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MARRIAGE A LA MODE. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
a: | S Miss Floyd at home ?” 


The questioner was Mrs. Verrier, 

who had just alighted from her 
carriage at the door of the house in 
Columbia Avenue inhabited by Miss 
Floyd and her chaperon. 

The maid replied that Miss Floyd had 
not yet returned, but had left a message 
begging Mrs. Verrier to wait for her. 
The visitor was accordingly ushered to 
the drawing-room on the first floor. 

This room, the staircase, the maid, all 
bore witness to Miss Floyd’s simplicity— 
like the Romney dress of Mount Vernon. 
The colour of the walls and the hangings, 
the lines of the furniture, were all subdued, 
even a little austere. Quiet greens and 
blues, mingled with white, showed the 
artistic mind ; the chairs and sofas were a 
trifle stiff and straight legged ; the electric 
fittings were of a Georgian plainness to 
match the Colonial architecture of the 
house ; the beautiful self-coloured carpet 
was indeed Persian and costly, but it 
betrayed its costliness only to the expert. 
Altogether, the room, one would have 
said, of any dourse moyenne, with an eye 
for beauty. Fine photographs also, of 
Italian and Dutch pictures, suggested 
travel, and struck the cultivated cosmo- 
politan note. 

Mrs. Verrier looked round it with a 
smile. It was all as unpretending as the 
maid who ushered her upstairs. Daphne 
would have no men-servants in her.employ. 
What did two ladies want with them, in 
a democratic country ? But Mrs. Verrier 
happened to know that Daphne’s maid- 


servants were just as costly in their degree 
as the drawing-room carpet. Chosen for 
her in London with great care, attracted 
to Washington by enormous wages, these 
numerous damsels played their part in 
the general “simplicity” effect; but on 
the whole Mrs. Verrier believed that 
Daphne’s household was rather more ex- 
pensive than that of other rich people who 
employed men. : 

She walked through the room, looking 
absently at the various photographs and 
engravings, till her attention was excited 
by an easel and a picture upon it, in 
the back drawing-room. She went up to 
it with a muttered exclamation, 

“So she bought it! Daphne’s amazing ! 
Thirty thousand pounds, at least—pro- 
bably without the duty.” 

For what she saw before her was a 
masterpiece of the Florentine school, 
smuggled out of Italy to the wrath of the 
Italian Government, some six months 
before this date, and since then lost to 
general knowledge. Rumour had given 
it first to a well-known collection at 
Boston ; then to another at Philadelphia ; 
yet here it was, in the possession of a girl 
of two-and-twenty, of whom the great 
world was just—but only just—beginning 
to talk. 

‘How like Daphne!” thought her 
friend, with malice. ‘The “simple” room, 
and the priceless picture, carelessly 
placed in a corner of it, lest any one should 
really suppose that Daphne Floyd was an 
ordinary mortal. 

Mrs. Verrier sat down at last in a chair 
fronting the picture and let herself fall 
into a reverie. On this occasion she was 
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dressed in black. ‘The lace strings of a 
hat crowned with black ostrich feathers 
were fastened under her chin by a 
diamond that sparkled in the dim green- 
ish light of the drawing-room ; the feathers 
of the hat were unusually large and droop 
ing ; they curled heavily round the thin 
neck, and long hollow-eyed face, so that 
its ivory whiteness, its fatigue, its fretful 
beauty were framed in and emphasised 
by them ; her bloodless hands lay upon 
her lap, and the folds of the sweeping 
dress drawn round her showed her 
slenderness, or rather her emaciation. 
Two years before this date Madeleine 
Verrier had been a great beauty, and she 
had never yet reconciled herself to 
physical losses which were but the out- 
ward and visible sign of losses “ far more 
deeply interfused.” As she sat, appar- 
ently absorbed in thought before the 
picture, she moved, half consciously, so 
that she could no longer see herself in a 
mirror opposite. 

Yet her thoughts were in truth much 
engaged with Daphne and Daphne’s pro- 
ceedings, It was now nearly three weeks 
since Roger Barnes had appeared on the 
horizon, General Hobson had _ twice 
postponed his departure for England, and 
was still “enduring hardness” in a Wash- 
ington hotel. Why his nephew should 
not be allowed to manage his courtship, 
if it was a courtship, for himself, Mrs. 
Verrier did not understand. There was 
no love lost between herself and the 
General, and she made much mock of 
him in her talks with Daphne. However, 
there he was ; and she could only suppose 
that he took the situation seriously and 
felt bound to watch it in the interests of 
the young man’s absent mother. 

Was it serious ? Certainly Daphne had 
been committing herself a good deal. 
The question was whether she had not 
been committing herself more than the 
young man had been doing, on his side. 
That was the astonishing part of it. Mrs. 
Verrier could not sufficiently admire the 
skill with which Roger Barnes had so far 
played his part; could not sufficiently 
ridicule her own lack of insight which at 
her first meeting with him had pronounced 
him stupid. Stupid he might be in the 
sense that it was of no use to expect from 
him the kind of talk on books, pictures, 
and first principles which prevailed in 
Daphne’s_ circle. But Mrs. Verrier 


thought she had seldom come across a 
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finer sense of tactics than young Barnes 
had so far displayed in his dealings with 
Daphne. If he went on as he had begun, 
the probability was that he would succeed. 

Did she, Madeleine Verrier, wish him 
to succeed ? 

Daphne had grown tragically necessary 
to her, in this world of American society 
—-that section of it, at any rate, in which 
she desired to move—for there the widow 
of Simon Verrier was always conscious 
of the blowing of a cold and _ hostile 
breath. She was not excluded, but she 
was not welcome ; she was not ostracised, 
but she had lost consideration. ‘here 
had been something picturesque and 
appealing in her husband; something 
unbearably tragic in the manner of his 
death. She had braved it out by staying 
in America, instead of losing herself in 
foreign towns ; and she had thereby pro- 
claimed that she had no guilty sense of 
responsibility, no burden on her con- 
science—that she had only behaved as a 
thousand other women would have _ be- 
haved, and without any cruel intention at 
all. But she knew all the same that the 
spectators of what had happened held her 
for a cruel woman, and that there were 
many, and those the best, who saw her 
come with distaste, and go without 
regret ; and it was under that knowledge, 
in spite of indomitable pride, that her 
beauty had withered in a year. 

Now, as she sat in her usual drooping 
attitude, wondering what Washington 
would be like for her when even Daphne 
Floyd was gone from it, the afternoon 
sun stole through the curtains of the 
window on the street, and touched some 
of the furniture and engravings in the 
inner drawing-room. Suddenly Mrs. 
Verrier started in her chair. A face had 
emerged, thrown out upon the shadows 
by the sun-finger—the countenance of a 
handsome young Jew, as Rembrandt had 
once conceived it. Rare and high in- 
telligence, melancholy, and premonition— 
they were there embodied, so long as the 
apparition lasted. 

The effect on Mrs, Verrier was ap- 
parently profound. She closed her eyes ; 
her lips quivered ; she leant back feebly 
in her chair, breathing a name. The 
crisis lasted a few minutes, while the 
momentary vision faded and the sunlight 
crept on. ‘The eyelids unclosed at last, 
slowly and painfully, as though shrinking 
from what might greet the eyes beneath 
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them. But the farther wall was now in 
deep shade. Mrs. Verrier sat up; the 
emotion which had mastered her like a 
possession passed away; and_ rising 
hurriedly, she went back to the front 
drawing-room. She had ‘hardly reached 
it when Miss Floyd’s voice was heard 
upon the stairs. 

Daphne entered the room in what 
appeared to be a fit of irritation. She 
was scolding the parlour-maid, whose 
high colour and dignified silence pro- 
claimed her both blameless and_long- 
suffering. At the sight of Mrs. Verrier, 
Daphne checked herself with an effort 
and kissed her friend rather absently. 

“Dear Madeleine !—very good of you 
to wait. Have they given you tea? I 
suppose not. My household seems to 
have gone mad this afternoon. Sit down. 
Some tea, Blount, at once.” 

Mrs. Verrier sank into a corner of the 
sofa, while Daphne, with an “ouf!” of 
fatigue, took off her hat, and threw herself 
down at the other end, her small feet 
curled up beneath her. Her half-frowning 
eyes gave the impression that she was 
still out of temper and on edge. 

‘“Where have you been?” asked her 
companion quietly. 

“Listening to a stuffy debate in the 
Senate,” said Daphne, without a smile. 

“The Senate. What on earth took you 
there ?” 

“Well, why shouldn’t I go ?—why does 
one do anything? It was just a debate— 
horribly dull—trusts or something of that 
kind. But there was a man attacking 
the President—and the place was crowded. 
Ugh ! the heat was intolerable !” 

“Who took you ?” 

Daphne named an under-secretary—an 
agreeable and ambitious man, who had 
been very much in her train during the 
preceding winter, and until Roger Barnes 
appeared upon the scene. 

“T thought until I got your message 
that you were going to take Mr. Barnes 
motoring up the river.” 

“Mr. Barnes was engaged.” Daphne 
gave the information tersely, rousing 
herself afterwards to make tea, which 
appeared at that moment. 

“He seems to have been a good deal 
engaged this week,” said Mrs. Verrier, 
when they were alone again. 


Daphne made no reply. And Mrs. 


Verrier, after observing her for a moment, 
resumed : 
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“T suppose it was the Bostonians ?” 

‘“T suppose so. What does it matter ?” 
The tone was dry and sharp. 

“Daphne, you goose!” laughed Mrs. 
Verrier, ‘‘I believe this is the very first 
invitation of theirs he has accepted at all. 
He was written to about them by an old 
friend—his Eton master, or somebody of 
that sort. And as they turned up here 
on a visit, instead of his having to go and 
look for them at Boston, of course he had 
to call upon them.” 

“T daresay. And of course he had to 
go to tea with them yesterday, and he had 
to take them to Arlington this afternoon! 
I suppose I’d better tell you—we had a 
quarrel on the subject last night.” 

‘“* Daphne !—don’t, for heaven’s sake, 
make him think himself too important ! ” 
cried Mrs. Verrier. 

Daphne, with both elbows on the table, 
was slowly crunching a morsel of toast in 
her small white teeth. She had a look 
of concentrated energy—as of a person 
charged and overcharged with force of 
some kind, impatient to be let loose. 
Her black eyes sparkled ; impetuosity and 
will shone from them; although they 
showed also rims of fatigue, as if- Miss 
Daphne’s mghts had not of late been all 
they should be. Mrs. Verrier was chiefly 
struck, however, by the perception that 
for the first time Daphne was not having 
altogether her own way with the world. 
Madeleine had not observed anything of 
the same kind in her before. In general 
she was in entire command both of her- 
self and of the men who surrounded her. 
She made a little court out of them, 
and treated them ex despote. But Roger 
Barnes had not lent himself to the 
process ; he had not played the game 
properly ; and Daphne’s sleep had been 
disturbed for the first time in history. 

It had been admitted very soon _be- 
tween the two friends—without putting 
it very precisely—that Daphne was in- 
terested in Roger Barnes. Mrs. Verrier 
believed that the girl had been originally 
carried off her feet by the young man’s 
superb good looks, and by the natural 
distinction—evident in all societies—which 
they conferred upon him. Then, no 
doubt, she had been piqued by his good- 
humoured, easy way—the absence of any 
doubt of himself, of tremor, of insistence. 
Mrs. Verrier said to herself—not altogether 
shrewdly—that he had no nerves, or no 
heart; and Daphne had not yet come 
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across the genus. Her lovers had either 
possessed too much heart—like Captain 
Boyson—or a lack of coolness, when it 
really came to the point of grappling with 
Daphne and her millions, as in the case 
of a dozen she could name. Whereby it 
had come about that Daphne’s attention 
had been first provoked, then peremptorily 
seized by the Englishman; and. Mrs. 
Verrier began now to suspect that deeper 
things were really involved. 

Certainly there was a good deal to puzzle 
the spectator. ‘That the English are a 
fortune-hunting race may be a popular 
axiom ; but it was quite possible, after all, 
that Roger Barnes was not the latest 
illustration of it. It was quite possible, 
also, that he had a sweetheart at home, 
some quiet, Quakerish girl who would 
never wave in his face the red flags that 
Daphne was fond of brandishing. It was 
equally possible that he was merely fooling 
with Daphne—that he had seen girls he 
liked better in New York, and was simply 
killing time, till a sportsman friend of 
whom he talked should appear on the 
scene and take him off to shoot moose 
and catch trout in the province of Quebec. 
Mrs. Verrier realised that, for all his lack 
of subtlety and the higher conversation, 
young Barnes had managed astonishingly 
to keep his counsel. His “ simplicity,” 
like Daphne’s, seemed to be of a special 
type. 

And yet—there was no doubt that he 
had devoted himself a great deal. Washing- 
ton society had quickly found him out ; 
he had been invited to all the most 
fastidious houses, and was immensely in 
request for picnics and expeditions. But 
he had contrived, on the whole, to make 
all these opportunities promote the flirta- 
tion with Daphne. He had, in fact, been 
enough at her beck and call to make her 
the envy of a young society with whom 
the splendid Englishman promised to 
become the rage, and not enough to 
silence or wholly discourage other claimants 
on his time. 

This no doubt accounted for the fact 
that the two charming Bostonians, Mrs. 
Maddison and her daughter, who had but 
lately arrived in Washington and made 
acquaintance with Roger Barnes, were 
still evidently in ignorance of what was 
going on. ‘They were not initiated. 


They had invited young Barnes in the 
innocence of their hearts, without inviting 
Daphne Floyd, whom they did not previ- 
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ously know. And the young man had 
seen fit to accept their invitation. Hence 
the jealousy that was clearly burning in 
Daphne, that she was not indeed even 
trying to hide from the shrewd eyes of 
her friend. 

Mrs. Verrier’s advice not to make 
Roger Barnes “ too important” had called 
up a flash of colour in the girl’s cheeks. 
But she did not resent it in words ; rather 
her silence deepened, till Mrs. Verrier 
stretched out a hand and _ laughingly 
turned the small face towards her that 
she might see what was in it. 

“Daphne! I really believe you’re in 
love with him !” 

“Not at all,” said Daphne, her eyelids 
flickering ; ‘I never know what to talk 
to him about.’ 

“As if that mattered ! ” 

‘**Elsie Maddison always knows what 
to talk to him about, and he chatters to 
her the whole time.” 

Mrs. Verrier paused a moment, then 
said: “Do you suppose he came to 
America to marry money ?” 

“*T haven’t an idea.” 

“ Do you suppose he knows that you— 
are not exactly a pauper?” 

Daphne drew herself away impatiently. 
“T really don’t suppose anything, Made- 
leine. He never talks about money, and 
I should think he had plenty himself.” 

Mrs. Verrier replied by giving an out- 
line of the financial misfortunes of Mr. 
Barnes férve, as they had been described 
to her by another English traveller in 
Washington. 

Daphne listened indifferently. ‘‘ He 
can’t be very poor, or he wouldn’t behave 
as he does. And he is to inherit the 
General’s property. He told me so.” 

“And it wouldn’t matter to you, 
Daphne, if you did think a man had 
married you for money ?” 

Daphne had risen, and was pacing the 
drawing-room floor, her hands clasped 
behind her back. She turned a cloudy 
face upon her questioner. “It would 
matter a great deal, if I thought it had 
been only for money. But then, I hope 
I shouldn’t have been such a fool as to 
marry him.” 

“But you could bear it, if the money 
counted for something ?” 

“Tm not an idiot!” said the girl, with 
energy. ‘‘ With whom doesn’t money 
count for something? Of course a man 
must take money into consideration,” 
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“Daphne had risen, and was pacing the drawing-room floor, her hands clasped behind her back. 
She turned @ cloudy face upon her questioner.” 
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There was a curious touch of arrogance 
in the gesture which accompanied the 
words. 

“*¢ How pleasant it is to have money, 
heigh-ho !—How pleasant it is to have 
money,’” said Mrs. Verrier, quoting, with 
alaugh. ‘Yes, I daresay you’d be very 
reasonable, Daphne, about that kind of 
thing. But I don’t think you’d be a 
comfortable wife, dear, all the same.” 

* What do you mean ?” 

“You might allow your husband to 
spare a little love to your money; you 
would be for killing him if he ever iooked 
at another woman !” 

“You mean I should be jealous?” 
asked Daphne, almost with violence. 
“You are quite right there. I should 
be very easily jealous. On that point 
I should ‘find quarrel in a straw.’ ” 

Her cheeks had flushed a passionate 
red. The eyes which she had inherited 
from her Spanish grandmother blazed 
above them. She had become suddenly 
a woman of Andalusia and the South, 
moved by certain primitive forces in the 
blood. 

Madeleine Verrier held out her hands, 
smiling. 

“Come here, little wild cat. I believe 
you are jealous of Elsie Maddison.” 

Daphne approached her slowly, and 
slowly dropped into a seat beside her 
friend, her eyes still fixed and splendid. 
But as she looked into them Madeleine 
Verrier saw them suddenly dimmed. 

“Daphne! you are in love with 
him!” 

The girl recovered herself, clenching 
her small hands. ‘If I am,” she said 
resolutely, “it is strange how like the 
other thing it is! I don’t know whether 
I shall speak to him to-night.” 

“To-night?” Mrs. Verrier looked a 
little puzzled. 

* At the White House. 
of course.” 

‘No, I am not going.” ‘The voice 
was quiet and cold. “I am not asked.” 

Daphne, vexed with herself, touched 
her friend’s hand caressingly. ‘It will 
be just a crush, dear. But I promised 
various people to go.” 

* And he will be there ?’ 
Daphne turned her 
** Have 


You're going, 


? 


**T suppose so.” 
head away, and then sprang up. 
you seen the picture ? ” 

Mrs. Verrier followed 


her into the 


inner room, where the girl gave a laugh- 
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ing and triumphant account of her ac- 
quisition, the agents she had employed, 
the skill with which it had been con- 
veyed out of Italy, the wrath of various 
famous collectors, who had imagined that 
the fight lay between them alone, when 
they found the prize had been ravished 
from them. Madeleine Verrier was very 
intelligent, and the contrast which the 
story brought out between the girl’s 
fragile youth and the strange and passion- 
ate sense of power which breathed from 
her whenever it became a question of 
wealth and the use of it, was at no point 
lost upon her companion. 

Daphne would not allow any further 
talk of Roger Barnes. Her chaperon, 
Mrs. Phillips, presently appeared, and 
passed through rather a bad quarter of 
an hour, while the imperious mistress 
of the house inquired into certain in- 
vitations and card-leavings that had not 
been managed to her liking. Then 
Daphne sat down to write a letter to 
a Girls’ Club in New York of which 
she was President—where in fact she 
occasionally took the Singing Class, with 
which she had made so much play at her 
first meeting with Roger Barnes. She 
had to tell them that she had just engaged 
a holiday house for them, to which they 
might go in instalments throughout the 
summer. She would pay the rent, provide 
a lady-superintendent, and make herself 
responsible for all but food expenses. 
Her small face relaxed—became quite 
soft and charming—as she wrote. 

“But, my dear,” cried Mrs, Phillips 
in dismay, as Daphne handed her the 
letter to read, ‘‘you have taken the 
house on Lake George, and you know 
the girls had all set their hearts on that 
place in the White Mountains!” 

Daphne’s lips tightened. ‘‘ Certainly I 
have taken the house on Lake George,” 
she said, as she carefully wiped her pen. 
**T told them I should.” 

‘**But, my dear, they are so tired of 
Lake George! They have been there 
three years running. And you know 
they subscribe a good deal themselves.” 

“Very well !—then let them do without 
my help. I have inquired into the 
matter. The house on Lake George is 
much more suitable than the White 
Mountains farm, and I have written to 
the agent. ‘The thing’s undone.” 

Mrs. Phillips argued a little more, but 
Daphne was immovable. 
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Mrs. Verrier, watching the two, re- 
flected, as she had often done before, 
that Mrs. Phillips’s post was not parti- 
cularly enviable. Daphne treated her 
in many ways with great generosity, 
paid her highly, grudged her no luxury, 
and was always courteous to her in 
public. But in private Daphne’s will 
was law, and she had an abrupt and 
dictatorial way of asserting it that brought 
the red back into Mrs. Phillips’s faded 
cheeks. Mrs. Verrier had often expected 
her to throw up her post. But there 
was no doubt something in Daphne’s 
personality which made life beside her 
too full of colour to be lightly abandoned. 


Daphne presently went upstairs to take 
off her walking dress, and Mrs. Phillips 
with a rather troubled face began to tidy 
the confusion of letters she had left be- 
hind her. 

‘“‘T daresay the girls won’t mind,” said 
Madeleine Verrier, kindly. 

Mrs. Phillips started, and her mild lips 
quivered a little. Daphne’s charities were 
for Daphne an amusement ; for this gentle 
faded woman, who bore all the drudgery 
of them, they were the chief attraction of 
life in Daphne’s house. Mrs. Phillips 
loved the club-girls, and the thought of 
their disappointment pained her. 

“T must try and put it to them,” was 
her patient reply. 

“Daphne must always have her way,” 
Madeleine went on, smiling. ‘‘I wonder 
what she’ll do when she marries.” 

Mrs. Phillips looked up quickly. 

“T hope it'll be the right man, Mrs. 
Verrier. Of course, with any one so—so 
clever—and so used to managing every- 
thing for herself—one would be a little 
anxious.” 

Mrs. Verrier’s expression changed. A 
kind of wildness —fanaticism —invaded it, 
as of one recalling a mission. ‘“ Oh, well, 
nothing is irrevocable nowadays,” she 
said, almost with violence. “ Still I hope 
Daphne won’t make a mistake.” 

Mrs. Phillips looked at her companion, 
at first in astonishment. Then a change 
passed over her face. Witha cold excuse 
she left Mrs. Verrier alone. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE reception at the White House was 
being given in honour of the delegates to 
a Peace Congress. ‘The rooms were full 
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without being inconveniently crowded, 
and the charming house opened _ its 
friendly doors to a society more congruous 
and organic, richer also in the nobler 
kind of variety than America, perhaps, 
can offer to her guests elsewhere. What 
the opera and international finance are to 
New York, politics and administration 
are, as we all know, to Washington. And 
the visitor from Europe, conversationally 
starved for want of what seem to him 
the only topics worth discussing, finds 
himself within hearing once more of 
ministers, cabinets, embassies, and parlia- 
mentary gossip. Even General Hobson 
had come to admit that—especially for the 
middle-aged—Washington parties were 
extremely agreeable. The young and 
foolish might sigh for the flesh-pots of 
New York; those on whom ‘the black 
ox had trodden,” who were at all aware 
what a vast tormenting, multitudinous, 
and headstrong world man has _ been 
given to inhabit; those who were engaged 
in governing any part of that world, or 
meant some day to be thus engaged: for 
them Washington was indispensable, and 
New York a mere entertainment. 
Moreover Washington, at this time of 
the world’s history, was the scene of one of 
those episodes-—those brisker moments in 
the human comedy—which every now and 
then revive among us an almost forgotten 
belief in personality, an almost forgotten 
respect for the mysteries behind it. ‘The 
guests streaming through the White 
House defiled past a man who, in a 
level and docketed world, appeared to 
his generation as the reincarnation of 
forces primitive, over-mastering, and 
heroic. An honest Odysseus !—toil-worn 
and storm-beaten, yet still with the spirit 
and strength, the many devices, of a boy ; 
capable like his prototype in one short 
day of crushing his enemies, upholding 
his friends, purifying his house; and 
then, with the heat of righteous battle 
still upon him, with its gore, so to speak, 
still upon his hands, of turning his mind, 
without a pause and without hypocrisy, 
to things intimate and soft and pure— 
the domestic sweetness of Penelope, the 
young promise of ‘Telemachus. ‘The 
President stood, a rugged figure, amid 
the cosmopolitan crowd, breasting the 
modern world, like some ocean headland, 
yet not truly of it, one of the great 
fighters and workers of mankind, with a 
laugh that pealed above the noise, blue 
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eyes that seemed to pursue some con- 
verse of their own, and a _ hand that 
grasped and cheered, where other hands 
withdrew and repelled. This one man’s 
will had now, for some years, made 
the pivot on which vast issues turned — 
issues of peace and war, of policy em- 
bracing the civilised world ; and, here, 
one saw him in drawing-rooms, discussing 
Alaric’s campaigns with an Oxford pro- 
fessor, or chatting with a young mother 
about her children. 

Beside him, the human waves, as they 
met and parted, disclosed a woman’s face, 
modelled by nature in one of her lightest 
and deftest moods, a trifle detached, 
humorous also, as though the world’s 
strange sights stirred a gentle and kindly 
mirth behind its sweet composure. ‘The 
dignity of the President’s wife was com- 
plete, yet it had not extinguished the 
personality it clothed; and _ where 
royalty, as the European knows it, would 
have donned its mask and stood on its 
defence, Republican royalty dared to be 
its amused, confiding, natural self. 

All around,—the political, diplomatic 
world of Washington. General Hobson, 
as he passed through it, greeted by what 
was now a large acquaintance, found 
himself driven once more to the inward 
confession—the grudging confession—as 
though Providence had not played him 
fair in extorting it—that American _polli- 
ticians were of a vastly finer stamp than 
he had expected to find them. The 
American press was all—he vowed—that 
fancy had painted it, and more. But, as 
he looked about him at the members of 
the President’s administration—at this tall, 
black-haired man, for instance, with the 
mild and meditative eye, the equal, social 
or intellectual, of any Foreign Minister 
that Europe might pit against him, or 
any diplomat that ‘might be sent to 
handle him; or this younger man, 
sparely built, with the sane handsome 
face, son of a famous father, modest, 
amiable, efficient ; or this other, of huge 
bulk and height, the sport of caricature, 
the hope of a party, smiling already a 
presidential smile as he passed, observed 
and beset, through the crowded rooms ; 
or these naval or military men, with their 
hard serviceable looks, and the curt good 
manners of their kind: the General saw, 
as clearly as anybody else, that America 
need make no excuses whatever for her 
best men, that she has evolved the leaders 
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she wants, and Europe has nothing to 
teach them. 

He could only console himself by the 
remembrance of a speech, made by a 
well-known man, at a military function 
which the General had attended as a guest 
of honour the day before. ‘There at last 
was the real thing!—the real, Yankee, 
spread-eagle thing! ‘The General posi- 
tively hugged the thought of it. 

“'The American soldier,” said the 
speaker, standing among the ambassadors, 
the naval and military attachés, of all the 
European nations, “is the superior of all 
other soldiers in three respects— bravery, 
discipline, intelligence.” 

That was good! SLvavery, discipline, 
intelligence! Just those—the merest 
trifle! The General had found himself 
chuckling over it in the visions of the 
night. 

Tired at last of these various impres- 
sions, acting on a mind not quite alert 
enough to deal with them, the General 
went in search of his nephew. Roger 
had been absent all day, and the General 
had left the hotel before his return. But 
the uncle was sure that he would sooner 
or later put in an appearance. 

It was of course entirely on Roger’s 
account that this unwilling guest of 
America was her guest still. For three 
weeks now had the General been watching 
the affair between Roger and Daphne 
Floyd. It had gone with such a rush at 
first, such a swing and fervour, that the 
General had felt that any day might bring 
the dénouement. It was really impossible 
to desert the lad at such a crisis, especially 
as Laura was so excitable and anxious, 
and so sure to make her brother pay for 
it, if he failed to support her views and 
ambitions at the right moment. The 
General moreover felt the absolute 
necessity of getting to know something 
more about Miss Floyd, her character, 
the details of her fortune and antecedents ; 
so that when the great moment came he 
might be prepared. 

But the astonishing thing was that of 
late the whole affair seemed to have come 
to some stupid hitch! Roger had been 
behaving like a very cool hand—too cool 
by half in the General’s opinion. | What 
the deuce did he mean by hanging about 
these Boston ladies, if his affections were 
really fixed on Miss Daphne?—or his 
ambitions, which to the uncle seemed 
nearer the truth. 














“Well, where is the nephew ?” said 
Cecilia Boyson’s voice in his ear. 

The General turned. He saw a sharp, 
though still young face, a thin and willowy 
figure, attired in white silk, a pince-nez on 
the high-pitched nose, and a cool smile. 
Unconsciously his back stiffened. Miss 
Boyson invariably roused in him a certain 
masculine antagonism. 

“T should be glad if you would tell 
me,” he said, with some _ formality. 
“There are two or three people here to 
whom he should be introduced.” 

“Has he been picnicking with 
Maddisons?” ‘The voice was 
perhaps malicious. 

“‘T believe they took him to Arlington, 
and somewhere else afterwards.” 

“ Ah,” said Cecilia—‘‘ there they are.” 

The General looked towards the door, 
and saw his nephew enter, behind a 
mother and daughter whom, as it seemed 
to him, their acquaintances in the crowd 
around them greeted with a_ peculiar 
cordiality : the mother, still young, with a 
stag-like carriage of the head, a long throat, 
swathed in white tulle, and grizzled hair, 
on which shone a spray of diamonds; the 
daughter, equally tall and straight, repeat- 
ing her mother’s beauty with a bloom 
and radiance of her own. Innocent and 
happy, with dark eyes and a soft mouth, 
Miss Maddison dropped a little curtsy to 
the presidential pair, and the room turned 
to look at her as she did so. 

“A very sweet-looking girl,” said the 
General warmly. ‘‘ Her father is, I think, 
a professor.” 


the 
shrill, 


“He was. He is now just a writer of 
books. But Elsie was brought up in 


Cambridge. 
them ?” 

“His Eton tutor told him to go and 
see them.” 

“T thought Miss Floyd expected him 
to-day?” said Miss Boyson carelessly, 
adjusting her eyeglass. 

“It was a mistake, a misunderstanding,” 
replied the General hurriedly.‘ Miss 
l'loyd’s party is put off till next week.” 

“ Daphne is just coming in,” said Miss 
Boyson. 

The General turned again. ‘The watch 
ful Cecilia was certain that 4e was not in 
love with Daphne. But the nephew—the 
inordinately handsome, and by now much- 
courted young man—what was the real 
truth about him ? 

Cecilia recognised—with Mrs. Verrier- 


How did Mr. Roger know 
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that merely to put the question involved 
a certain tribute to young Barnes. He 
had at any rate done his fortune-hunting, 
if fortune-hunting it were, with decorum. 

“Miss Floyd is looking well to-night,” 
remarked the General. 

Cecilia did not reply. She and a great 
part of the room were engaged in watching 
Roger Barnes and Miss Maddison walking 
together through a space which seemed 
to have been cleared on purpose for 
them, but was really the result of a move 
towards the supper-room., 

“Was there ever such a pair?” said 
an enthusiastic voice behind the General. 
“Athene and Apollo take the floor!” 
A grey-haired journalist with a small, 
bewrinkled face, buried in whiskers and 
beard, laid a hand on the General’s arm 
as he spoke. 

The General smiled vaguely. ‘ Do 
you know Mrs. and Miss Maddison ?” 

“Rather!” said the little man. ‘ Miss 
Elsie’s a wonder! As pretty and soft as 
they make them, and a Greek scholar 
besides—took all sorts of honours at 
Radcliffe last year. I've known her from 
her cradle.” F 

“What a number of your girls go to 
college!” said the General, but un- 
graciously, in the tones of one who no 
sooner saw an American custom emerging 
than his instinct was to hit it. 

“Yes; its a feature of our modern 
life—the life of our women. But not 
the most significant one, by a long way.” 

The General could not help a look of 
inquiry. 

The journalist’s face changed from gay 


“The most significant thing 
” 


to grave, 
in American life just now—— 

“T know!” interrupted the General, 
** Your divorce laws !” 

The journalist shook his head. “It 
goes deeper than that. What we're 
looking on atis a complete transformation 
of the idea of marriage——” 

A movement in the crowd bore the 
speaker away. The General was. left 
watching the beautiful pair in the distance. 
They were apparently quite unconscious 
that they roused any special attention. 
Laughing and chatting like two children, 
they passed into the supper-room and 
disappeared. 

Ten minutes later, in the supper-room, 
Barnes deserted the two ladies with whom 
he had entered, went in pursuit of a girl 
in white, whose necklace of star sapphires, 
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set in a Spanish setting of the seventeenth 
century, had at once caught the eye of 
the judicious. Roger, however, knew 
nothing of jewels, and was only conscious 
as he approached Miss Floyd, first, of 
the mingling in his own mind of some- 
thing like embarrassment with something 
like defiance, and then, of the glitter in 
the girl’s dark eyes. 

“JT hope you had an_ interesting 
debate,” he said. ‘Mrs. Phillips tells 
me you went to the Senate.” 

Daphne looked him up and down. 
“Did 1?” she said slowly. ‘I’ve forgotten. 
Will you move, please? ‘There’s some 
one bringing me an ice.” And turning her 
back on Roger, she smiled and beckoned 
to the Under-Secretary, who with a 
triumphant face was making his way to 
her through the crowd. 

Roger coloured hotly. “May I bring 
Mrs. Maddison?” he said, passing her ; 
“she would like to talk to you about 
a party for next week i 

“Thank you. I am just going home.’ 
And with an energetic movement she 
freed herself from him, and was soon in 
the gayest of talk with the Under- 
Secretary. 





, 


The reception broke up some time 
after midnight, and on the way home 
General Hobson attempted a raid upon 
his nephew’s intentions. 

“T don’t wish to seem an intrusive 
person, my dear Roger, but may I ask 
how much longer you mean to stay in 
Washington ? ” 

The tone was short and the look which 
accompanied the words not without sar- 
casm. Roger, who had been walking be- 
side his companion, still deeply flushed, in 
complete silence, gave an awkward laugh. 

“And as for you, Uncle Archie, I 
thought you meant to sail a fortnight ago. 
If you’ve been staying on like this on my 
account——” 

“Don’t make a fool either of me or 
yourself, Roger !” said the General hastily, 
roused at last to speech by the annoyance 
of the situation. ‘Of course it was on 
your account that I have stayed on. But 
what on earth it all means, and where 
your affairs are-—-I’m hanged if I have the 
glimmer of an idea!” 
smile was 


perfectly good- 


Roger’s 
humoured. 

“TIT haven’t 
quietly. 


said 


much myself,” he 
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“Do you—or do you not—mean to 
propose to Miss Floyd?” cried . the 
General, pausing in the centre of La- 
fayette Square, now all but deserted, and 
apostrophising with his umbrella—for the 
night was soft and rainy—the presidential 
statue above his head. 

‘‘ Have I given you reason to suppose 
that I was going to do so?” said Roger 
slowly. 

‘*Given me ?—given everybody reason ? 
—of course you have!—a dozen times 
over. I don’t like interfering with your 
affairs, Roger—with any young man’s 
affairs—but you must know that you 
have set Washington talking, and it’s not 
fair to a girl—by George it isn’t !—when 
she has given you encouragement, and 
you have made her conspicuous, to begin 
the same story, in the same place, im- 
mediately, with some one else. As you 
say, | ought to have taken myself off long 
ago.” 

“T didn’t say anything of the kind,” 
said Roger hotly; ‘‘ you shouldn’t put 
words into my mouth, Uncle Archie. 
And I really don’t see why you attack me 
like this. My tutor particularly asked 
me, if I came across them, to be civil to 
Mrs. Maddison and her daughter, and I 
have done nothing but pay them the 
most ordinary attentions.” 

““When a man is in love, he pays no 
ordinary attentions. He has eyes for 
no one but the lady.” The General’s 
umbrella, as it descended from the face 
of Andrew Jackson, and rattled on the 
flagged path, supplied each word with em- 
phasis. ‘ However, it is no good talking, 
and I don’t exactly know why I should 
put my old oar in. But the fact is I feel 
a certain responsibility. People here have 
been uncommonly civil. Well, well !— 
I’ve wired to-day to ask if there is a berth 
left in the Adriatic for Saturday. And 
you, I suppose,”—the inquiry was some- 
what peremptory—“ will be going back to 
New York ?” 

“T have no intention of leaving 
Washington just yet,” said Roger, with 
decision. 

“And may I ask what you intend to 
do here ?” 

Roger laughed. “TI really think that’s 
my business. However, you’ve been an 
awful brick, Uncle Archie, to stay on like 
this. I assure you, if I don’t say much, 
I think it.” 

By this time they had reached the 
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“*Thank you,’ said Daphne, ‘1 am just going home.'” 
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hotel, the steps and hall of which were 
full of peopie. 

“That’s how you put me off.” The 
General’s tone was resentful. ‘And you 
won't give me any idea of the line I am 
to take with your mother.” 

The young man smiled again, and 
waved an evasive hand. 

“Tf you'll only be patient a little longer, 
Uncle Archie——” 

At this point an acquaintance of the 
General’s who was smoking in the hall 
came forward to greet him, and Roger 
made his escape. 


“Well, what the deuce do I mean to 
do?” 

Barnes asked himself the question 
deliberately. He was hanging out of the 
window, in his bedroom, smoking and 
pondering. 

It was a mild and rainy night. Wash- 


ington was full of the earth and leaf 


odours of the spring, which rose in gusts 
from its trees and gardens ; and rugged 
swiftly moving clouds disclosed every now 
and then what looked like hurrying stars. 

The young man was excited and on 
edge. Daphne Floyd—and the thought 
of Daphne Floyd—had set his pulses 
hammering ; they challenged in him the 
aggressive, self-assertive, masculine force. 
The history of the preceding three weeks 
was far from simple. He had first paid a 
determined court to her, conducting it in 
an orthodox, English, conspicuous way. 
His mother, and her necessities—his 
own also—imposed it on him; and he 
flung himself into it, setting his teeth. 
Then, to his astonishment, one may almost 
say to his disconcerting, he found the 
prey all at once, and, as it were, without 
a struggle, fluttering to his lure, and 
practically within his grasp. ‘There was an 
evening when Daphne’s sudden softness, 
the look in her eyes, the inflection in her 
voice had fairly thrown him off his 
balance. For the first time he had shown 
a lack of self-command and self-possession. 
Whereupon, in a flash, a new and strange 
Daphne had developed—imperious, diffi- 
cult, incalculable. The more he gave, 
the more she claimed. Nor was it mere 
girlish caprice. ‘The young Englishman, 
invited to a game that he had never yet 
played, felt in it something sinister and 
bewildering. Gropingly, he divined in 


front of him a future of tyranny on her 
side, of expected submission on his, ‘The 


Northern character in him, with its reserve, 
its phlegm, its general sanity, began to 
shrink from the Southern elements in her. 
He became aware of the depths in her 
nature, of things volcanic and primitive, 
and the English stuff in him recoiled. 

So he was to be bitted and bridled, it 
seemed, in the future? Daphne Floyd 
would have bought him with her dollars, 
and he would have to pay the price. 

Something natural and wild in him said 
No! If he married this girl he would be 
master, in spite of her money. He real- 
ised vaguely, at any rate, the strength of 
her will, and the way in which it had been 
tempered and steeled by circumstance. 
But the perception only roused in himself 
some slumbering tenacities and vehe- 
mences of which he had been scarcely 
aware. So that, almost immediately— 
since there was no glamour of passion on 
his side—he began to resent her small 
tyrannies, to draw in, and draw back. A 
few quarrels—not ordinary lovers’ quarrels 
—but representing a true grapple of 
personalities, sprang up behind a screen 
of trifles. Daphne was once more rude 
and provoking, Roger cool and appar- 
ently indifferent. This was the stage 
when Mrs. Verrier had become an ad- 
miring observer of what she supposed to 
be his “tactics.” But she knew nothing 
of the curious little crisis which had pre- 
ceded them. 

Then the Maddisons, mother and 
daughter, ‘‘ my tutor’s” friends, had ap- 
peared upon the scene—charming people ! 
Of course civilities were due to them, and 
had to be paid them, Next to his mother 
—and to the girl of the orchard—the 
affection of this youth, who was morally 
backward and immature, but neither 
callous nor fundamentally selfish, had 
been chiefly given to a certain Eton 
master, of a type happily not uncommon 
in English public schools. Herbert French 
had been Roger’s earliest and best friend. 
What Roger had owed him at school, 
only he knew. Since school-days they 
had been constant correspondents, and 
French’s influence on his pupil’s early 
manhood had done much, for all Roger’s 
laziness and self-indulgence, to keep him 
from serious lapses. 

Neglect any friends of his—and such 
jolly friends? Rather not! But as soon 
as Daphne had seen Elsie Maddison, and 
he had begged an afternoon to go an ex- 
pedition with them, Daphne had become 








intolerable. She had shown her English 
friend and his acquaintance a manner so 
insulting and provocative, that the young 
man’s blood had boiled. 

If he were in love with her—well and 
good! She might no doubt have tamed 
him by these stripes. But she was no 
goddess to him; no golden cloud en- 
veloped her ; he saw her under a common 
daylight. At the same time she attracted 
him ; he was vain of what had seemed his 
conquest, and uneasily exultant in the 
thought of her immense fortune. “I'll 
make her an excellent husband if she 
marries me,” he said to himself stub- 
bornly ; “I can, and I will.” 

But meanwhile how was this first stage 
toend? At the White House that night 
Daphne had treated him with contumely, 
and before spectators. He must either 
go, or bring her to the point. 

He withdrew suddenly from the window, 
flinging out the end of his cigarette. “I'll 
propose to her to-morrow—and she may 
either take me or leave me !” 

He paced up and down his room, 
conscious of relief and fresh energy. As 
he did so his eyes were drawn to a letter 
from Herbert French lying on the table. 
He took it up, and read it again—smiling 
over it broadly, in a boyish and kindly 
amusement, ‘ By Jove! he’s happy.” 

Then as he put it down his face 
darkened. ‘There was something in the 
letter, in its manliness and humour, its 
unconscious revelation of ideals wholly 
independent of dollars, that made Roger 
for the moment loathe his own position. 
But he pulled himself together. 

“T shall make her a good husband,” 
he repeated, frowning. ‘She'll have 
nothing to complain of.” 


On the following day a picnic among 
the woods of the Upper Potomac brought 
together most of the personages in this 
history. ‘The day was beautiful; the 
woods fragrant with spring leaf and 
blossom ; and the stream, swollen with rain, 
ran seaward in a turbid, rejoicing strength. 

The General, having secured his pas- 
sage home, was in good spirits as far as 
his own affairs were concerned, though 
still irritable on the score of his nephew’s. 
Since the abortive attempt on his con- 
fidence of the night before Roger had 
avoided all private conversation with his 
uncle ; and for once the old had to learn 
the patience of the young. 
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The party was given by the wife of one 
of the staff of the French Embassy—a 
young Frenchwoman, as gay and frank 
as her babies, and possessed, none the 
less, of all the social arts of her nation. 
She had taken a shrewd interest in the 
matter of Daphne Floyd and the English- 
man. Daphne, according to her, should 
be promptly married, and her millions 
taken care of ; and the handsome, broad- 
shouldered fellow impressed the little 
Frenchwoman’s imagination as a proper 
and capable watchdog. She had indeed 
become aware that something was wrong ; 
but her acuteness entirely refused to 
believe that it had any vital connection 
with the advent of pretty Elsie Maddison, 
Meanwhile, to please Daphne, whom she 
liked, while conscious of a strong and 
frequent desire to smite her, Madame 
de Fronsac had invited Mrs. Verrier, 
treating her with a cold and punctilious 
courtesy that, as applied to any other 
guest, would have seemed an affront. 

In vain, however, did the hostess, in 
vain did other kindly bystanders, en- 
deavour to play the game of Daphne 
Floyd. In the first place Daphne her- 
self, though piped unto, refused to dance. 
She avoided the society of Roger Barnes 
in a pointed and public way, bright 
colour on her cheeks and a wild light 
in her eyes; the Under-Secretary es- 
corted her, and carried her wrap. Wash- 
ington did not know what to think. For 
owing to this conduct of Daphne’s, the 
charming Boston girl, the other zagénue 
of the party, fell constantly to the care 
of young Barnes; and to see them step- 
ping along the green ways together, 
matched almost in height, and clearly 
of the same English ancestry and race, 
pleased while it puzzled the spectators. 

The party lunched in a little inn 
beside the river, and then scattered again 
along woodland paths. Daphne and the 
Under-Secretary wandered on ahead, and 
were some distance from the rest of the 
party when that gentleman suddenly 
looked at his watch in dismay. An 
appointment had to be kept with the 
President at a certain hour, and the 
Under-Secretary’s wits had been wan- 
dering. ‘There was nothing for it but 
to take a short cut through the woods 
to a local station, and make at once 
for Washington. 

Daphne quickened his uneasiness, and 
hastened his departure. She assured him 
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that the others were close behind, and 
that nothing could suit her better than 
to rest on a mossy stone that happily 
presented itself till they arrived. 

The Under-Secretary, transformed into 
the anxious and ambitious _ politician, 
abruptly left her. 

Daphne, as soon as he was gone, 
allowed herself the natural attitude that 
fitted her thoughts. She was furiously 
in love, and torn with jealousy; and 
that love and jealousy could smart so, 
and cling so, was a strange revelation 
to one accustomed to make a world 
entirely to her liking. Her dark eyes 
were hollow, her small mouth had lost 
its colour; and she showed that touch 
of something wasting and withering that 
Theocritan Shepherds knew in old Sicilian 
days. It was as though she had defied 
a god—and the god had avenged him- 
self. 

Suddenly he appeared—the teasing 
divinity—in human shape. ‘There was 
a rustling among the brushwood fringing 
the river. Roger Barnes emerged, and 
made his way up towards her. 

“T’ve been stalking you all this time,” 
he said, breathless, as he reached her, 
“and now I have caught you.” 

Daphne rose furiously. “ What right 
have you to stalk me, as you call it—to 
follow me—to speak to me even? I 
wish to avoid you—and I have shown 
it!” 

Roger looked at her. He had thrown 
down his hat, and she saw him against 
the background of sunny wood, as the 
magnificent embodiment of its youth and 
force. ‘And why have you avoided me ?” 
There was a warning tremor of excitement 
in his voice. “I haven’t deserved it! 
You’ve been awfully unkind to me.” 

*T won’t discuss it with you,” she cried 
passionately. ‘‘You are in my _ way, 
Mr. Barnes. Let me go back to the 
others!” And stretching out a_ small 
hand, she tried to put him aside. 

Roger hesitated, but only for a moment. 
He caught the hand, he gathered its 
owner into a pair of strong arms, and 
bending over her, he kissed her. Daphne, 
suffocated with anger and emotion, broke 
from him—tottering. ‘Then sinking on 
the ground beneath a tree, she burst into 
sobbing. Roger, scarlet, with sparkling 
eyes, dropped on one knee beside her. 

“Daphne, I’m a ruffian! forgive me! 
you must, Daphne! Look here, I want 


you to marry me. I’ve nothing to offer 
you, of course; Im a poor man, and 
you've all this horrible money! But I'll 
make you a good husband, Daphne, 
that I'll swear. If you'll take me, you 
shall never be sorry for it.” 

He looked at her again, sorely em- 
barrassed, and hating himself. Her 
small frame shook with weeping. And 
presently ‘she turned from him, and said 
in a fierce voice : 

“Go and tell all that to Elsie Mad- 
dison.” 

Infinitely relieved, Roger gave a quick, 
excited laugh. 

**She’d soon send me about my _ busi- 
ness! I should bea day too late for the 
fair, in that quarter. What do you think 
she and I have been talking about all this 
time, Daphne ?” 

“Tt don’t care,” said Daphne hastily, 
with face still averted. 

“I’m going to tell you, all the same,” 
said Roger triumphantly; and diving 
into his coat pocket, he produced “ my 
tutor’s” letter. Daphne sat immovable, 
and he had to read it aloud himself. It 
contained the rapturous account of 
Herbert French’s engagement to Miss 
Maddison, a happy event which had 
taken place in. England during the Eton 
holidays, about a month before this 
date. 

“There!” cried the young man, as he 
finished it. ‘And she’s talked about 
nothing all the time, nothing at all—but 
old Herbert—and how good he is—and 
how good-looking, and the Lord knows 
what! I got precious sick of it, though I 
think he’s a trump, too. Oh, Daphne! 
you were a little fool!” 

“All the same you have behaved 
abominably !” Daphne said, still choking. 

“No, I haven’t,” was Roger’s firm 
reply. “It was you whowere so cross, I 
couldn’t tell you anything. I say! you 
do know how to stick pins into people.” 

3ut he took up her hand, and kissed it 
as he spoke. 

Daphne allowed it. Her breast heaved 
as the storm departed. And she looked 
so charming, so soft, so desirable, as she 
sat there in her white dress, with her 
great tear-washed eyes and _ fluttering 
breath, that the youth was really touched 
and carried off his feet; and the rest of 
his task was quite easy. All the familiar 
things that had to be said were said, and 
with all the proper emphasis and spirit. 
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He played his part; the spring woods 
played theirs; and Daphne, worn out 
by emotion, and conquered by passion, 
gradually betrayed herself wholly. And 
so much at least may be said to the man’s 
credit, that there were certainly moments 
in the half-hour between them when, 
amid the rush of folk, laughter, and 
caresses, that conscience which he owed 
so greatly to the exertions of “ my tutor ” 
pricked him not a little. 

After losing themselves deliberately in 
the woods, they strolled back to join the 
rest of the party. ‘The sounds of conver- 
sation were already audible through the 
trees in front of them, when they saw 
Mrs. Verrier coming towards them. She 
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was walking alone and did not perceive 
them. Her eyes were raised and fixed, 
as though on some sight in front of them. 
The bitterness, the anguish one might 
almost call it, of her expression, the 
horror in the eyes, as of one ghost-led, 
ghost-driven, drew an exclamation from 
Roger. 

*'There’s Mrs. 
ill she looks !” 

Daphne paused, gazed, and shrank, 
She drew him aside through the trees. 

“ Let’s go another way. Madeleine’s 
often strange.” And with a superstitious 
pang she wished that Madeleine Verrier’s 
face had not been the first to meet her 
in this hour of her betrothal. 


Verrier ! how 


Why, 


(70 be continued. ) 


BALLADE OF GRACIEUSE AND PERCINET. 


(TO MADAME LA COMTESSE DAULNOY.) 


The earth a dimmer radiance shows— 


Sethe cores is gone from hill and plain, 


Softly as ever sings the rain, 
Royal as ever blooms the rose ; 
But now no fairy palace glows 
Through the dark woods for folk astray ; 
The fairies are with last year’s snows, 
With Gracieuse and Percinet. 


To-day no fairy regents reign, 
No Fairy Prince his aid bestows, 
The captive damsel with her chain 


Weeps on, and still no rescue knows ; 

Where the enchanted garden grows 
We cannot wander, come what may, 

We cannot thread the orchard-close 
With Gracieuse and Percinet. 


And yet—when all seems void and vain, 
And all the world grown grey with prose, 
Some whispering echo wakes again, 
Some mountain wind of memory blows ; 
The Blue Bird sings—the Fountain flows, 
All golden shine the skies of grey ; 
Gladly the heart a-maying goes 
With Gracieuse and Percinet. 


ENVOI. 


Prince, though the knightly years are fled, 
You still may find the magic way ; 
Youth and Enchantment are not dead 
With Gracieuse and Percinet. 
ROsAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 














— 











A drawing by Hanslip Fletcher. 


The historic archway which leads to the Church of St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield. 


** Out of grave peril it has been saved to London—a welcome New Year's gift—by the exertions of the rector and churchwardens oS 
St. Bartholomew the Great in beating up subscriptions with which to acguire the freehold of the old house built over it,” 
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A RELIC OF OLD SMITHFIELD. 


THE GAT£Z OF ST. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH. 


BY WALTER BELL. 


“* MITHFIELD retains one relic 
S and one only—of its great past 
~ visible to the wayfarer who 
chances into this byway of the City’s life. 
the church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great is there for those who look for it, 
screened behind a curtain of shops and 
offices. Even after all the mutilation it 
has undergone, it is probably the finest 
Norman ecclesiastical building in England, 
but with dwellings encroaching upon its 
walls on every side the exterior is lost 
to view. ‘The ‘ Smooth-field” which gave 
the wide open space its distinctive title 
has been wholly transformed, and except 
this little fragment nothing survives to sug- 
gest either its pageantry’ or its tragedy 
nothing but the name, and the shuddering 
memories that the name recalls. 

The wayfarer will find the last relic 
of Smithfield’s medizval days in the 
beautiful archway at the south-east corner, 
which still gives entrance to Bartholomew 
Close and to the church. Out of grave 
peril it has been saved to London—a 
welcome New Year's gift—by the exertions 
of the rector and churchwardens_ of 
St. Bartholomew the Great in beating up 
subscriptions with which to acquire the 
freehold of the old house built over it. 
The two are, of course, of widely different 
periods. ‘The arch dates from about 
1240 A.D, and the dwelling is either late 
seventeenth or early eighteenth century. 

Some have talked of the arch being 
“degraded” by this encumbrance. But 
I differ altogether. No possible produc- 
tion of the modern office-builder bestrid- 
ing the time-worn stones could possess 
half the charm of this picturesque old 
building, with its tile-hung front and_pro- 
jecting upper stories. Even if the two be 
incongruous, may they long remain! The 
arch and the dwelling stand or fall to- 
gether, and it is a thousand times better 
that the spirit which has wrought such 
destruction among London’s ancient 
monuments all around should in this 
instance be subdued. 

This is a gateway to a deal of England’s 





history. It was erected, as recent excava 
tions have disclosed, as a_ portion of 
the west front of the church, and the 
entrance to the south aisle of the nave— 
now in other respects completely de- 
stroyed, and the site utilised for a grave- 
yard. Even then a century had passed 
since Rahere, the founder of St. Bar 
tholomew’s Hospital and of the Priory 
Church—a good monk made out of a 
sorry jester—had had his miraculous 
vision and begun to build. You may 
read all about it in a Latin fourteenth 
century text preserved in the Cottonian 
MS. in the British Museum. A winged 
monster had seized Rahere in its claws, 
and below him a bottomless pit yawned. 
Then as he would have fallen a majestic 
form came to his rescue, and said: 

I am Bartholomew, the Apostle of Jesus 
Christ, that come to succour thee in thine 
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The old house over the gateway. 
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anguish, and to open to thee the secret 
mysteries of heaven. Know me truly, by the 
will and commandment of the Holy Trinity, 
and the common favour of the celestial 
court and council, to have chosen a place in 
the suburbs of London, at Smithfield, where 
in my name thou shalt found a church. 
This spiritual house Almighty God shall 
inhabit, and hallow it, and glorify it. Where- 
fore doubt thou nought; only give thy 
diligence, and my part shall be to provide 
necessaries, direct, build, and end this work. 


Such was the origin of Rahere’s noble 
foundation, which fromthe days of Henry I. 


Windsor Castle and there disappeared 
from history. 

An excellent ‘story ot the Church 
militant is associated with this same 
gateway. Henry III.’s wife, bent upon 
enriching herself, brought over Boniface 
of Savoy and had him made’ Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; and he, being 
also bent on enriching himself, gave out 
that he would visit all the religious houses 
in England, and among them St. Bartho- 
lomew’s—and extract those heavy fees 
which an archiepiscopal visit entailed 

















A drawing by Edgar Wilson. 


The gateway as it appeared twenty years ago. 


to Edward VII. has both ministered to 
the soul and cared for the body. When 
the arch was built Smithfield was in part a 
waterlogged marsh outside the City’s wall, 
with one dry spot whereon was reared the 
sign and token of civilisation—the gallows. 
They were lawless times. Hubert de 
Burgh had seized several citizens, exe- 
cuted three of them here—one a former 
Sheriff of London—and having cut off a 
hand and a foot of each of the others, 
turned them loose as terrible examples of 
the power of the Crown. The gateway 
was not a quarter of a century old when 
a Mayor of London was sent down to 





Informed politely that he was not wanted, 
hisGrace yet insisted. The sub-Prior met 
him at the gate, and warned him not to 
enter. Boniface raised his fist and knocked 
the sub-Prior down, and “with many 
oaths” rent in pieces the rich cope he was 
wearing. ‘Thereupon the Londoners took 
arms, and made such’ vigorous protest on 
behalf of the friars that the Pope was 
moved to compel the Archbishop to 
apologise, and by way of penance to 
build a chapel in Lambeth Palace. 

With his back to this gate, the King’s 
men drawn up in line, the youthful 
Richard II, confronted the rebels under 
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Wat Tyler, and it was in its immediate 
vicinity that from the strong arm of 
Mayor Walworth came the smashing 
blow that ended Tyler’ life and the 
peasants’ revolt in one stroke. 

Smithfield Gate has made a background 
for brighter scenes than these. The 
open space was ablaze with pageantry 
throughout the long medizval era, when it 
was the chief place for jousts and tourna- 
ments. Go to Froissart for the picture of 
the Royal tourney arranged by Richard II. 
From out the Tower “there issued forth 
sixty coursers, apparelled for the jousts, 
and upon every one an Esquire of honour 
riding a soft pace: then come forth sixty 
Ladyes of honour mounted upon palfreys 
riding on the one side, richly apparelled, 
and every ladye led a Knight with a 
chain of gold. Those knights being of 
the King’s party had their armour and 
apparel garnished with white Harts 
and Crowns of gold about the Harts’ 
necks, and so they came _ riding 
through the streets of London to Smith- 
field, with a great number of trumpets 
and other instruments of music before 
them” —a brave array. The Kings 
of England, France, and Scotland wit- 
nessed the royal jousts of Edward III. 
in 1357. 

The lists of Smithfield were also used 
for the sterner purpose of trial by battle. 
Often must some sorely stricken knight 
have been carried through this gateway 
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into the church to receive before the altar 
the last consolations of religion. 

Out of this same portal in other years 
passed many a mournful procession from 
the church—a pale, pitiful figure the 
central object of interest, by chance 
with priests and black-cowled friars march- 
ing by the side and at the rear. For 
but a few feet distant stood the dread 
stake at which perished the Smithfield 
martyrs. A simple tablet let into the 
hospital wall preserves the names of 
three of them: John Rogers, John 
Bradford, and John Philpot, who, it 
records, “with other servants of God 
suffered death by fire for the Faith of 
Christ in the years 1555—6-7.” 

With the dissolution of the monasteries 
by Henry VIII., and St. Bartholomew’s 
among them, the work of destruction 
began. The nave of the church and the 
Priory buildings were at once razed to 
the ground. For some reason the de- 
spoilers spared the ancientarchway, perhaps 
because it afforded a convenient entrance 
to the Close, and so it has come down to 
us substantially intact. 

It is typical of the Early English period. 
Time has worn and blackened tlhe thin 
shafts, the mouldings in the acutely 
pointed arch, and the tooth ornament in 
the hollows ; but it is a precious fragment. 
Its loss would have shattered the last visible 
link that binds the present day with the 
Smithfield of athousand historic memories. 


AT THE FERRY. 


HE waves lap half-asleep 
T Against the weeded wall ; 
Comes through the shadows deep 
The ferryman’s last call: 
The slow-receding sweep 
Of oars, and that is all. 


Deserted here I mark 
This wave-discoloured quay 
From which thou didst embark, 
Yet can I never see 


That further side, the dark 


Unknown that swallows thee. 


I strain mine aching sight 
Across the glimmering tide, 

Where still the circles light 
Are breaking faint and wide, 

Striving to pierce the night 
That whispers at my side. 


Here I must wait and yearn 
Until the dashing oar 
Proclaims the boat’s return 
From that mysterious shore,— 
Only that I may learn 
Thou comest back no more. 
ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
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From a private photograph 
Sir Frederick Treves in camp during the Boer War. 


His “ Tale of a Field Hospital” is a classic ; and his characteristic frankness came out at the end of the war, 
when he spoke in public of the plagues he had had to contend with—“‘ flies and women.” 
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Thatched House Lodge: Sir Frederick Treves's house in Richmond Park. 


SIR FREDERICK TREVES. 


HIS LIFE WORK IN 


BY WILFRED 


PEACE AND IN WAR. 


GRENFELL. 


The following tribute to the greatest of field-surgeons is written by an old pupil at the London Hospival. 
Dr. Grenfell has served alongside Sir Frederick in many of his spheres, and for many years past has 
ministered under conditions of the severest hardship to perhaps the hardest workers in the world 


th: deep-sea fishermen of Labrador. Jt is Dr. Grenfell who has suggested to the Norwegian Govern- 


ment the advisability of sending officially to examine a grave said to be that of Andrée, the ill-fated 
explerer, and at the time of going to press Dr. Grenfell has been asked to undertake the control of 


the necessary expedition. 


HAVE known Sir I'rederick ‘Treves 

to tackle many diverse propositions, 

from sailing an open lugger across 
the English Channel on a dirty night, 
through handling, as a young lecturer, a 
crowd of medical students who had tra- 
ditions to maintain that even Bob Sawyer 
might have envied, and again through en- 
tertaining crowds of the sharpest London 
urchins and holding his own there (to my 
mind, a more difficult task still), to stand- 
ing before kings; and, in the “ American 
language,” I never yet knew of his being 
“fazed.” We used to say at school if a 


fellow was really good at one branch of 


athletics you could pretty well count on 
his being good all round, and when the 
cricket season was over a good man 
would find his place at football, and 
could generally be looked to for help 
when the Easter term brought the track 
team out. So it has always seemed to 


me of Sir Frederick. ‘To me he has 
always been the ideal all-round man ; and 
I would just as soon to-day take his 
advice on how much of the main-sheet 
to get to claw a vessel best to windward, 
as I would on how far to venture in a 
delicate surgical operation. 

Whenever Sir Frederick ‘Treves is sched- 
uled to speak after dinner, you may be 
certain that his remarks will be helpful 
to digestion, with their dry, terse humour. 
Yet at the same time you can count on 
his not blinking the subject for con- 
ventional reasons. One speech alone 
has been almost enough to make him 
famous—a speech in which he included 
among the dangers to our soldiers in 
South Africa during the war “ the plague 
of flies and women.” That speech was 
far from wasted breath, as he well knew. 

Again, if it is a surgical lecture he 
is to deliver, you can be sure you will go 
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away with the facts in mnemonic form. I 
remember his trying to impress the definite 
existence of the peritoneum and its im- 
portance on our minds at a surgical lecture 
once, by saying: “Gentlemen, | have come 
here from dissecting a hippopotamus at 
the Zoo, and I was able to swing freely 
by its peritoneum.” (He was surgeon in 
ordinary to the London Zoological Gardens, 
to fill up the time between the thousand 
other duties.) 

Whenever you have found an article of 
his in Zhe Lancet—which does not asa rule 
rival the comic journals for light reading 
—you would be sure to read that article 
through ; for no one ever knew him to 
write a potboiler. His name was always 
a guarantee that there was something he 
wanted to say worth saying, and, however 
dry or professional that was, his article 
was always full of humour. Moreover, 
you would wonder how the solemn scien- 
tific authorities you yourself have stood 
so in awe of, could have listened to such 
sensible but revolutionary speaking unless 
they preferred to think it was all banter. 
He couldn’t do the most ordinary thing 
in a conventional way. ‘Though com- 
paratively poor in those days, we students 
always looked to him for a good prize for 
athletic contests. I was delegated, as 
secretary for the Rowing Club, on one 
occasion to interview him on the subject 
of a forthcoming regatta. He promptly 
presented me with a huge three-handled 
beer tankard to be competed for in an 
ordinary dingy “ with a coxswain, that the 
oarsman may devote all his energies to 
the progression of his boat.” 

As a conversationalist, I personally 
have never fallen in with Sir Frederick’s 
equal. During a long summer vacation 
spent with him and his family in the 
Scilly Islands, it was the custom to sit out 
in the evening on the roadside (I can’t 
claim the cottage had a piazza); and 
night after night those who were of our 
party listened to stories none the less 
keenly because some parts were playfully 
legendary. On the other hand, so adapt- 
able and unconventional is he, that, when 
I first went to sea among the deep-sea 
fishermen of the North Sea, again and 
again things were told me, and retold, 
by “unlearned and ignorant men” who 
had sat at the feet of this landsman on 
their own lockers during only one short 
voyage among them. It had greatly sur- 


prised some of them, that in a winter trip 


on the worst fishing grounds anywhere, 
they ‘‘couldn’t capsize that doctor.” 
Moreover, on one occasion when we had 
landed at Ymuiden, into which our fishing 
smack had run with a cargo of fish, we 
went on to Amsterdam, where nothing 
seemed to delight Sir Frederick so much 
as that, in our seafaring garments, we 
were not looked on as fit to enter a decent 
hotel for dinner. 

As a writer, the world is beginning to 
know him in other than _ professional 
fields. His “Tale of a Field Hospital ” 
—a short brochure written after his visit 
to South Africa—is a classic, and has 
been described as “‘ the best thing written 
about the war.” His epigrammatic, terse 
style, and the underlying depth of senti- 
ment that characterises the man every- 
where, come out better in none of his 
writings. His book called “The Other 
Side of the Lantern,” written after a trip 
round the world, is well worth the time 
devoted to reading it, if for nothing else 
than the chapter describing the embarka- 
tion at ‘Tilbury. It affords a bit of 
characteristic humour which one would 
gladly pay for in these days. ‘This sense 
of humour greatly helped his popularity 
among students, a fact well testified to by 
his election to the Lord Rectorship of 
Aberdeen University—by a most un- 
expected majority—against a powerful 
rival to a “mere doctor.” I have a letter 
written by him when sitting in the exami- 
nation hall at Cambridge University in 
his capacity as examiner, in which he 
says: “I can’t help being amused with 
the trepidation of some of the candidates, 
for I am myself all the while reading up 
for my examination in seamanship and 
navigation next week at the London 
Docks ; and unless I can get more time, 
there seems every probability I shall only 
go there to be plucked.” 

Those who know him only as the in- 
flexible surgeon who removed limbs 
wholesale, as in his “‘ removal of the whole 
fore-quarter for cancer,” or who would 
open a brain or a joint, or handle the 
peritoneum at a time when aseptic surgery 
was in its babyhood, cannot credit him 
with thase simple but lovable emotions 
which we associate with tenderly nurtured 
men or gentle women. Yet I cannot 
forget the emotion with which I was 
shown one evening a tiny sovereign-gold 
piece given him by a grateful patient and 
guarded as a priceless treasure. A sailor 
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Sir Frederick Treves, @.C.V.0., C.B., F.R.C.8., LL.D. 


“To me he has always been the ideal man ; and I would just as soon take his advice on how best to claw 
a vessel to windward as I would on a delicate surgical operation.” 
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from Norway had been operated on by 
Sir Frederick in hospital. His life had 
been saved, and he had gone his way with 
the hundreds of others, who as arule never 
call even to inquire who was the surgeon 
who “did the thing.” Late one evening 
a timid knock brought Sir Frederick him- 
self at that unusual hour to his door in 
Wimpole Street. A tall, gaunt sailor in 
threadbare attire asked if this was where 
“Mr. ‘Treves lives.” At his earnest re- 
quest, though somewhat under protest, he 
was allowed to enter. He at once pro- 
ceeded to get out a jack-knife, and from 
the lining of the belt of his trousers he cut 
out a small gold piece and offered it to 
Sir Frederick. On his refusal to accept 
it, the man was so hurt that Sir Frederick 
listened to his story. ‘The man had, on 
leaving hospital, sought a berth at the 
London docks, but, being a stranger, had 
been unable to get one. He had got out 
of money, and had gone hungry day after 
day, though he knew that he had, sewn 
up in his waistband by his wife in Norway, 
the piece of gold in question. He had 
got so pulled down by bad living that he 
at last decided he must spend the money, 
but that very day had succeeded in getting 
a berth on a ship, and his advance had 
given the food he stood so sorely in need 
of. He had promptly tramped all the 
way to Wimpole Street. How he found 
out Sir Frederick’s address was always a 
puzzle (for he was not the famous King’s 
Surgeon in those days). All I was told 
was that the sailor did the thing so humbly, 
and yet so insistently, and departed so 
incontinently, that Sir Frederick found 
himself bowing into the darkness, holding 
the gold piece in his hands, and with an 
overwhelming sense of inferiority strongly 
impressed on his mind. 

If I were asked to name any man I 
have known personally, anywhere, who has 
made the most of his life, I should with- 
out hesitation say Sir Frederick Treves. 
Yet, with countless other interests and 
occupations, it is as a surgical author, and 
a most brilliant exponent of the surgical 
art, that Sir Frederick has risen to fame. 
It was true once, and I believe it is true 
still, that “Sir Frederick Treves is the 
most prolific surgical author alive.” His 
pen and knife were, when I first knew 
him, never idle; and I can hardly say 
from which I learnt most. His books 


were classics on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and I doubt if any surgical work yet 


written can compare with Treves’s ‘“Opera- 
tive Surgery ” for the practical assistance 
it gives to a young operator who is in 
d.ubt. The book is just like the man. 
It says, “Do this one thing,” “ Use that 
one instrument,” “ Make that particular 
incision,” ‘Insert that ligature and no 
other”—so that you can go up to your 
work confident that all will go well. You 
are no longer in doubt, and the trepida- 
tion resulting from it, even though there 
be better ways of working; for you are 
inspired with your authors own con- 
fidence—a feeling so absolutely essential 
to success in surgery. You seem almost 
to see your patient walking away well and 
grateful before you begin. 

In teaching, also, at the London 
Hospital, I never knew any man who 
could command the hearing he could. 
His house-surgeon would be taxed to 
his utmost on his visiting days to get 
the great crowd that used to follow Sir 
Frederick round the wards to allow space 
for even nurses and dressers to pass to 
the patients’ bedsides. When acting in 
that capacity, I myself have had to stand 
behind rows of graduates and under- 
graduates from all over the world, who 
had come untold distances to hear him, 
and weve not going to be shouldered into 
the background, while a humble house- 
surgeon tried to create an unseemly dis- 
turbance by getting near the patients in 
order to explain the progress of the case. 
Not that that was generally necessary, 
for, with ten thousand other duties, Sir 
Frederick always went round his wards 
alone and personally saw every one of his 
cases every Sunday morning, note-book in 
hand. In this way he always fully justi- 
fied the trouble men took to follow him, 
by having groups of cases ready to 
illustrate the valuable points he intended 
his audience to carry away with them. 
You could always rely absolutely on his 
being up to time, and his students looked 
on him as infallible. 

Those were great days for London 
Hospital men. ‘The famous Sir Andrew 
Clark was teaching Medicine, Frederick 
Treves was teaching Surgery. Many a 
day have we students bewailed our evil 
fortune that those two men chanced to 
be in the ward at the same time. Many 
times have we run hot-foot from the 
surgical to the medical side, and vice 
versa, in order not to miss the clinics of 
either of these famous teachers. 
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There were one or two things that 
specially impressed us students more, 
perhaps, than others. One was Sir 
I'rederick’s dogmatism in a_ profession 
where dogmatism is practically impossible ; 
and where, if anywhere, it seems to pay 
best to sit on the fence, and so come out 
on top whatever happens to the patient. 
But Sir Frederick always said : 


To teach diagnosis, you must diagnose. 
To be a surgeon, you must make up your 
mind, for your own sake. You won't give 
a patient confidence by saying, “ Your 
trouble, ma’am, may be cancer of the 
cesophagus, but it may be measles.” You 
will never earn the confidence of your 
patients by not venturing on definite de- 
cisions. By ambiguous utterances and pre- 
tending to be wiser than you are, you always 
stand to lose your patients’ as well as your 
own respect, 


This simplicity, if I may call it so, 
this straightforwardness and utter absence 
of any pretence, contributed largely to 
his popularity ; though in things medical, 
alas! the public love to be humbugged, 
and indeed pay well if you only con- 
descend to it. I can’t say Sir Frederick 
despised medicine for that reason; but 
when handed a stethoscope by his cor- 
responding physician before a group of 
students at a bedside, I have seen him 
take it up and look through it, and ask, 
with a twinkle, what it was for. 

As a chief to work under, Sir Frederick 
was always considered facile princeps in 
my time, and his appointment was the 
“blue ribbon” on the surgical side. All 
the book reading in the world won’t make 
a good surgeon. Buta man having the 
actual work delegated to him under the 
immediate hand and eye of a master like 
Sir Frederick ‘cannot help being an 
immense gainer. Often he would step 
to the background, while he watched, 
advised, and directed the hands of his 
house surgeons, that they might the better 
aid people unknown in the days to come. 

No single life better exemplifies the old 
adage that “ Work spells success.” Sir 
I’rederick had his own way to make, with- 
out any financial backing. He was confi- 
dent enough to take a house in Wimpole 
Street, the haunt of the greatest in the 
profession. For years it was said that the 
light of the London Hospital never went 
out in Wimpole Street. This, being 
interpreted, meant that other members of 
the staff of the hospital had not finished 


burning the midnight oil before Frederick 
Treves was out of bed and beginning his 
day’s work. A restless nature and the 
vagabond life I have myself led have kept 
me always an early riser. Yet through all 
the times I have enjoyed the hospitality 
of the quaint house in that haunt of 
doctors, I have never yet crept down 
early without finding that Sir Frederick 
had been up and done good work while 
I lay a-snoozing. Tour a.m. has seen 
him at work day after day, summer and 
winter, the simple preparations necessary 
to render it possible being made in a few 
minutes by himself. At seven o'clock the 
flannels and sweater, which served just as 
well for intellectual work as physical, were 
doffed. A cold bath and a light breakfast 
at 7.30, and then the more conventional 
garments and the operative work at his 
private hospital ; then away to the lecture- 
room and public. A light luncheon at 
home, private visiting and ward work, and 
then dinner at seven, and the evening 
always with his family. While at work, 
he worked indefatigably. But to be able 
to work—z.e., to do work that is satis- 
factory,—no man ever believed more in 
play. I think nothing surprised me more, 
when I first learnt it, than that a man so 
sought after could actually throw every- 
thing aside and leave London regularly 
for three months every year. This he 
has done almost as a religious observance 
ever since I have known him, and I think 
for nothing have I admired him more. 
Surely it is a mark of greatness to know 
these things, and act on them. ‘To be 
able to regulate one’s life as he has done 
impresses you with the fact that, while a 
master of other men, he is master of him- 
self ; that while he was a veritable Tartar 
in discipline with his assistants, he was 
equally strict with himself—and this in 
a man with his sense of humour, his 
bonhomie, and the love of life he possesses 
so abundantly, shows a versatility that 
very few men possess. 

There is another aspect of Sir Fred- 
erick’s character which I shall only touch 
upon very lightly. For, in spite of the 
permission to write this article, it is a 
sacred subject in the hands of an outsider. 
This, however, I cannot refrain from 
saying: I have never known any one 
more devoted to his family ; not in that 
silly, sentimental way in which some 
slobber over their own prodigies, but as 
shown by the fact that if you wanted at 
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any time to see Sir Frederick, when it 
wasn't his time for hospital or some other 
work, you need scarcely ever “ring him 
up” and ask if he was at home. You 
were safe in going to the trouble of even 
a train journey to town, and just calling 
round. In recreation hours one was sure 
to find him at home. A man so attractive 
as an after-dinner speaker, a man so well 
known through the length and breadth of 


simply rock-bottom axioms; and, more 
than that, were the obediently kept rules 
of life in Sir Frederick’s household. Early 
to bed, early to rise, long and absolute 
holidays, and at all times the simplest of 
lives, have gone a long way, as adjuncts of 
the original personality, to evolve the Sir 
Frederick ‘reves, Bart., M.D., G.C.V.O., 
C.B., F.R.C.S., LL.D., Sergeant-Sur- 
geon to the King, etc., of to-day. The 
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every evening in the week. Yet all I can 
state is the fact that any day after eight 
o’clock in the evening you could count on 
finding Sir Frederick smoking his daily 
pipe over his. own hearthstone ; while 
two hours later, if you had the hardihood 
to pursue him, you would catch Sir 
Frederick in bed. 

“To be healthy is to be wealthy,” “To 
be healthy is to be happy,” “To be 
healthy is to be wise.” ‘These were 


bracelet, to resemble the one discovered 
in the story. He then announced a race 
for any girls who liked to enter, in the 
ordinary Scilly Islander’s punt, such as 
Armorelle had used in her famous row. 
The punts were all brought to one spot, 
and the competitors drew lots which they 
should row in. It spoke well for the 
practice of hygiene in his own home that 
his daughter, necessarily brought up in 
London, should be able on the fateful 











SIR FREDERICK 


morning, to enter, scull away from the 
whole crowd, and come in a long winner, 
thereby earning the right to give away the 
bracelet at the ‘Town Hall at the ball given 
in honour of the occasion. Moreover, the 
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great “Health Exhibition” in London. 
When I asked him one day how he knew 
if dresses for his girls were really up to the 
standard of health, “Oh, I hold up my 
hat at arm’s length,” he replied, “and if 


Sir Frederick in sea-going rig. 
North Sea fishermen have sat at the feet of Sir Frederick Treves in navigation and other matters, and wondered 
why they ‘‘ couldn’t capsize that doctor.” 


swimming race for men over forty-five was 
won by Sir Frederick Treves himself. 
Though at that time a young man 
scarcely known, Sir Frederick was one of 
the judges chosen for the section of 


healthful and reasonable dress at the 


they can kick it out of my hand without in- 
convenience, I consider it to be all right.” 

To-day Sir Frederick is a man whose 
advice counts more with his Sovereign 
than probably that of any living man, a 
man who is exercising invaluable influence 
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SIR FREDERICK 


in a thousand beneficent ways in reforming 
abuses that have become sacred from 
age, and which those who could have 
altered them long ago have been afraid to 
change; a man with that peculiar and 
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money, if he had desired that, must have 
rolled in like water over Niagara, and 
whose only explanation, so far as I ever 
heard one given, was, “It is better to re- 
tire decently when you can do so than 


























Sir Frederick Treves and Sir Francis Laking in an important consultation at Buckingham Palace 
during the King’s illness. 


rare courage, which has never been afraid 
of “what people will say” ; a man giving 
of his great capacities to these things 
without seeking recognition or reward; a 
man who stopped practising surgery at 
the very zenith of his fame, just when 


live to be kicked out later for incompe- 
tence”; a man who, as a civil surgeon, 
is sent out to a war, and on his return 
is made to take a place at the War Office, 
and who has been most largely responsible 
since the appointment for the introduc- 
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The Study at Thatched House Lodge. 


tion of that very kind of reform and im- 
provement which gave Japan the world’s 
commendation in her recent struggle 
with Russia. 

Among all that stimulates the youth of 
a nation to greater effort and higher ideals, 
none are more helpful, more practical, or 
more imperious than the life and example 
of a really great man. No sermon can 
touch the oratory of a life that is worth 
while. It was Frederick Treves who 
introduced me to a life among sailors. It 
was he who stated the case plainly for 
me, when I balanced up between a life 


in London and a missionary life at sea, 
From that day to this, in a thousand ways, 
Sir Frederick Treves has been a stimulus 
and an inspiration to me, to say nothing 
of the thousand personal kindnesses that 
I, with all his other old students, am 
indebted to him for. The great char- 
acteristic of his life, the secret of his suc- 
cess, is his absolute, indefatigable thorough- 
ness. Whatever he does he does well, and 
no amount of toil is counted lost, so long 
as the end is reached. I think of him when 
I hear “Seest thou a man diligent in his 
business ? he shall stand before kings.” 


A BACHELOR’S LAMENT. 


Bie sterling countenance of Jane 
Was vigorously planned, though plain. 

This, and a soul of soaring bent, 

With deep reluctance I forewent, 

Feeling that Providence would mate her 

To one whose moral needs were greater. 


With matchless beauty Kate combined 
A flippant quality of mind, 

Unfitted ever to respect 

My loftier flights of intellect. 

Mere comeliness in any lass 

Is vanitatum vanitas. 


I will allow this tear to tell 

How fond I was of Christobel ; 
For she was beautiful, though good, 
And suited to my every mood. 
Then came that fateful parish tea, 
When the fell Curate ousted me. 


Yet Angels, in my dreams, have said, 
“Clarence, there waits for thee a maid 
(Whose pleasing qualities are blent 
With a substantial settlement ) 
More able to discriminate 
Than Jane or Christobel or Kate.” 

L. C. Hayes. 
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BY T. DONOVAN BAYLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL. 


\ \ YHOLLY unconscious of the 

momentous events happening 

in the outside world, a man 

was working amongst strange and com- 

plicated instruments, and, although it 

was mid-August, the temperature of his 
laboratory was below freezing-point. 

The man, spare and bent with long- 
endured toil, was the celebrated Pro- 
fessor James Arburton, the great physicist, 
and the task upon which he was engaged 
was, chimerical as it may seem, the 
liquefaction of The Ether, that impal- 
pable something which is the carrier of 
the light and heat of the stars. 

Whilst the prevalent belief amongst 
scientists is that ‘The Ether is rather a 
conveniently assumed abstraction than 
a definite entity, Arburton had always 
held that, granted the devising of the 
proper apparatus, ‘The Ether might be 
reduced to a visible and liquid condition. 
It was upon this marvellous conception 
that he was working, an experiment that, 
if successful, would reduce the achieve- 
ment of the liquefaction of hydrogen 
to the region of child’s play. Large as 
was his laboratory it was crowded with 
immense apparatus, designed to solidify 
thousands of cubic yards of air a day, 
from which he obtained, by a process 
of reiterated redistillation, subtle ethereal 
gases, as yet unnamed, which, in turn, 
yielded to. his daring skill the yet more 
elusive liquid he expected would contain 
The Ether itself. 

It was one of those illimitable dreams 
of science which, united to an infinite 
precision, once in a hundred years shatter 
and remould the world’s ideas. 

The work had been slow, for the in- 
tense cold and the mighty pressures 
necessary rendered obligatory the most 
stringent precautions. ‘The tiniest flaw 
in one of the huge receivers would have 
meant his death by instant freezing. 
Deep in the interior of giant plant some- 
what analogous to a still, trickled, in liquid 
form, constituents of the atmosphere, 
hitherto so intangible that they were 
unknown and unimagined. 


The rest of the laboratory was parti- 
tioned off from this portion of the 
apparatus by a double wall of plate glass, 
the interspace of which was filled by a 
clear liquid incapable of conducting heat. 
The perfecting of this “ thermo-insulator ” 
alone had not been the least part of 
Professor Arburton’s life work, and it 
was the source from which he derived 
the fortune necessary to carry on his 
costly experiments, for so complete a 
non-conductor of heat was of incalculable 
value commercially. It is everywhere 
knewn as “‘ A-caloron.” 

Automatically as the receivers filled 
the liquid was emptied into thermal 
flasks, which were double walled, and 
insulated from heat by means of a 
“cushion” of ‘A-caloron,” capable of 
preserving their contents at the same 
temperature for several months, for the 
thermo-insulator is as impervious to the 
transmission of heat or cold asa vulcanite 
rod is to the electric current. 

When the ringing of the safety bell 
announced that the last flask was full 
and securely sealed, Arburton wrapped 
himself in a fur coat, placed heavy gloves 
on his hands, and entered the chamber 
behind the glass wall. The moisture in 
his breath dropped to the ground in tiny 
particles of ice as he approached the 
strangely fashioned apparatus, which 
radiated a blighting cold through their 
outer packing. As speedily as possible 
he opened the massive doors of the 
storage receptacle, removed the thermal 
flasks, and hastened back to his fire. 
He had filled one hundred, and from 
their contents he intended to-morrow to 
attempt to obtain The Ether itself. 
To-morrow he would know whether he 
was right or wrong, whether he had 
made a great discovery, or had wasted 
his labour and means te no end. 

He sat down to rest, and lit his pipe, 
realising as he did so that he had not 
left these rooms for nearly a week. He 
had isolated himself so completely that 
had London vanished he scarcely could 
have known, 
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Presently he recognised a step coming 
up the stone staircase, and rose to admit 
Blaydon, the aeroplane expert, and. found 
himself wondering if he had been success- 
ful in his trials with the new machine. 

“Why, Blaydon, what an age since 
you were here! Come in,” he exclaimed 
with sincere heartiness, a somewhat 
ludicrous figure in his fur wrappings. 

“Great Heaven! how can you live in 
this fearful cold?” said Blaydon, staying 
where he was, ‘Whatever are you 
doing? Here it is August: you have a 
big fire: and yet the place is like an 
ice-house !” 

“Come along in. As usual, I am 
working on The Ether, and with all my 
care I cannot keep the laboratory warmer. 
I think 1 am near the end, though. As 
[ said, it’s only a gas, after all. Unless I 
am hopelessly out of my _ calculations 
I shall separate it to-morrow.” 

‘**T’m not coming in there, thanks, I’m 
too hot after my walk to sit in that frost, 
but I’m awfully glad things are turning 
out as you had hoped. Would The Ether 
be of any use commercially, if you could 
manufacture it ?” 

** My dear fellow, you don’t understand 
the magnitude of the thing. If, as I shall, 
I reduce the most impalpable- but I 
cannot explain.” He waved his hands 
excitably. ‘“‘You must try to take my 
word for it. It is a stupendous circum- 





stance. Why, to get even an ounce of 


The Ether I should have to dredge 
hundreds of cubic miles of space.” 

“T think you are right: it's not my 
subject, you see. I’m an aeronaut. But 
have you heard the latest news of the 
invasion? ‘lhe Germans won a battle at 
Barnet last night, and today they took 
‘Totteridge, Hendon, and Hampstead. 
‘The intelligence is just in. It’s said they 
threaten to shell London to-morrow, 
unless we surrender. How fearfully 
sudden——” 

“Whatever are you talking about? 
What Germans ?” 

‘**Do you mean to tell me —— do you 
really mean you didn’t know? Why, 
man! it’s incredible. Surely you heard 
the artillery ? It made noise enough !” 

*‘ For the last five days I have not left 
this laboratory. I have slept here even. 
It was impossible to go. If that machine 
yonder had stopped running for ten 
minutes, it would have meant the wasting 
of ten months’ work. Tell me what has 


happened outside. | know nothing. 
‘There might have been fire or pestilence 
or war, and I should not have known.” 

“Then you are really ignorant that a 
German army, one hundred and forty 
thousand strong, eluded our fleet, landed 
safely, and marched on London ?” 

“What!” Arburton stared at him in- 
credulously. 

‘Ves, it’s only too true, and it’s on that 
very matter I have come to see you. 
You are a chemist,” he went on with 
intense earnestness. “Tell me the best 
explosive to drop on them. Some deadly 
thing I could make myself—not heavy, 
you know, but something devastating.” 

“You talk about ‘dropping’ things. 
Am [ to infer from that, that you have 
completed your aeroplane. You might 
have told me, old fellow.” 

“Why, I wrote you all about it on 
Monday.” 

“Ah, I have seen no correspondence 
this week. I was too busy. Your letter 
must be waiting for me at home.” 

“TI wrote after my first trial.” He 
laughed reminiscently. “J think I must 
have scared every peasant in Galway. I 
wanted to keep quiet, so I only went up 
in the evening, and they took me for 
something evilly supernatural. Do you 
know, I came from the West of Ireland to 
London last night in five hours. ‘That’s 
speed! And I am fit to go back again now. 
Man, I could go aerial figure skating over 
‘Trafalgar Square, and never cast a shadow 
outside it.” 

He was silent awhile, thinking. Then, 

“And yet I can’t see how I can help 
England. I ought to be able to, with the 
first aeroplane ever practicably flown. 
This is the ruinous end of their ‘ Blue 
Water’ fantasy. Did they think they 
could pave the North Sea with battle- 
ships? Here's this England of ours, that 
has never known the march of a hostile 
regiment for nine hundred years, sacri- 
ficed to an idea.” He swore. 

“But is it really as bad as that? 1 
cannot grasp it yet. Five days ago, when 
I shut myself in here, no one imagined 
such a thing, and now you tell me that 
the Germans are threatening London. 
It’s incredible, it’s—it’s——” He sought 


for a word to express his bewilderment, 
and Blaydon broke in. 

‘“How else could it be? Don’t you 
see, it had to be so, or they never could 
have done it at all. ‘They wouldn’t say 
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‘We're coming next week, va Lowestoft,’ 
you know. The essence of the whole 
treacherous thing was surprise.” 

“Come inside,” said Arburton, ‘The 
place is warmer now, and we can talk it 
over.” He led the way in amongst the 
mighty compressors and dynamos. The 
light was fading, and the fire cast disturb- 
ing shadows from the great, strangely 
shaped instruments. 

“Give us some more light, old fellow,” 
said Blaydon, “This place makes me 
feel creepy. Queer, isn’t it? I’m all 
right half a mile up, but in here—ugh !” 
a little eddy of cold struck him, and he 
shivered. 

He sat down, and held his hands out 
to the blaze, and Arburton shuffled about 
amongst his apparatus, and tried to 
understand. He had been so wrapped 
in his work that the raw fact that Eng- 
land was invaded would not condense in 
his mind. Blaydon, dimly feeling this, 
rose and gripped his arm. 

** Think, man think,” he said insistently. 
“You're a scientist. Is there nothing we 
can do? You talk of impounding The 
Ether in a glass bottle! I don’t mind 
what the risk is, if I can only strike some 
sort of blow. To think that England 
oh! it shames me. I'd dare anything. 
God, how I hate them!” And then 
Arburton had a vision of the German 
lines on Hampstead Heath, and the 
batteries of cannon menancing London. 
He turned to Blaydon, answering him in 
a calm, level voice. 

““You’ve made an impassioned appeal 
to Science, which is essentially unemo- 
tional. Compose yourself. Remember, 
you cannot do anything in a fume.” 

He placed a litre of alcohol under a 
bell-jar having a stoppered opening at 
the top. Going into the next room, he 
presently returned with a test-tube wrapped 
in a pad of cotton-wool, and containing a 
mass of crystals closely resembling snow. 
Taking a glass rod with a spatulated end, 
he removed a portion of the rapidly 
evaporating substance and thrust it into 
the top of the bell-jar, on the outside of 
which a thick layer of frost immediately 
appeared, The room grew intensely cold. 
After a slight interval he lifted the jar, 
and showed Blaydon that the alcohol was 
frozen solid. 

“That was ‘absolute alcohol,’ ” he went 
on, ‘and if you had been under that jar 
you would have been frozen as hard.” 





” 


** But what has that to do with 

“Wait. What I showed you was a 
solid gas, not air, but some of the rarer 
elements of the atmosphere, as yet un- 
named, from which I have been extracting 
a liquid, of course under immense cold 
and pressure—the mother solution, or 
matrix, of The Ether. Speaking to a lay- 
man, I might say that this matrix has no 
heat whatsoever, though, of course, it 
would have to be a degree or two colder 
before I could make that as a scientific 
statement. The important thing is its 
vast power of expansion. A litre of water 
at absolute zero would be nothing, but 
a litre of gas in liquid form reduced to 
that temperature, and capable of ex- 
panding into several thousand cubic yards, 
would be paralysingly deadly.” 

“In what way ?” 

‘It’s a question of latent heat. When 
a gas expands it robs the surrounding 
objects of their warmth, This ‘ matrix,’ 
as I call it, is composed of a number of 
rare ethereal gases of astonishingly great 
tenuity, compressed into a liquid at a 
temperature so low that it might be called 
heatless. Ice compared with it is com- 
paratively intensely hot. Whilst I can 
keep this matrix isolated from heat, which 
I do in my ‘A-caloron’ thermal flasks, 
it remains a liquid as harmless as water ; 
but were I to expose it to the ordinary 
conditions around us for one instant, the 
comparatively intense heat would cause it 
to expand, burst its containing vessel, and 
soak up heat like a sponge does water. 

“To put it another way. This mother 
solution, or matrix, contains, I calculate, 
about a half per cent. of ‘The Ether itself. 
When I tell you that were I able to 
reduce The Ether to the same density, a 
pint of it would, if left unprotected, bring 
the glacial epoch back to England for 
quite two years, and freeze solid every 
living creature within a hundred-mile 
radius, perhaps you will understand better. 
The Ether would be as much stronger 
than the ‘mother solution’ as that is 
stronger than the solid gas I used to 
freeze the alcohol.” 

Arburton ceased, and Blaydon sat in 
thought, trying to catch the drift of the 
thing. “I am afraid,” he said at last, 
“that I did not follow you entirely. You 
see, it isn’t in my line at all. But am I 
actually to understand that if I were to 
drop a quantity of that ‘ matrix’ upon the 
Germans they would perish ?” 
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“They would inevitably perish.” He 
stated it unemotionally, as a_ scientific 
truism. 

Blaydon looked at him curiously. 
“ You are a cold-blooded devil, old chap,” 
he said, remembering him as a freshman 
at the ’Varsity. 

“Why? After all, it’s more merciful 
than using explosives. No limbs torn 
off, nor skin ripped away from quivering 
muscles.” 

“That’s true. Can you let me have 
some of the stuff?” , 

“T’ll give you eight flasks: but I 
never thought it would be used in such 
a manner!” 

‘Will eight flasks be sufficient ?” 

“Yes, two for each camp. You have 
not realised its potency yet. I suppose 
that’s natural. Blaydon, it’s ruthlessly 
blighting.” 

“Man, you’ve bottled the cold of 
interstellar space.” 

Arburton laughed. ‘‘ That’s a close 
enough definition,’ he said. ‘Is your 
aeroplane, or motor-kite, or whatever it 
is, reasonably safe ?” 

“ Motor-kite isn’t a bad name. Yes, 
it’s safe. Do you mean to come with 
me? I wish you would.” 

“Yes, | ought to come. You wouldn’t 
be able to manage alone. You don’t 
understand what a powerful agent you 
would have to handle.” 

“TI know I have not grasped the idea 
yet, but that’s your part of the work now. 
Will you come with me at once? We 
must act to-night, if we are to be in ‘time.” 

“ Are there any English near the Ger- 
man lines ?” 

“No. They have driven them all into 
London, with the intimation that they 
mean to shell the place to-morrow, unless 
we surrender, . You see, the thing is in 
the nature of a raid, and they dare not 
delay.” 

“Shell London? They might wreck 
all my plant,” and he gazed round appre- 
hensively at his apparatus. The thought 
stung him into immediate energy. 

“T’m with you now, Blaydon. Come 
along, and let’s get it over.” He 
knocked his pipe out, and chose a large 
hamper, into which he carefully placed 
eight of the flasks containing the ‘‘matrix.” 
Descending the stairs, the two friends 
went into the street. 

Arburton stood on the pavement, and 
looked about him at the excited crowds. 


Groups of men were parading the roads 
singing patriotic songs, others wandered 
about in silent dejection, and, at a corner, 
a Salvation Army meeting was exhorting 
all and sundry to avail themselves of 
what time yet remained. In the distance 
a burst of cheering marked the passage of 
a battalion of infantry. 

A blinding light suddenly poured down 
from the sky. Blaydon looked up and 
scowled. 

“That’s the German __battle-airship 
Bismarck,” he growled. ‘I'll wreck her 
before sunrise, if I smash myself. Arbur- 
ton, you'll want all your courage this night, 
if you are coming up with me. Let us 
get on.” They reached a cab-rank, and 
ultimately found a driver. When they 
arrived at Blaydon’s aero-shed, they saw a 
silent group of men standing round the 
door. One of them—a postman—recog- 
nised him. 

“Going to make a flight to-night, sir ? ” 
he asked. ‘“‘We thought you might be 
going out the German’s way.” 

‘J am,” said Blaydon grimly ; and the 
men pressed round him clamorously. 

** Don’t hinder him, boys,” the postman 
shouted, and the others fell back. . 

Blaydon took Arburton into the shed 
and showed him the aeroplane, resting 
high on scaffolding, in front of which 
folding doors led out into the starshine. 
At the forward end of the craft was a 
wicked-looking knife, six feet in length, 
curving round well below the keel. 

“That’s what I call my ram,” he 
explained. 

*“* And the purpose of it ?” 

“To rip gas-bags. I designed this as 
a war-’plane. Get aboard.” 

He went round the mechanism carefully, 
threw out the clutch so that the engines 
ran free, and listened attentively to their 
song when he had started them. ‘“ She’ll 
do,” he said, taking his place behind the 
cylinders. He pulled a lever towards him, 
and the propellers hummed resonantly. 
The aeroplane moved forward. 

“ Hold on, Arburton, and don’t imagine 
you're falling,” he shouted, and, with the 
swoop of an albatross, they slid out on 
the wind, down, down—and then, when 
it seemed they must crash on to the pave- 
ment, Blaydon moved a small wheel, and 
they flew level above the anxious crowds 
and the shrill newsboys. Blaydon moved 
the wheel again, and they swerved up- 
wards, until Arburton was thrown off his 
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balance, and spun down against the 
radiators. He got on his feet, grasped 
the guardrail, leant over, and, while the 
London lights flowed under him like a 
scintillating torrent, was violently and 
ignominiously sick. 

Blaydon gave him no attention, scarcely 
spoke to him. His busy fingers played 
amongst the levers continuously, his 
watchful eyes lost no detail of the aero- 
plane, nor of the districts that reeled 
swiftly backwards far beneath them. 

Gradually Arburton felt less ill, though 
he was still very frightened. He was full 
of a terror that the narrow deck would 
tilt under him and precipitate him into 
the vast dimness below. As they bored 
their way into it the wind felt like water, 
so dense the pressure made it, and there 
was a glimmer of starlight on aluminium 
and steel. ‘The sinister blade encircling 
the prow glowed palely. 

“T’m going to hunt that German air- 
ship first,” Blaydon shouted above the 
gale their passage made. ‘“ As soon as I 
can see her searchlight I shall have her.” 
He moved the rudders, and the aeroplane 
swirled round in vast circles, until it 
seemed to Arburton, who was searching 
the sky for the enemy, that the lights 
below were weaving themselves into the 
figures of some crazy fetish dance. 

Blaydon sighted their enemy first after 
all, possibly because he knew better 
what to look for. He pointed it out to 
Arburton. 

“There she is. That thing like a grey 
minnow over Sirius. As the frigate of 
old is to the destroyer of to-day, so is an 
airship to an aeroplane. I shall have to 
get behind her, and as near as_ possible. 
You will want all your nerve now. She’s 
steering for Hampstead, and we shall have 
to be quick.” 

He did something amongst a row of 
little levers, and the aeroplane went 
up by the head, the staccato shrilling of 
the propellers rose in sound an octave, 
and the aeroplane sprang forward with 
terrific velocity. When he considered 
that he was high enough, Blaydon rushed 
them down on a long curving slant that 
brought Arburton’s heart to his throat, 
until they were about a thousand yards to 
the rear of the German, which was passing 
over Camden Town. Freeing the engines, 
Blaydon swooped. The crew saw him 
suddenly loom out of the darkness over- 
head, like some mighty hawk in sight of 


prey, and attempted to escape, but too 
late. The keen knife rent the silk in one 
tearing gash, and, as the aeroplane reeled 
in the shock and Blaydon threw in the 
engines, the hydrogen rushed out, and 
the doomed airship dropped like a stone. 

‘That is the disadvantage of gas-bags,” 
said Blaydon. 

Arburton, feeling that his stomach had 
fallen out of him, crawled amidships and 
lay down limply, unnerved by the thought 
of that sickening drop, and the awful 
final crash. When he revived they were 
slowly flying across Hampstead at a 
height of five hundred yards over the 
German lines. 

“You fainted,” said Blaydon. ‘Are you 
better now? Come here, and I'll give 
you a peg.” Arburton drank the brandy 
and looked down on the long rows of 
camp-fires. Some of the men were 
singing “‘’The Watch on the Rhine.” He 
smiled grimly as he peered down, listening 
to the noises floating up through the 
void, and addressed a sharp question to 
Blaydon. 

‘*Can you keep us motionless for five 
minutes ?” 

The soldiers below took up the chorus 
rousingly. And in the east a faint silver 
glow spread slowly. Blaydon stopped 
the propellers, and they hung in the air, 
upheld by the spinning lifting-vanes. He 
knelt down and raised a trap in the deck, 
and watched the land under them. 

“Theyre getting under arms,” he 
warned, 

The upper air was faintly tinged with 
sunlight, and a little fleet of clouds high 
overhead shone pale rose; but around 
and below the darkness still lay. 

** See how near the dawn is,” Arburton 
whispered. ‘ And yet not a man of them 
all will live to meet it.” He took up one 
of the flasks and drove two small holes 
into its side, one at the top and one at 
the bottom, laying it down with the 
apertures upwards, so that the insulating 
liquid might not escape until the proper 
time. 

“Ts it as sure as that ?” asked Blaydon, 
in an awed voice. Now that their work lay 
at hand, it oppressed him—the utter finality 
of their act too great a responsibility. 

“As sure,” Arburton replied, perforating 
the outer skin of the second flask. ‘“ You 
will have to get away as fast as you can 
when I have let these go. Are you 
ready ?” 








“*That is the disadvantage of gas-bags.’ said Blaydon." 
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Yes.” 

“Then take us on now. ‘There’s not 
a second to be lost.” 

When he finished speaking he cast the 
two missiles overboard ; and, whilst they 
spun in their descent, the insulating 
liquid spurted out. The aeroplane sprang 
forward, and the sun rose above the 
horizon. The two men gazed back at 
the receding camp ; and then, as though 
a great hand had swept them away, they 
saw the fires blotted out, and silence fell. 

“The flasks have burst. Nothing can 
avert the disaster,” Arburton said solemnly. 
He wrapped his cloak around him, and 
sat on the vibrating deck, with shoulders 
huddled up, as though expecting a blow. 
A chill wind rose. “The wings of the 
Death Angel,” he said, and shuddered. 

The aeroplane, with six flasks left, 
was steering for Hendon, the next camp. 


-When Arburton awoke late in the 
following afternoon he sent for a news- 
paper, and this is what he read: 

‘*ENGLAND SAVED. 

THE FROZEN DEATH. 
MYSTERIOUS DESTRUCTION OF 
THE GERMANS. 

As reported in the later editions of 7he 
Daily Monitor, an inexplicable catastrophe 
has overwhelmed the German Army of 
Invasion. 

Our special correspondent reports that 
Major Trevor, of the 99th M.I., rode out 
early this morning in command of a scouting- 
party in order to observe the enemy’s 
movements, and, strange to relate, met 
with no opposition. Fearing a trap, he 


advanced very cautiously as far as ‘Jack 
Straw’s Castle,’ where he determined to 
wait for a while. Although it is August, the 
day was intensely cold, and the grass was 
covered with white frost. At length he 
crept cautiously forward, and came upon 

THE DEAD BODY OF A GERMAN 

SENTRY. 

Incredible as it may read, the man was 
frozen solid. The nearer Major Trevor drew 
to the enemy’s position, the more intense was 
the cold, until he was constrained to wait 
until the sun had grown more powerful. 
He noticed many dead birds lying on the 
ground, 

ALL FROZEN HARD. 


When it was possible to continue he felt 
his way forward, until at length he came 
upon the main body of the Germans, when 
he was astounded and overawed to find 
that every man in the German camp, from 
Field-Marshal Miiller to the smallest 
drummer-boy, was dead. The _ corpses, 
which were 

ALL FROZEN SOLID, 


lay in every conceivable position as though 
in life, clearly showing that the disaster, 
whatever it was, had overtaken them with 
appalling swiftness. In one case they saw 
a soldier standing up leaning upon his rifle, 
but when they reached him, he, too, was 
found to be frozen. The bodies were so 
extremely cold that they could not be 
touched with the naked hand. 
STOP PRESS. (Later.) 

News has arrived from Hendon, Totte- 
ridge and Barnet that exactly the same 
fate has overtaken the Germans there as at 
Hampstead. England is delivered ; but by 
what grim agency it is at present impossible 
to imagine.” 


“MY LADY DAFFODIL.” 


Y Lady Daffodil looks out 
Upon the sweet Spring morning, 


A golden fillet ’mid her locks 
Meet for such fair adorning ; 
She waves the Winter’s dreams away : 
“°Tis past the time for sleeping, 
For now the world’s awake with song, 
My tryst with Spring I’m keeping.” 


She dons her quaint hooped petticoat, 

Flings off her mantle clinging, 
Then stands in gown of rich brocade, 
The very fairest sweetest maid 

That e’er the wind set swinging. . . . 
And Spring comes by, and sees her there, 
Golden her gown, and gold her hair, 
Kisses her lips, and calls her fair, 

And woos her with sweet singing. 


AUGUSTA HANCOCK. 











“* Modern French comedy is com- 
mendable for the directness y the 
study of actual life.” —MEREDITH. 





PARIS, THE CITY OF PLAYWRIGHTS. 


BY CHARLES DAWBARN. 


HERE is something in the atmo- 
sphere of Paris which prompts to 
play-writing. It is in the blood 

of every Parisian ; he feels he can and 
must write a play. It has been said that 
every roof in Paris hides the designer 
of a flying machine ; no doubt, also, it 
hides a poet and a playwright. Your 
concierge’s daughter dreams of the theatre, 
of the days when she will be a Réjane 
or Sarah Bernhardt : your concierge’s son, 
in the intervals of reading your corre- 
spondence, is probably composing a 
drama. He will be a Hervieu, a Capus 
ora Bernstein. Even the Prime Minister, 
the eloquent, iron-fisted Georges Cle- 
menceau, one of the great debaters of 
modern times, has written for the stage 
in his young days—days of comparative 
obscurity when he was turning out philo- 
sophical novels ; and, what is more, his 
play, Za Voile du Bonheur, has been 
given with great success in Italy. It is 
part of a young Frenchman’s education to 
write a play, just as he writes his thesis 
for his doctorate in law or letters, science 
or medicine. In the portfolios of the 
present members of the Cabinet you 
would find, I dare say, an unfinished play 
or two. Though it would be unkind to 
say that every deputy is a comedian, 
it would be hardly wide of the mark to 
insinuate that he is attracted to the 
theatre. It must be so; Latin blood 
seeks expression in theatrical display ; it 
likes the limelight, the fewx de la rampe. 
Is it astonishing to find that a man of 
such well-ordered and scientific imagina- 
tion as Jules Verne courted the drama in 


‘his first literary youth ? 
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He wrote, in- 
deed, a play in verse about Guy Fawkes 
and Gunpowder Plot. Like the famous 
scheme which it immortalised, it did not 
come off. Sensible man that he was, 
Jules Verne plunged straight away into 
submarine depths with Captain Nemo, and 
soared into the sky with his aerial navi- 
gators. : 

I think the most astonishing example 
of the fever of writing for the stage is that 
of Alexandre Duval, the restaurant king 
of Paris. You will know him by name, 
for is not the “Etablissement Duval” 
one of the familiar signs of Paris ?—the 
clean and bright interior, the little tables, 
the sober and neat-looking Hebes. 
In the midst of conducting an enormous 
business, which is represented by thirty 
restaurants, he finds time to court the 
Muses. When he is not composing 
waltzes, he hatches plays. His “ magnum 
opus,” however, is an operetta—a symp- 
tom of the same disease. It concerns a 
barmaid, which sounds political, or, at 
least, smacks of the lamented Licensing 
Bill. But Za Barmaid—an_ Anglo- 
French title which has a smack of sweet 
and unctuous flattery of the Entente— 
does not touch politics, and has _no- 
thing to do with Asquithian proposals to 
abolish beer. No, no; it is Cupid in the 
bar. La Barmaid is an attractive young 
thing, who is courted by a gay and 
fascinating customer. He is accepted, 
and she, with the precipitation excusable 
in the circumstances—especially in musical 
comedy—begins to pack her portmanteau. 
Love in the bar may laugh at locksmiths, 
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but it cannot laugh at a legitimate wife. 
The wife arrives, when she is not ex- 
pected—except by the audience—and the 
fun begins, of course. ‘The feathers fly, 
and the Duvalesque music is, I believe, 
marvellously descriptive. ‘That is the 
story, and Paris is to have the benefit 
of this musical menu very shortly. There 
is no reason why the humanitarian who 
caters for our meals should not equally stay 
the cravings for intellectual nourishment. 
Between din and dining, lunch and laugh- 
ter, there is no untunnelled Channel, 
And the 





excitement -——— 
that a play can 
cause is well 
exemplified by 
the case of Le 
Foyer. This 
is the play re- 
jected by M. 
Clarétie, 
director of the 
Comeédie Fran- 
¢aise, after ac- 
ceptance, and 
then imposed 
upon him by 
the Courts. 
By the fashion 
in which the 
pros and cons 
were = argued 
bythe Parisian 
press, you 
would suppose 
an affair of 
national im- 
portance. 
Yet it was 
merely the 








on the stage, as well as on the first floor, 
at the Maison de Molitre. And, consider- 
ing the character of the piece, it was not 
surprising that there was a riot at the 
second performance. 

Precisely how many persons are engaged 
in writing plays in Paris I do not know. 
I remember reading that five thousand 
described themselves as “‘dramaturge” on 
their census papers. ‘There are just 
fifty theatres in Paris, counting the leading 
houses on the Boulevards, the suburban 
theatres, and the (¢hédtres de genre. 

Supposing 

Ie each of the 
fifty presents* 
half -a- dozen 
plays a year— 
a liberal sup- 
position, per- 
haps, —it is 
clear that not 
ten per cent. 
of our army of 
dramatic 
writers can 
hope to see 
their work 
upon the stage 
in any given 
year, What 
becomesof the 
other four 
thousand 
seven hun- 
dred? Do 
they starve in 
garrets or 
sweep cTross- 
Ings en atten- 
dant better 
tt me £2 











national inter- Photo by Ch. Gerschel, Paris. 
est in the 
stage express- 
ing itself in 
print ; it was the delight of the French 
mind in a theatrical process. And, as- 
suredly, the case was not without its 
piquancy. M. Clarétie argued the im- 
propriety of certain of the characters : an 
Académicien of a cynical immorality and 
a wife of more than wifely compliance. 
3ut “‘ Les affaires sont les affaires,” even 
on the stage, and M. Clarétie having 
bound himself to M. Octave Mirbeau, 
the author of the work, was condemned 
to play or pay. He preferred the former 
course. ‘That is why there is a “foyer” 


M. Sacha Guitry, 
The youngest of the playwrights of Paris. 


Touching the 
sweeping of 
crossings, it is 
not incompat- 
ible with an active pursuit of literature. I 
was honoured, recently, with the acquaint- 
ance of a crossing-sweeper who conducted, 
with great dignity and success, the organ 
of his profession. He discussed the lead- 
ing articles with his friends before putting 
pen to paper. I gathered that his great 
subject was the police; their lack of 
sympathy for members of his craft must 
have provided him with an inexhaustible 
theme. But we are getting far from 
plays and playwrights. 

In France, the stage attracts the best 




















PARIS, THE CITY 


pens—and the worst. You find men like 
Anatole France, Jules Lemaitre, Paul 
Hervieu, Henry Lavedan, Abel Hermant, 
Octave Mirbeau, Georges de Porto- 
Riche and Pierre Loti, all excellent 
writers, contributing to the literature of 
the theatre. 

One of the reasons of such a galaxy of 
talent at the service of modern drama is 
the freedom with which any subject can 
be discussed. There is no Censor in 
France to pencil out the salient parts 
of a play, and subjects are chosen and 
treated in a 
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part. But this is controversy; let us 
hasten. 

The stage offers such tremendous 


emoluments to the successful that it is 
not surprising to find the most ambitious 
and gifted young men straining every 
nerve to pass through its golden portals. 
Alfred Capus, Maurice Donnay, Hervieu, 
3rieux, Henri Bataille, and Henri Bern- 
stein are the young men of the drama, the 
forward phalanx whose work has con- 
quered the public. They have risen to 
fame and opulence with extraordinary 

rapidity. It 





manner which 
would raise the 
horrified ex- 
clamations of 
a British 
Reader of 
Plays. I am 
not prepared 
to say that 
this utter free- 
dom to discuss 
everything is 
not attended 
by abuse, even 
grave abuse ; 
that is evident 
by a visit to 
the music- 
halls and some 
of the lesser 
theatres. At 
the same time, 
it has had the 
effect of at- 
tracting to the 
stage the 
enunciators of 
new and bold 








} seems only the 
other day that 
| one of this 
little band had 
resolved on 
suicide, _hav- 
ing felt that 
the world re- 
served nothing 
for him. A 





| happy acci- 
| dent saved 
him from 
deathand kept 
him for fame 
and. wealth. 
The  drama- 


tists in France 
seem to be 
the only class 
which is main- 
taining the 
distinction — of 
the Bour- 
geoisie 

There isa 
new genera- 
tion of writers 
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young knights 
of literature 
who would 
break a lance with Old Convention, the 
expounders of new gospels, sometimes 
dangerous, nearly always interesting and 
stimulating. The stage in England is 
admittedly behind that of France, not 
because there are no playwrights, but 
because too many of the most sincere, 
artistic, and deep-thinking of her writers 
refuse to appear in the shackles of 
censorship. You cannot imagine 
Thomas Hardy and George Meredith 
bowing to the theatrical Bumble, though 
you could picture some others in the 


Alfred Capus. 


The most popular playwright in France to-day. 


recruited from 
the middle 
classes, but 
one cannot say 
the same of other métiers. Take, if you 
will, politics. Where is the young Ribot, 
the young Clemenceau? Men of the old 
school, belonging to the middle ranks of 
society, are disappearing, and their place 
is being taken by a lower stratum. It is 
the rise of the Prolétariat and the descent 
of the Bourgeoisie, except in the drama, 
where the old order reigneth. Since the 
modern theatre has to do with the portrayal 
of modern society, it is essential, perhaps, 
that those who write for it should belong 
to the world they describe, 
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The most successful play of ‘the past 
few years in Paris is drawn from a novel. 
It is from the pen of Paul Bourget, 
who, with Marcel Prévost, shares the 
distinction of being the most - popular 
novelist in France. He has written upon 
the delicate subject of divorce—against 
divorce, and for the indissolubility of 
marriage—the conventionally religious 
attitude. You can hardly realise the 


least, has become one of the most power- 
ful tribunes from which to preach ideas, 
and the most powerful medium for carrying 
on a campaign. 

Again, the same author has given us 
another subject to think about—a subject 
bristling with difficulty. His play is 
named Z’/migré, and raises, in an acute 
form, the question whether an_ officer 
in the army has a right to a conscience. 
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Scene from “Kaatje,” one of the latest Paris successes. 


The play is being performed at the Théatre des Arts, and the actors shown are M. Eclegen as Le fils Jean, 
and Mme. Derives, Kaatje. 


tremendous excitement engendered by 
the play. Every one praised or challenged 
the dictum of its author. It has become 
a party question, almost a_ national 
affair. Here you have one of the 
foremost novelists of the day present- 
ing upon the stage a thesis from his 
books which so “touches the spot” of a 
spotted society that it raises a wide con- 
troversy. The theatre, in France at 


Requisitioned to protect the civil arm 
in the taking of an inventory at a 
church—an operation of the sort which 
so aroused the intense indignation of 
the Catholics throughout the country— 
the officer resigns from the army rather 
than carry out the order. A_ further 
act of nobility consists in marrying a 
dowerless girl. The play, also, is note- 
worthy for the superb acting. Guitry 
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as an aristocrat of the old régime is un- 
surpassable. 

The dramatic author is consulted upon 
every conceivable point. Brieux was 
made a member of the extra- Parliamen- 
tary Committee which investigated the 
disquieting phenomenon of a stationary 
population. Again, reform of the marriage 
code, which is occupying much attention 
at the present moment, owes one of its 
staunchest advocates to literature and the 
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affairs of Kaatje, a Flemish girl. Kaatje 
loves Jean, but to her consternation he 
returns home after two and a half years’ 
absence in Italy with another as his wife. 
In the end Pomona, the woman in 


question, runs away, and Kaatje and Jean 


come together again, 

To MHervieu’s influence is due the 
inclusion in the text of the new law, which 
an extra-Parliamentary Commission hopes 
to present to Parliament, of the word 
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Mme. Bartet and M. Feraudy in ‘Le Foyer,” at the Comédie Francaise. 


‘Le Foyer” 


stage. Paul and Victor Margueritte and 
Paul Hervieu have thrust themselves with 
tremendous enthusiasm into the fight for 
greater elasticity in the marriage laws— 
the reverse position to that of Paul 
Bourget. But there is still a leaning for 
the old conventions as to the sacredness 
of marriage, even in Paris the gay, and 
one of the latest marked successes is in 
this vein. Xaafje, a new play in verse by 
Spaab, a Belgian author, recounts the love 





is the play by Octave Mirbeau, that caused a law case and a riot. 


“love” as indicating one of the duties 
of the: wife towards her husband. M. 
Brieux, the writer of many plays with 
a purpose—generally a pretty strong one 

has contributed a melodrama on de- 
population. To-day there are new facts 
and figures to inspire fresh fears in the 
breasts of patriots. Nor is there a 
remedy in the present state of France— 
though Brieux would find it in some 
protection of the unwanted child and 
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some honouring of its mother; but the 
Commission, as a whole, has given up its 
task in despair. A dramatist, you see, is 
a person to reckon with in everyday 
affairs in France. He is almost a law- 
maker. Government by newspaper has 
been replaced by government by theatre. 

Until the other day, there was the 
astonishing Sardou, who poured out 
plays into the world as if he were a 
theatrical cornucopia. Generally, his 
plays belong to the region of history ; 
the hero may wear a crown and a purple 
mantle of em- 


incredible age of, say, fifty? He must, I 
suppose, consult his own youth to keep 
himself abreast of the times. Sacha 
Guitry has written a play, Chez les 
Zoacques, which is a wonderful study of 
modern-day manners by so young an 
observer. ‘There are no such people as 
the Zoacques : you would look in vain for 
them on any continent or on any ethno- 
logical chart —but the young explorer has 
discovered the tribe in Paris, somewhere 
between the Pare Monceau and _ the 
Etoile region. And he writes of their 

manners and 








broidered 
fleurs de lis; 
his women are 
stiffly gowned 
and corseted, 
and carry 
themselves 
proudly; they 
have splendid 
jewellery, and 
play the game 
of — splendid 
intrigue. But 
sometimes, as 
if out of sheer 
bravado, the 
veteran 
showed us that 
he was half a 
cen fur y 
younger than 
his years, that 
the blood of 
youth ran in 
his veins. 
Then he gave 
us a sprightly 








customs, es- 
pecially of 
their marriage 
or extra-mar- 
liage customs, 
in the style of 
a twentieth- 
century Swift. 
Francis de 
Croisset is 
older, but not 
so very much, 
and he writes 
plays which 
every = Puarisi- 
enne_ finds 
vastly amus- 
ing, and vastly 
piquant be- 
cause they 
are vastly true. 
Le Bonheur, 
Mesdames, is 
a sort of 
Parisian cine- 
matograph 
scintillating 








piece, a piece 
with temper 
and passion in 
it, the piece 
of a young 
man, And so the drama preserves, it 
seems, like the elixir of life sought by 
medizval philosophers. On the other 
hand, it renders others old before their 
time. 

‘There are some remarkable young men 
writing for the Paris stage. Here, for 
instance, is Sacha Guitry, son of his father, 
who is not a day over twenty-five. He 
shows a knowledge of human nature— 
especially of feminine nature —which is 
positively disquieting. What will there be 
left for him to know when he reaches the 
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M. Bernstein. 


One of the popular French dramatic authors of the day. 


with witticism 
and impro- 
priety, but 
finishing in 
normal — con- 
ditions. If you wish to be accepted 


as a delicate writer,, you may hang: 


over the precipice so as to give the public 
all the sensations of a perilous descent, 
but you must not make a faux pas 
and topple over, on pain of being con- 
sidered a mere vulgar blunderer. ‘That 
is just what these young men, these pre- 
cocious children of the drama, understand 
with such nicety. The ability to say a 
risqué thing with the air of repeating 
an innocent platitude marks the esprit 
gaulois from any other, 
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THE LORD OF THE PIGEONS. 


BY HOWARD ASHTON. 








VIL. 
WHICH TELLETH OF THE DOLOUR OF 
THE VASSALS OF AUMUR. 
™ O came the pigeons to Aumur, and 
Thibaut caused to be built dove- 
cotes in which they nested and 
increased until in numbers they were like 
no other flock ever before seen, nor, by 
God’s mercy, to be seen again until the 
world shall dissolve into the flame of the 
Day of the Second Coming. When upon 
the uprising of the sun they spread their 
wings and sped into the air, the clamour 
of their wings was as the roar of a great 
gale in a hillside of trees ; and when they 
came at evening to their cotes again, 
circling against the glowing west, the 
shadow of them on the castle walls was 
like that of a cloud, which of a sudden 
veils the sun and blots the meadows, one 
after one, in gloom. 

Now of all Thibaut’s merry frolics 
against Pierre, this one lacked most in 
good direction; for the pigeons, by no 
means to be compelled to visit but one 
small farm, did most mightily plague as 
they multiplied, the whole domain of 
Aumur. Until at length the farmers, 
long settled in mind and resigned enough 
to the heavy tax, murmured against the 
birds. For did sleep hold one of these 
base wretches within the Gates of Ivory 
after the sun had arisen, his field was 
stripped bare of the ripening gram, and 
did one make motion to feed his poor 
flock of fowls at any time ’twixt dawn 
and dusk, be sure that the pigeons were 
there to pick the grain ere it fell from 
the hand. Which the varlets could ill 
abide, but natheless dared not speak 
their hearts to Thibaut. 

Well they knew, too, that the Lord of 
Aumur, although the loss was of his own 
wanton making and none of theirs, would 
remit not one denier of the tax. So some, 
contenting themselves with murmuring 
against him, took no great harm save sore 
backs ; but others trapped the birds and 
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ate them, until two, taken in this villainy, 
were hanged—as, God wot, most richly 
they merited. For surely it is of all sins 
the greatest to kill the wildfowl of one’s 
master in which he taketh his delight. It 
is a heinous slaughter, mark you, and not 
one to be in any manner condoned withal. 

It was after the hanging of these two 
that Thibaut came again to Pierre’s 
cottage, laughing mightily as he rode to 
the door to see the pigeons busy in the 
wheat, but composing his brow to sudden 
anger as his vassal bowed before him. 
“Ts it thus, dog,” he said, ‘that thou 
makest holiday? I dare wager that thou, 
like all the other idle varlets of the village, 
make great talk, saying that I, thy lord, 
am bowelless and without justice for that 
I have a mind to amuse myself with these 
pretty and harmless doves. Yet thou 
takest little pain, ’twould appear, to drive 
them from thy wheat. Look thou, then, 
that the tax be paid, for one-half this 
crop, which thou idly allowest to be 
devoured, is my crop. Yea, look thou 
that the tax be ready, for ‘twill go hard 
with thee or thou losest not thy holding 
with a back-tickling to boot.” 

To this, cap in hand, very meek in 
aspect, but jestful in spirit, Pierre made 
answer: ‘My lord Thibaut, who am I 
that I should chase my master’s doves 
from their food? I have in mind that 
the two sons of Magnan suffered death 
for that same, and I have no will to swing 
in the air while the black pigeons of hell 
feast upon my flesh. That were folly 
unbefitting one who holdeth himself in 
no scorn for his wisdom. Besides, these 
doves, innocent and happy, I love them 
well ; enjoying and admiring to see them 
about my farm, never growing into dis- 
content at their soft calling, nor churlishly 
grudging mine eyes delight in their beauty 
because, forsooth, they take some small 
store of wheat. Why should I murmur 
against my lord? Continually I praise 
his bounty in that he still suffereth me, 
unworthy, to live upon this so fair earth. 
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In the matter of the tax, be sure that 
your highness’s steward will receive it to 
the last sou. As for me, I do frequently 
marvel how it be so small.” 

Now, Thibaut was put into much admira- 
tion to hear Pierre speak’thus ; and not 
well content, for the play began to weary 
him, passed from the village to the 
Chateau again. Here he found fresh 
matter for his spleen. For in his absence 
had come a messenger from my Lord of 
Gesny, making complaint of divers pigeons 
which wasted and ate the substance of 
his vassals so that these made motion for 
an abatement of his tax. Credibly in- 
formed that these fowl were housed at 
Aumur, he would hold it but brotherly 
and courteous of his well-beloved Thibaut 
to reduce his flock in some indifferent 
measure. 

At this was Thibaut indeed wrath, yet 
his anger was not toward his own un- 
wisdom in breeding fowl to eat up the 
land of Gascony, but toward those who 
had taken hurt of them; against Gesny 
was he stirred up, and against the vassals, 
but chiefly against Pierre of the Scar. 
His jesting with that villain became most | 
tedious and displeasing, and he resolved 
to end it in short measure. Yet his heart 
was still toward the rascal for his courage 
and constancy, things rare indeed in the 
vassals of a feudal lord. Wherefore, 
giving an evasive answer to Gesny’s 
herald, he went «into his chamber, taking 
thought how he would find matter of 
offence against Pierre so as to take his 
farm from the knave, and bring him as 
a soldier into the Chateau. Pondering 
these things he passed to his window, 
and, looking out over his domains, upon 
which the dark mantle of the night had 
lately been thrown, he saw, down by the 
river where Pierre’s holding was, a great 
light of burning. The shouting of many 
voices came up from the place, and once 
a scream, as of a woman in great fear and 
pain of mind and body. 


VIII. 


IN WHICH THE PEOPLE OF AUMUR, OUT 
OF THEIR BASE ENVY, MAKE 
CHARGES AND INTENTION OF FOUL 
DEALING AGAINST PIERRE; WITH 
OTHER NOTABLE AND PLEASING 
HAPPENINGS. 


Now in the evening of that day upon 
which Gesny’s man came to Aumur, 
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divers folk of the village sat before the 
door of the Inn of the Four Winds, 
discussing angrily of Thibaut his hard 
rule, and of whence it came that he was 
so stirred up against the people. There 
sat old Magnan, whose two sons tainted 
the winds, swinging in their chains at the 
turning of the road which runneth toward 
Chateaurenard. There sat also the head- 
man, Jacques Bourreau—oh, apt style !— 
together with the brothers André and 
Michel Vaillant, whose farm lay neigh- 
bourly to that of Pierre of the Scar. 

“1 tell thee, Jacques,” cried Magnan, 
bringing his fist down upon the rude 
table under the great poplar, “I tell thee 
that this be all the doing of Pierre, whom 
may hell burn quickly.” 

“ Ay,” growled Michel, who had 
desired Jeanne ere Pierre had wedded 
her. ‘And how comes it that he, who 
laboureth hardly at all, yet payeth always 
his tax and hath also bread and meat 
and a spare sou for a cup of wine; while 
we who toil from morn to eve, ploughing, 
sowing, reaping, and above all driving 
off those accursed fowl from the Chateau, 
are hard put to it for our rents, and have 
gone without supper, I warrant ye, more 
times than we had will thereto ?” 

“ How, indeed, if not by traffic with 
the Black Devil, his master?” put forth 
André. 

“Yea,” answered the headman, “and 
it may well be thus, God wot. For 
surely did my lord speak unto me three 
days agone, saying that he had _ sus- 
picion of us, that we of the village, in 
despite of his will, were helping Pierre 
in money and kind to withstand those 
afflictions which he, our lord, saw fit, 
beyond our understandings, to lay upon 
the rascal’s cracked head. This I denied 
with tears and humility, as is my custom 
with him, for he is a proud and tetchy 
lord, and most frolic with his whip. Now 
in truth J had thought that Pierre was in 
some favour with the Cat. But it would 
appear from this that it were not so, 
although I seldom aim awry in my notions. 
Ye all know me for a man of quick wit. 
Yet it doth seem I am, this one time, 
wrong. 

“It may be, then, that he hath made 
this wicked bargain of which André 
speaketh, and known the impious and 
monstrous rites of the Black Mass.” Here 
the company crossed themselves devoutly. 
“If, therefore i 
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“ Thou art tedious,” broke in Magnan. 
“J, whose blood is well-nigh dried up by 
the sorrow of my two sons’ death, and the 
salt tears I have wept for them, say that 
there. can be no ‘if’ in this matter. ‘The 
man is a notorious follower of Satan, and 
besides, hath brought much grief and 
hardship into the village by his monstrous 
withstanding of the Lord of Aumur. Who 
is he, strong of body though he be, to 
stand unaided against the claws of the 
Cat? Nay, the devil doth aid him. 
Wherefore, I say, to the river with the 
sorcerer.” 

“Well for thee,” snapped the headman, 
“to speak of throwing Pierre Scarpate 
into the river. But weare but four, and he 
is strong, and I am fat, and thou art old. 
So our brothers here are to take upon 
themselves this deed? Why, the villain 
would take them each in one hand and 
break their skulls one against the other 
like walnuts. Especially if, as thou sayest, 
he hath leagued himself with the——” 

André flamed out in rage and im- 
patience. ‘‘ Peace, fool,” he roared. “ In 
this matter we may surely count upon a 
good score of our neighbours when they 
learn how they have suffered from Pierre’s 
withstanding of the Cat, and by his 
devilish beguilements and abuses. Hast 
any doubt that this man is a patent and 
notorious sorcerer? ‘Then I shall resolve 
them, and prove thee too that Jeanne, his 
wife, dealeth in witchcraft. I intended 
not speech of this thing, having regard to 
the vengefulness of witches upon such as 
displease them. Lut, as I passed the 
cottage but last se’nnight, just as it drew to- 
ward dusk, did I look in at the kitchen, 
and there behind the door, upon the quern, 
was a most hideous Black Thing with 
great horns, which glowered upon me and 
rolled its eyes most frightful and ghastly 
to behold. ... Nay, ‘twas wot but a 
stag’s head, Jacques Bourreau. For | 
warrant thee that it moved; yea, though 
there were no light in the cottage, so that 
I could not see over-plain, yet I warrant 
thee that this I did see, and that its eyes 
moved. Whereat, amazed, I ran till I 
was out of breath. How, then, can Jeanne 
be aught better than her man when these 
things be in her house? Let us most 
courageously call up some score of the 
villagers, therefore, and cast the witches 
into the river. Let us, too, burn down 


the house to drive out the devils which 
do there inhabit.” 
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“Dost swear to this?” demanded 
Bourreau magisterially. 

“ Ay, by the Rood,” said André. For 
the stag’s head had in truth looked un- 
canny in the dusk. 

** Well, then,” commanded the head- 
man, “do thou call upon Vinet and 
Loubet and the four stout sons of Pascal. 
Let them arm themselves, for there may 
be crowns broken; and meet me at the 
little footbridge which spanneth the ditch 
below the house of the good Italian, 
Father Rudolfo. ‘There will I come 
presently with some half-score of good 
fellows all given to right hatred of the 
Devil and his priests. Featly go thou, 
and make no stir, lest it do come to the 
knowledge of the witches what we intend 
against them.” 

So it befell that, her man having gone 
into the forest behind the hill for the 
snaring of rabbits, Jeanne, in the early 
hours of darkness, was haled forth of her 
house by a crowd of valiants and perforce 
watched the torch set thereto by old 
Magnan. ‘Then, after many attempts to 
obtain a confession of Satanic dealing, 
and after much beating with staves about 
the head and body, they brought her unto 
the river-bank. Here once more they 
halted, and by the same strenuous means 
sought to obtain from her the hiding-place 
of Pierre. Nor did it occur to these sons 
of she-asses that Pierre, had he been by to 
see their abuse of his wife, would, far from 
hiding, have come berserk to their killing. 

3ut well it was for the woman that she 
was so beaten; for had they taken her 
straight to the river, Thibaut and his men 
would have come too late. As it fell out, 
however, these arrived in time to save her 
life, and swinged the dogs of the village 
roundly, setting them running this way 
and that, and whipping them as they ran. 

Then, dismounting, ‘Thibaut strode 
across to where. the woman lay, all but 
dead of her wounds, and turned her over 
with his foot, as one might turn a dead 
fox, to see her face. And at this moment, 
farther along the bank, Jeanne’s young 
brother, Gaston, rose up and fled; but a 
guest of Thibaut’s, a Scottish lord hight 
Mactonal—a name of horror—cbased and 
caught him, and carried him on his horse 
to where Thibaut stood over Pierre’s wife. 

“Ha!” cried the Lord of Aumutr. 
“Thou, then, art one of the base cater- 
pillars that have done this murder. Take 
him and hang him to yonder tree.” 
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“The shadow of them on the castle walls was like that of a cloud, which of a sudden veils the sun and blots 


the meadows, one after one, in gloom.’ 




















“ Nay, my lord,” pleaded the boy, “I 
am Jeanne’s brother ; why should I hurt 
her? Only I hid, being afraid for my 
life. What could one, a boy, do against 
so many?” 

“This is Scarpate’s woman, then ?’ 

“Ay, my lord. He was from home, 
else these coward slaves had not dared 
this villainy. But I know their names 
full well, and when Pierre cometh back 
he will surely kill them, one for each 
mark upon my sister.” 

“ Methinks, boy, that instead of hanging 
them I will allow Scarpate his way with 
them. "Iwill be harder than the rope, 
that I dare warrant.” He stood awhile, 
pulling at his lip; then, “Take up the 
wench,” he commanded his men, ‘and 
bring her away to the Chateau. The 
women will make her sound again. Pah! 
‘The rats! Full well should I love to see 
big Scarpaie’s way with them.” 

They took Jeanne, therefore, up to the 
castle, and the women washed and bound 
up her wounds. But nevertheless, she 
lay many hours as one dead, so grievously 
had she been misused 

Meanwhile, Pierre, coming home _ to 
the red embers of his cottage, and, missing 
his wife, found Gaston weeping upon the 
river-bank, and thereafter the night was 
filled with the voices of those who had 
been forward in the business. lirst came 
Pierre unto the house of the headman, 
and, breaking the door, dragged Jacques 
Bourreau, half dead with fear and praying 
for mercy, into the street, where he left 
him some minutes later with no spot on 
his skin unbruised or unbroken, so that 
for two days he moved not from his bed. 
The two brothers Vaillant he punished 
in like manner, nor did the stoutness of 
the four sons of Pascal save them; for 
though they were ready with pikes, he 
flung. himself upon them raging, where- 
fore few of them were whole for long after. 
Be sure, at all events, that the villagers 
took little joy of their high emprise and 
errantry. 

These pleasant diversions having been 
effected between midnight and the first 
light of dawn, Pierre came with the sun 
before the postern of Aumur. ‘The door- 
keeper, a clownish lout and great in folly, 
not seeing that this were no time for 
jesting, gave tongue merrily, saying that 
Jeanne was now all for Thibaut, finding 
him a properer man than Pierre. 

Three teeth he lost by that jape, and 
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Pierre strode across him as he lay, so 
coming into the Chateau. Thibaut 
received him easily and bade him be 
brought to where his wife lay. 

Now the punishment of the rascals of 
Aumur was not yet accomplished, for 
Thibaut, three days after these happen- 
ings, craftily gave it forth that Pierre was 
a prisoner in the Chateau upon charges of 
witchcraft and assault upon the bodies of 
his loyal vassals, and commanded that all 
who had suffered at the hands of the 
wizard should come to the castle and give 
evidence against him of that which he 
had done unto them. Whereat, con- 
ceiving that they should now have their 
will of Pierre, the villagers came up as 
joyfully as befitteth men who are bruised 
all over their bodies, to bear witness. 
Hither came old Magnan, with the three 
sons of Pascal (for the fourth would never 
move abroad again), and the brothers 
Vaillant. Like unto a band of beggars 
they were with their swathe-cloths and 
crutches, and Jacques Bourreau rode 
before upon an ass, so keen was he for 
vengeance. ‘Thibaut saw them from the 
walls afar off, and with Mactonal laughed 
and slapped his thigh and went nigh mad 
with the humour of it. ‘One man’s 
handicraft, Mawcom,” said he to Mactonal. 
““Saw one ever the like ?”—and then 
another fit of laughing came upon 
him. 

But when he came into the great hall 
to hear the case, his brow was severe and 
his aspect haughty, as beseemeth a great 
lord in his justice-chamber. When the 
poor fools had laid their case before him, 
he gave command that Jacques Bourreau 
should strip off his clothes that he might 
see the bruises and know that he had 
spoken truth as to the hurts that Pierre 
had most bloodily done him. So the 
headman did off his garments and band- 
ages, and Thibaut noted well the marks 
of ill-usage upon him. But he com- 
manded him to draw near, and, saying 
that these wounds might have been 
cunningly painted, as the beggars of 
Italy paint their sores for the pity of the 
charitable, he tested their verity by smi- 
ting them gently with his staff, so that the 
rascal capered and howled with the pain 
of it, in a manner very diverting and pleas- 
ing to behold. 

“*T would seem true that he hath been 
beaten, Mawcom,” said Thibaut, gravely. 
“ Therefore the rough usage we will take 
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as proven against the villain Scarpate. 
Now to the tale of witchcraft.” 

André repeated forthwith his tale of the 
Eyes which rolled, and all present—save 
only Thibaut, Mactonal, and Pierre — 
crossed themselves like true sons of the 
Church. ‘Thibaut asked of Pierre the 
truth regarding the matter, and the big 
farmer answered that ’twas the head of a 
brocket which André’s coward fear had 
changed into an imp. 

*“A brocket!” cried Thibaut. ‘ Wilt 
confess it to my face? I care not for any 
wizardry thou mayest do, but deer-killing 
I will not have.” 

“Last year, my lord,” replied Pierre, 
“your magnificence said that the killing 
of a brocket, nor e’en a staggart, would 
by no means be held a matter of offence 
against me, so that I but let the stag- 
royal be.” 

““Knave,” answered Thibaut, ‘thou 
turnest my speech awry to some purpose. 
I did, I remember me, say Pah ! Thou 
naughty varlet, why bandy I words with 
thee?” But the Lord of Aumur turned 
away his head to hide a smile. ‘Then, 
grave again, he proceeded with the witness. 

Now André, raking about in the ashes 
of Pierre’s farm, had come upon a lump 
of metal so heavy that he took pains to 
see what it might be, cutting it with his 
knife and finding the yellow gleam of 
gold. ‘The moneys which Pierre had 
hidden in his bed had melted in the great 
heat, and run together as it fell into a 
little hollow in the earthen floor. André, 
tempted to keep it, yet fearing the punish- 
ment were it found in his possession, had 
brought it up to the Chateau as evidence 
against Pierre. ‘The scurvy knave could 
not have hit more shrewdly against the life 
of his enemy. Now he gave the thing 
into the holding of Thibaut, a great lump 
of the bigness of a man’s fist, and the 
Lord of Aumur sat awhile considering, 
turning the metal over and over in his 
hands, whilst it was for Pierre to curse the 
folly which had left it to be discovered by 
the smirking André. 

Then at length Thibaut spake, giving 
judgment upon the charges his loving 
vassals had brought against Pierre. He 
allowed that Pierre had soundly beaten 
them. But this seemed but fair requital 
for the beating of Jeanne, Pierre’s woman. 
The charge of witchcraft he would him- 
self consider, as it no doubt would be 
found that any practices of this art would 





firstly be levelled against himself, his 
person and safety. 

As for them, he had against them the 
little matter of rioting in his domains, and 
burning down houses which belonged to a 
vassal, contrary to his peace and honour. 
Wherefore, each would pay a fine to be 
later determined by him. ‘Thus he sent 
them away, much chapfallen, I warrant 
you, at this his judgment. 


IX. 

WHEREIN IS RELATED HOW PIERRE HAD 
HUNG SAVE FOR MY LORD OF GESNY ; 
AND HOW AT LENGTH HE CAME TO 
HONOUR. 

Ir was in the evening of that day that 
Thibaut caused Pierre to be brought 
before him to answer for the lump of 
gold found in the ashes of his cottage. 
But Pierre, seeing. that the truth might 
well hang him, denied all knowledge of 
the matter. The Cat now, however, had 
his claws out, and his heart was hot with 
temper. Would Pierre not speak to his 
fair questions he would, perchance, speak 
to other devices. So unto the torture- 
chamber was the villain brought, and 
bound upon the rack. One man stood at 
his head and one at his feet, the levers in 
their grip; and ‘Thibaut scowled down 
into his face, asking him for the last time 
ere the ill work began. 

““Nay, touse me joint from joint, and 
you'll get no word of me,” answered Pierre 
to his question. 

Thibaut lifted his hand to the torturers, 
but Mactonal, who stood by, spake ere 
the rack turned. “Truly,” he said, ‘I 
cannot think that the rogue will speak, 
for it is the stoutest knave, mark you, that 
I have ever seen. But try his woman, 
Thibaut, try his woman.” 

Thibaut smiled cruelly. “ By’r Lady, 
Mawcom, hast hit it,” he swore, and gave 
order that Pierre should be unbound and 
that Jeanne be brought to the dungeon. 

Then, indeed, spake Pierre from the 
rack. ‘My Lord Thibaut,” he said, 
“never would I pray for mine own skin, 
as well you know. But for my wife’s 
sake I will confess to you so that my 
death may be quick and my woman safe 
from hurt. Naught can you gain from 
torturing her, for she knoweth naught. 
Therefore but affirm her safe and I give 
tongue to it.” 

“I have no quarrel with her,” sneered 












Thibaut, “for she is a comely wench. 
And I dare swear she hath none with 
me ; so it may be when thou art gone—— 
of that when thou av¢ gone. Nay, then, 
I will promise that she shall come to 
no hurt—save of her own will.” 

Pierre winced not at the sneer, nor, in 
truth, did he pay heed to the thought 
of that at which the malice of Thibaut 
had pointed. 

“Man to man, O Cat, she is safe?” 
he said. 

“ Ay,” growled Thibaut. 

So Pierre told how he had found the 
treasure of Aumur and used it to defy 
his lord’s will ; and Thibaut commanded 
that he was to reveal the path to the 
cave and then to hang from the battle- 
ments. At which this froward and im- 
penitent varlet did laugh, swearing that 
he was out of love with life and right 
fain to rest. Only he begged that he 
might see his wife once more before he 
died. Which boon was granted him. 

In the morning therefore he led Thibaut 
to the place of the treasure, and the 
Lord of Aumur and his friend Mactonal 
marvelled much at the dead men and 
at the great wealth which they had so 
long guarded. ‘The box was lowered to 
the foot of the hill, and carried up to 
the Chateau, and a beam was run out 
from a great height of the keep for 
the hanging of Pierre, who stepped out 
upon the flags laughing; for though un- 
willing to die, as all young and brave 
men are, he was without fear and of 
cheerful countenance, taking scorn to 
show the sadness which was at his heart 
for his wife. 

Now whether it was the true intent of 
Thibaut to have hung this man (and who 
shall say that it was not so ?), the hanging 
did not go forward, for as they mounted 
the battlements two. of the guard fell 
before a flight of arrows which swept 
across the platform, and cries of battle 
and of men surprised rose from the 
courtyard. For Gesny, still sore at his 
late besiegement, and hot against Aumur 
for the sake of the pigeons, had come, 
joined with his cousin of Brécy, hard upon 
his herald, and was even now battering 
upon the door of the keep, having taken 
the drawbridge guard unaware and gained 
the court. Seeing this, Pierre’s guard left 
him, and coming to their arms, made a 
sally from the postern, taking Gesny in 
the rear. Mactonal, despite his barbar- 
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ous name, was a man ferocious in battle ; 
and what matter of a name when the 
heart is brave and the hand strong? He 
it was who led the sally, running even 
before ‘Thibaut and whirling into the 
fight with some strange noise like a 
cough, very amazing and disheartening to 
Gesny’s men. But Thibaut, coming close 
behind him, was struck by an arrow in 
the shoulder and beaten back against 
the wall by three knaves with pikes, so 
that he had much ado to save his life. 
Pierre, be sure, was not backward in 
the matter, for it was more to his taste to 
die fighting than to swing dishonourably 
with out-thrust tongue and blackened face. 
So, taking a pike, he came into the battle, 
giving the war-cry of Aumur, “ Strike for 
the Cat!” as he ran in upon the three 
who beset Thibaut, and bringing his lord 
off, he bestrode him in the doorway until 
a rescue came. Soon Gesny’s men began 
to give back toward the outer gates, and 
the battle flamed away from the keep. 
Lord Mactonal made his play with a 
great two-handed sword, which weapon 
the Scots and English do affect, and at 
every blow a man went down. Pierre 
drave his pike into the thigh of Gesny’s 
cousin of Brécy, and brought him to his 
knees, where he would have surely killed 
him had not the knight rendered himself. 
Meanwhile Thibaut, faint with his 
wound, had leaned his back against the 
door and kept his eye upon the battle, 
laughing as he saw in what way it went ; 
anon cursing his hurt which kept him out 
of it, and cheering his men on as the 
enemy flagged. When Brécy went down 
he elapped his hands, and then, as the 
fight roared, echoing from the great arch- 
way, through the outer gates, he fainted 
from loss of blood and was carried by his 
men into his chamber, where the leech, 
having bound hi; hurts with healing 
herbs, drew yet another pint of blood from 
his wasted veins by cupping, but merci- 
fully—by some oversight—left him enough 
of the precious fluid for his safe recovery. 
When he came again to his senses, the 
night had fallen, and the wailing of the 
women came from below as they mourned 
for those who had that day died. Over 
against the light square of the window 
Thibaut saw the head and shoulders of a 
man. ‘O Mawcom,” he cried, ‘ how 
went it? Do they still besiege ?” 
“My lord,” replied the man, and 
Thibaut knew him on the voice for 
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Pierre of the Scar, “the fight is over 
and we have won. But the Lord Mactonal 
is sore wounded, and I have made bold 
to order the defences of Aumur, and to 
come hither to await your pleasure. ‘They 
rallied when Lord Mactonal fell, but now 
we have scattered them east and west and 
south and north. ‘Thirty we have killed, 
and thrice that number are in our 
dungeons. And I, fool, have come back 
to the halter.” 

*‘Was’t thou who led after my Lord 
Mactonal fell?” inquired Thibaut. 

** Ay, my lord.” 

Thibaut was silent for a little space. 
Then—“ T'was thou, too, who took 
Brécy ?” 

** Ay, my lord.” 

“Well, we will let the matter of the 
halter bide till I come to my strength 
again. Meanwhile, do thou take charge 
of the prisoners and the castle. See that 
a messenger goeth this night unto 
Chateaurenard. And—Scarpate——” 

* My lord?” 

“Feed Brécy upon pigeon-pie until his 
ransom cometh. Of that ransom more 
anon. But—pigeon-pie for the fool.” 

“ Ay, my lord,” answered Pierre, and 
left the chamber to carry out his orders. 

Thibaut, lying weakly in the dark, 
thought more softly than was his wont, 
for helplessness and sickness do take the 
pride out of the haughty where aught else 
fails. “And I was about to hang this 
man,” he muttered. “Was I, though ? 
What was in my heart the devil may 
know. I donot. Well i 

Had Pierre been hung he _ himself 
would not now be alive, nor Brécy taken. 
Aumur would most likely have fallen for 
lack of a leader, and—bitter thought— 
the shallow Lord of Gesny would now be 
ruffling it in his Chateau. But this vassal 
had taken in his strong hands the scattered 
reins of the fight, and though truly the 
victory was almost won, yet for lack of a 
resolute at the head of affairs it might 
well have been lost again. 

And now came Pierre again, saying 
that the commands of his lord had been 
carried out. 

Thibaut bade him wait as he was once 
more departing. ‘“Scarpate,” he said, 
*‘T have done thee some skaith. Is it 
not so?” 

“My lord was merry,” answered Pierre. 
** Who am I to complain ?” 

**T have at least found me a man; and, 
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Scarpate, men, true men, are piteous 
scarce in the world.” 

‘My lord honours me,” Pierre replied. 

Thibaut considered. “If I remit the 
hanging,” he said, “ doth that quit us?” 

“Give me my wife, my lord, and leave 
to build again my poor cottage, and I 
will extol the mercy of the Cat as greater 
than that of any other lord in France.” 

‘“Ho!” laughed ‘Thibaut. ‘The mercy 
of the Cat—ask the villagers whether I be 
of the soft mould of mercy. But farming 
is a hard life, Scarpate, a hard life and 
without honour. Would’st be my steward 
rather, to gather the rents of the varlets 
who used thee so ill; to administer mine 
estate, to grow fat upon good food and 
rich wines, to clothe thyself and thy woman 
in fine linen ?” 

‘Nay, my lord, ’tis a caterpillar’s life, a 
slug’s life. Nay, I thank you, I know the 
honour is great—but give me my farm 
again,” 

“*T have said that thou art a man ; I say 
it again. Thou hast chosen well. But 
mayhap I can find a better employ for 
thee, one after the heart which thou hast 
shown me this day before the keep. 
Would’st be a soldier, Scarpate—a pike- 
man—an archer—an_ ancient ? Nay 
then, would’st be the Captain of the 
Guard? ‘This will I make thee, the 
Captain of my Guard of Aumur. Thou 
shalt go with me to my wars, Scarpate, 
thou shalt give hard blows and take ’em, 
thou shalt command this castle here- 
after, as thou hast done this day. Is it 
enough, or doth the farm still draw thee ?” 

“Enough !” gasped Pierre. ‘‘ Oh, my 
lord !” 

“What?” laughed Thibaut. ‘‘I can- 
not give more, man.” 

“My lord Thibaut,” Pierre replied, 
“T am not, God He knows, worthy of 
this high honour. But if my lord pleases 
I will take upon myself the office. Of 
one thing be assured, that I will be ever 
faithful. Jor it is true that the life of 
a soldier and a leader of bold men is 
more to my liking than the dragging of 
rents from poor devils of vassals or than 
the digging of the soil.” 

* Well,” answered Thibaut; “that is 
settled. But one more thing I would 
command thee ere I sleep. That you 
order my steward to come to me—or— 
nay—I wish not to be bothered, see to 
it thyself. I desire that all the dovecotes 
save one shall be destroyed, and that the 


























“The hanging did not go forward, for as they mounted the battlements two of the guard fell before a 
flight of arrows.” 
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pigeons be killed save some hundred 
which do inhabit that one. ‘These I will 
keep. ‘The dead ones must be loaded 
upon carts and sent to Gesny with my 
best compliments—zounds, ‘twill be a 


his ransom at two thousand ducats, of 
which thy part shall be one-half. And 
now,—I wed in August, and will to 
Abreuil for a space with my bride. 1 fear 
I am but a fool for my pains, but a man 





> 
load. He will not know whether I send must have heirs. ‘Thou wilt take charge 
the things in peace or in amice, Scarpate ; of Aumur while I am absent. 
and that I love, for that is my way. For “And now—good night.” Thibaut 
the rest, feed Brécy upon them, as I held out his hand. Pierre kissed it. 
have, | think, already commanded. Assess “Good night, my lord,” he said. 
THE END. ay 


TIME’S ISLAND. 


lio his garden island set in the silent sea 
No sounding breakers foam along the strand, 
Where, silent reverend shape, through mystic fingers Time 
Lets slip the running sand. 
Within the garden island set in the changeless sea 
The giant shadowy Ages slow stalk by ; 
Silent as ‘Time himself they mutely pass away 
To the deep Eternity. 
With heads all bowed with care and smile inscrutable 
The weary Years go slowly one by one; 
With brave though mournful mien the stripling Days stride by 
In the track of the west’ring sun. 
But rippling music’s sound, sweet sprightly minstrelsy, 
Charms the sad air as the Hours trip along 
With merry dancing feet and faces lit with joy 
* And lips alive with song.” 
So we who are Time’s guests in his garden by the sea, 
Seekiag to find and pluck Life’s gracious flowers, 
Will let the Ages grim and grieving Years go by 
While we dance with the joyous Hours. 
MICHAEL MASON. 


LOVE ASTRAY. 


OVELY is the light of the lone star gleaming, ¢ 
Splendidly aloof in the foamy gloom. } 
Even so it watched when my love went dreaming 
Through the leafy night to the morning’s bloom 
Lovely was the voice of the heather breezes 
Playing by the ear in a panic joy... 
So my garret draught, as it thinly wheezes, % 
Though it pierce my cloak, never shall annoy. 
Somewhere in the seasons, entranced romantically, 
I shall find her waiting, gladder by our pain ; 
In the tinted dayspring of a London alley, 
Or where melting moonlight cools the sunburnt lane. 
High cheer is mine, and I face the paths entwining ; 
Dark roads reach the sun, if we follow far. 
Soon, oh, I know! I shall meet her, shining 
Lovely with the loveliness of one white star. 


THOMAS BURKE, 
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THE STORY OF THE PORT OF LONDON. 


BY J. E. PATTERSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HYDE. 


‘* And all to bring a cargo up to London town !” —K1IpLInc. 


The immense series of docks which make the Port of London will, now that Mr. Lloyd George's Bill 
has become law, pass from the fifty-two private bodies that have hitherto controlled them tnto 
the hands of a single body™ composed of fourteen members, a sum of over twenty millions sterling 
having been paid for the property. The following article will give some idea of the magnitude 


of therr operations. 


N that line of Kipling’s I have quoted 
there is, to those who know the 
story of London as a port, a whole 

epitome of pride, history, achievement, 
tradition, genius doc’, and the rest of it. 
Why is this London of ours, with all the 
handicaps forced on her by Nature and 
the stupidity of man—why is she still the 
greatest of ports, with an individuality that 
is all her own? What is the answer to 
this question? The hand of man _ has 
certainly not done it-—at any rate not with 
a conscious knowledge of what the struc- 
ture was finally to be, as, say, in the case of 
Liverpool or Antwerp. It was, it is her 
destiny; and against blind groping, as 
it would seem, that destiny is being steadily 
fulfilled. London, of course, has always 
had the reputation of turning out the most 
gentlemanly officers in the merchant 
service; mainly because she was the 
home of “John Company,” which 
eventually grew to be the P & O., and 
to possess almost the traditions and the 
feeling of a navy. Another feather in 
London’s cap was the development of 
her fleet of “ clippers,” the most beautiful 
merchant craft, perhaps, that ever carried 
a spread of canvas—I mean such vessels 
as the 7hermopyle, an ocean greyhound 
that accomplished a run to the Antipodes, 
I believe, in seventy-five days. But these 
circumstances inthemselves do not explain 
the reason of th» port’s unconscious 
growth. 


The Merchant Venturers. 
It was in the declining years of the 
eighteenth century that London was 


startled into the idea of a _ regularly 
authorised system of enclosed docks. The 
prime movers in the matter were George 
Hibbert and Robert Milligan, City 
merchants, ‘These men induced others 
to join them in the formation of a company, 
of which Hibbert became the first chair- 
man and Milligan his deputy. They 
purchased land, extending, more or less, 
across the neck of the Isle of Dogs— 
where the Thames shows its greatest 
eccentricity in forming Limehouse and 
Blackwall Reaches, with Greenwich on 
the southern arm of the bight ; so in 1800 
London’s first statutory docks—the West 
India—came into being. 

Seeing that London was situated then, 
much more than now, so far westward of 
that particular spot, some were inclined to 
doubt the wisdom of selecting a place so 
remote from the business quarter and the 
centre of distribution. But a glance at 
the map and a recollection of the ancient 
Watermen’s Company, with its peculiar 
rights and powers, are enough to show 
that Hibbert and Milligan knew very well 
what they were doing. Briefly, they were 
giving to their innovation a Blackwall 
entrance, which was, and always has been, 
of huge advantage to incoming vessels 
deeply laden ; while at the other end, not 
far below the eastern limit of the Lower 
Pool, there was an outlet, just as there is 
for Surrey Commercial Docks now, on the 
other side of the river, for outward-bound 
craft, whether they happened to be loaded 
or going up to load in one of the Pools. 

As a matter of fact there are two docks, 
one for import and the other for export 


* The authority will consist of fourteen members elected by payers of dues, wharfingers and 
owners of river craft, and ten members appointed as follows: Admiralty, 1; Board of Trade, 2; 
London County Council, members 3, non-members 2; City Corporation, 1; and Trinity House, 1. 
Its business will be to carry on the undertakings of the existing docks, to construct and manage 
new ones, and to improve the state of the river and the accommodation and facilities in the port 


of London. 
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goods ; and there is storage for 195,000 
tons of cargo. The principal things ware- 
housed there are rum, meat, butter, sugar, 
hops, and such woods as mahogany, walnut, 
teak, and the like. Of the wood trade 
here, it is enough to say that the mahogany 
logs vary, generally, from a quarter of a 
ton to about seven tons. The largest 
that has been landed up to date was 60 
feet 6 inches long, and weighed 11 tons 
18 cwt. The highest price paid for a log, 
so far, on this dock-side, was £1,000. 


A Picture of Trafalgar Days. 


Bearing in mind the name of these 
docks, and what the West Indies were to 
us when the docks were made, one 
is not surprised to find that rum and 
sugar were, and still are, two of the chief 
items in its trade. The rum quay and 
vaults (the latter are well worth a visit) 
occupy nearly all the south side of the 
import dock. Here 40,000 puncheons 
can be stored ; or in cash value, with the 
11s. 4d. customs’ duty per proof-gallon, 
liquor to the tune of two and a half 
millions sterling. Here, too, there are 
vats that hold 14,000 gallons of rum each, 
and smaller ones as well. ‘These are for 
the purpose of allowing merchants to 
blend their varieties on the spot. . And 
it is easy to picture the pigtailed sea- 
men of Trafalgar times, in glazed hats 
and proverbial blue jackets, landing their 
hogsheads of sugar and barrels of rum on 
that same south quay—the air redolent of 
the liquor, tar, salt yarns, salt oaths, salt 
winds and spray; whilst the raking 
schooners, taut brigs, ‘‘ second rates ” and 
“first rates,” snugly berthed in the dock, 
seemed to lord it over less fortunate craft 
that lay at anchor in the river and had 
probably never known what it was to be 
in a dock at all. 

As this was the first dock in the 
kingdom authorised by Government, one 
is not surprised to find that it still has 
features such as no similar merchant 
venture shares. For instance, just inside 
the main entrance —with its bronze statue 
of Milligan—there are two guard-houses 
that were built for the use of troops. 
During the early years of these two docks 
the Government regularly supplied small 
detachments of soldiers to protect them, 
as is now done with the Bank of England 
and the Mint. All around the inside of 
the walls sentries were also posted, each 


one having in his sentry-box a bell which 
he rang at regular intervals, as sentries at 
Continental naval ports and yards nowblow 
their bugles, to show that he was awake 
and all was well. ‘These bells also served 
for the purpose of ringing an alarm when 
needed ; and as an extra precaution there 
was a sort of moat around the whole 
place, which still exists in part. 


The Romance of Trade. 


When once the idea of merchant-owned 
docks had been started, with so many 
advantages over tideway-moorings, _ it 
went ahead. ‘Two months. before the 
West India Docks were opened for regu- 
lar traffic, the foundation stones of the 
London Docks were laid. Here, again, a 
sort of corner in the river was turned to 
use for the purpose of having double 
entrance to the docks, one in the Lower 
Pool and one between it and the Upper 
Pool; but in place of 244 acres, with 
105 of water, the area of the second 
venture is only 100 acres, 40 of which 
are water. ‘This system of docks is particu- 
larly the one of wines and pleasant scents, 
because of all docks on the Thames 
they are the favourite for spices, barks, 
ivory, gums, drugs, dates, coffee, cocoa, 
rice, pepper, dried and green fruits, 
brandy, isinglass, and some kinds of 
sugar. The vaults below the warehouses 
have a floor space of 3,000,000 square 
feet. In the wine portion alone 105,000 
pipes of wine can be stored ; and there 
are four acres of brandy vaults. A glance 
at the varieties of merchandise brought into 
these two systems of docks shows one 
what England’s over-seas trade was a 
century ago. Into the London Docks 
comes about a third of the wool annually 
arriving in the port, worth something like 
46,750,000. As for ivory, which is 
stored and sold on the dock premises, 
1,250 tons were brought into the port 
in 1904, and this amount, representing 
20,000 elephants, was worth about 
£350,000. The tusks usually weigh 
180 lb. each, and the present price is 
close on £70 per cwt. 


The East India Docks and 
St. Katharine’s. 

The next move in the matter of 
Thames-side docks was down the river, 
the previous system having come as close 
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to the City as means would then allow or 
wisdom deemed expedient. ‘These, the 
East India Docks, initiated by a separate 
Company, were begunin March of Trafalgar 
year and finished in August of the year 
following. Its new name came of the 
fact that the old East India Company 
had formerly built many of their ships 
on the site; and its neighbourhood, im- 
mediately to the north of the bight formed 
by Blackwall Reach and Bugsby’s Reach, 
was one to which Pepys often resorted. 

St. Katharine’s Dock followed. This 
dock—-the smallest of all, having only ten 
acres of water and thirteen of warehouses 
and roads—is, square yard for square 
yard, the most valuable on the Thames ; 
and what is more, the goods stored around 
it are nearly all of a costly character, It 
is pre-eminently the dock of tea, indigo, 
scent, gutta-percha and india-rubber. 

To go back a little in point of date, it 
was in 1799 that the West India merchants 
(and at that time the Western Indies 
were worth a deal more in trade than 
they are to-day), headed by Hibbert 
and Milligan, went to Parliament for 
powers to construct their dock. ‘This 
action on their part was mainly due to 
insufferable delays and robberies on the 
river, which in turn were owing largely 
to the unprotected and crowded state of 
the stream. We must remember that 
these were the days of large ventures in 
smuggling and in piracy, for a long series 
of wars had let some thousands of 
desperadoes loose in Europe, afloat and 
ashore. Following their fellow merchants’ 
example, those in the East India and 
China trades obtained powers for a dock 
for their vessels. ‘The London Docks 
were brought into existence in the same 
way by the merchants of the wine and 
tobacco trades. ‘To each Company there 
was granted a monopoly for twenty-one 
years from the date of opening. In 
the meantime the Commercial Docks had 
evolved out of the Great Howland Dock. 
Then in 1827 work was begun on the 
St. Katharine venture, and in the follow- 
ing year the docks were ready for use. 


The Coming of Steam. 


We are apt to think that ours are, all 
things in all, the greatest of times. But 
there were heroes before Agamemnon, 
and the first two or three decades in the 
nineteenth century were alert enough 


in the stress and significance of life, 
‘Road locomotives” had become an 
established fact. Stephenson had startled 
the world with the idea of travel at 
twenty or even thirty miles an hour by 
the use of a steam-engine plying on an 
iron road. Further still, an actual rail 
way, intended for stern, practical, money- 
making purposes, was being made between 
Liverpool and Manchester, mainly for 
the conveyance of cotton from the 
American plantations. And the Navy 
itself already possessed a steam-driven 
craft, the Comet, built in 1822, on this 
very river, and no farther away than 
Woolwich. Again, telegraphy was far 
advanced. Asa matter of fact, a message 
had been sent along a wire across the 
Thames many years before. 


The Wonders of the Pool. 


The Pool of London is the greatest 
feature of the river—a place and a feature 
known from Archangel to Cape Horn, and 
from Shanghai to the Golden Gates. But 
what are its contemporary rattle of steam- 
winches ; its summer pleasure steamers ; 
its coasting and cross-Channel cargo-boats 
of the better kind ; its fish “ cutters ” lying 
at Billingsgate ; its swarms of ugly modern 
barges, with here and there a schooner ; 
its hurry-skurry, stress and moil; its 
*‘ river-sharks,” as seamen term Customs’ 
officers ; its occasional police-boat, with 
now and then a waterman in his modern 
equivalent of the old-time wherry, looking 
for whatever he can pick up, and some- 
times—on very rare occasions—finding 
the body of a suicide across some craft’s 
mooring-chains, or wedged between the 
bows of a couple of vessels ;—what are 
these, familiar concomitants, compared to 
the tales we also know, many of them 
authentic, of romance, devilish tragedy, 
and pure humour—raking schooners, which 
may lately have carried “ blackbirds,” or 
run a cargo free of duty, taut gun-brigs, 
the captains of which would have given 
much to have caught those same schooners 
red-handed ; the mingled smells of rum, 
tar, and spices, instead of the modern 
smoke, engine-oil and steam ; the hated 
** Preventive-men,” and still more hated 
press-gang; the night-time fights and 
the daylight picturesqueness? What are 
the present features compared to those 
of the past? True, we have gained in 
utility and in general better behaviour ; 
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but we have lost wofully in the spice, the 
interest, and the picturesque in life. 

Yet in spite of all London’s docks, 
quite half of the cargoes unloaded within 
the precincts of the pert—that is, from 
the western end of the Pool to away east 
of Gravesend—are discharged on the 


stream. A good percentage is also loaded 
there. This is not because the accommo- 


dation is too small for the trade of the 
port, seeing that new docks are about 
to be constructed. There are, within 
the reach of ocean-going craft, 320 
wharves on the riverside. As if these 
were insufficient, an effort is now being 
made to build a series of great deep-water 
wharves and cargo-sheds on the Long 
Reach, near Purfleet, where Queen Bess 
is traditionally said to have sat on her 
white palfrey, watching the London por- 
tion of the fleet that was to smash the 
Grand Armada. 


Tobacco and Grain. 


However, an end having arrived at last 
to the dock monopolies granted to the 
first three merchant companies, and the 
St. Katharine and Commercial Docks 
being in a fair way of prosperity, there 
came along a new company for the con- 
struction of the Royal Victoria Dock— 
the largest single dock on the Thames. It 
is the dock for tobacco, and something like 
20,090 tons of the “‘weed” are kept in 
bond there continually, the value of which 
is nearly £9,000,000. In order of time, 
Millwall Dock came next, in the heart of 
the Isle of Dogs, opened in 1868. Its 
chief trade is grain. And it is curious 
that, although London is a slow port in 
loading and discharging, a fact chiefly 
due to its being a “barge port” instead 
of one where the distributing agent is 
a network of railways, so far as concerns 
unloading grain in bulk it is the quickest 
in Europe. And Millwall Dock is in the 
front of this feature. As much as 3,850 
tons have been turned out in a working 
day ; but 2,000 tons a day is about the 
regular amount. ‘The method is that of 
the electric elevator. But when all is 


said and done, a “barge port” cannot 
possibly compete with a railway port; 
and while we say nothing of the loss 
in revenue, for the reason that barges 
pay practically no fees, we must always 
regret that they are so cumbrous and 
inefficient in their working. 


The Last Chapter. 


To take another necessary backward 
glance, in 1838 the two merchant com- 
panies who owned the East and West 
India Docks had amalgamated. ‘Then, in 
the same year that saw the Millwall Dock 
Company formed, the other two com- 
panies who had brought the London and 
St. Katharine Docks into existence joined 
hands and became one concern. ‘The 
first thing this new corporation did was 
to take over the working of the Victoria 
Dock, which they followed up in 1866 by 
beginning to make another dock, the 
South-West India, between Millwall Dock 
and their own West India Docks, Five 
years after the opening of the South-West 
India, that is, in 1875, the amalgamated 
London and St. Katharine Dock Company 
set out to make the Albert Dock, the largest 
clear piece of docking on the Thames. 
Finally the joint East and West India 
Docks went down to Tilbury and brought 
that dock into being in April 1886. And, 
last chapter so far, all the docks on the 
north side of the river, the Millwall alone 
excepted, were put under the control of 
the London and India Docks Joint 
Committee in 1888. This Committee 
is made up of members of the two amal- 
gamated companies mentioned above, 
and it is understood that in addition to 
the £4,700,000 total capital subscribed, 
the Committee has power to construct 
a large new dock somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Albert. 

So this port of ours has drifted into 
being the greatest in the world; and it 
will now soon have what it should have 
had long years ago, as the progress of 
other ports has proved, a single admini- 
strative body. 
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EUPHEMIA. 





BY VIOLET JACOB. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. BALL. 


T was nearing evening. ‘The corn 
was cut and stood in the stooks 
on the flat expanse of the fields. 

Overhead, the sky glowed with the faint 
primrose and saffron which is a foretaste 
of splendour to come, and, in its midst, 
hanging above the west, a little thread 
of a new moon, almost transparent, was 
becoming visible in the delicateness of 
its pearly immaturity. 

Where the road climbed a short hill 
stood a farmhouse whose walls made a 
bold angle upon the sky. Its gabled end 
showed a plain face of stone in which, 
high up, one small window was cut below 
the slope of the roof. A red-haired girl 
leaned out from it, her arms on the sill, 
looking into the light. At the wall’s foot 
was a round thick bush of white Stuart 
roses, and at the bottom of the hill a 
stream ran under a low bridge, to wind 
away between the fields and to dribble 
through the marshes into the Basin of 
Kaims. 

The stream was swollen, and where, by 
the bridge, it widened into the farm pond 
the weeds at its edge were sodden and 
matted; only now the earth was drying 
itself after the steady downpour that had 
fallen on that rich crop, still ungarnered 
as far as eye could see. ‘There was none 
of the fine white crispness which is the 
last stage of a cut harvest ; and the loads 
which had been brought into Braes of 
Aird stackyard wore the dark, suspicious 
gold of imperfectly dried stuff. 

Thompson—or “ Braes,” as the farmer 
was generally called—had been “leading ” 
since noon, and his hatchet face had an 
anxious look as he went into his house. 
He was weatherwise, as befitted a man 
of his calling, and it seemed to him that 
this clear spell might not last. Soon the 
grain would begin to sprout where it 
stood, He had met the minister a few 
hours since, and had been emphatically 
told that it would be justifiable to lead on 
the morrow, Sabbath day though it was, 
should the weather hold. 

“D'ye think Noah waited till Monday 
to let loose the dove ?” asked the minister, 
as Braes approached the subject with un- 
necessary caution, 





He was a man of very practical 
opinions. 

And now, as the red-haired girl leaned 
from her window, she could hear one 
outcome of this interview which was taking 
place at the corner of the stackyard. 
Braes had offered his hands an extra 
half-crown each on the week’s wages for 
the Sunday work, and the young men 
of the farm were discussing the situation 
with their fellows. ‘The voices came up 
to Euphemia in varying notes of strength ; 
she could not see the group, though 
occasionally the black head of Lachland 
Henderson would appear above the wall 
at the turn of the road. ‘The predominant 
tones were those of the head “ horseman,” 
Patrick Duthie. 

Euphemia’s temper was stirred just 
now, for she was a woman of strong feel- 
ings and as_ practical-minded as_ the 
minister. In Angus, women do much 
field work, and she had been a well-known 
figure in the Braes of Aird fields for a 
coupie of years or more. She had the 
high cheekbones and square jaws of her 
race, and her decided good looks were 
of that fundamental sort which outlasts 
youth. Hers was a face of possibilities. 
The fact that she had done well at school 
was either admired or cast in her teeth, 
according to the respective temperaments 
of her acquaintance. 

She knew well what was going on up 
the road. Wherever Patrick Duthie was 
there would be strife of some kind, for 
the red-whiskered, spare young man was 
a stormy petrel indeed. Euphemia could 
hear the flow of his talk, though only a 
word now and again was distinguishable ; 
but it needed nothing to tell her that, if 
Duthie could prevent his hearers from 
accepting the terms held out for the 
morrow, he would do so, not from the 
sabbatarian point of view but from the 
economic one. He was not satisfied 
with the offer—so he said; but had he 
been so, she knew that he would neither 
accept himself nor allow any one else to 
accept it, because he hated Braes. Euphe- 
mia, who did not like the head horseman, 
could never understand the influence he 
seemed to have in the bothy. It was a 
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subject upon which she and Lachland 
Henderson differed. Lachland was a 
silent youth, and Duthie’s flow of words 
seemed to hypnotise him. And he was 
easily led, too. 

The girl’s own opinion was decided, 
as most of her opinions were. She had 
no particular sympathy for Braes, for he 
was neither a popular nor a generous 
man, but the sight of those  stooks 
waiting to be saved from their fate 
was too much for her sane and thrifty 
soul. ‘They were dry enough to lead 
now, but with another day their chances 
of salvation might be gone. ‘There was a 
strong dash of public-spiritedness in Eu- 
phemia which made the notion of their 
loss for want of a little goodwill hateful. 

When fractions of the dispersing group 
began to dot the rickyard she left the 
window and went out through the patch 
of garden into the road. A long-legged, 
very black-headed young man was coming 
to meet her. He made as though he 
would pass by, but she called to him de- 
risively across the way. 

“Well, have ye speered permission at 
Duthie? Is he to let ye gang ?” 

Lachland Henderson looked annoyed 
and a little foolish, but he stopped. 


“‘ Twa’ an’ saxpence is ower little,” said 
he sullenly. 
“He tell’t ye that, did he? Weel,” 


said she sarcastically, “if he'll no let ye 
work, he’ll maybe let ye gang to the kirk 
the morn’s morn. Ye'll need to ask him 
canny, Lachland.” 

“Tuts!” exclaimed Lachland, with as 
much scorn as he could muster. It was 
not a brilliant reply, but he did not know 
what else to say. 

“Tt’ll be a grand thing to be a man,” 
observed Euphemia, “ but ye’d ha’ done 
better to ha’ been a lassie, I’m thinking. 
Ye’d have been fine and biddable. I 
wonder ye dinna think shame to see a’ 
yon guid stuff standin’ to be wastit, an’ 
you that feared o’ Duthie ye daurna put 
a hand to it.” 

“ Haud yer gab, lassie,” growled Hen- 
derson. 

A few of the men were coming towards 
them, and he was getting angry. He was 
a steady and rather obstinate young fellow 
and slow to take offence. But she was 
plying the goad well. 

She tossed her head. Patrick Duthie 
was approaching with his hands deep in 
his trouser pockets. 
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A studied unconsciousness of his ap- 
proach fell upon Euphemia, and Duthie, 
seeing it and knowing her attitude of 
mind by instinct, made the mistake of 
addressing her ; for he was one of those 
who could never leave well alone. 
Though he had prevailed with his 
audience, the sight of this one rebel, a 
girl who had no voice in the question 
at issue, was too much for him. 

“‘Lachland ’Il no be to mind the likes 
o’ you. He’s got mair sense than fash 
himself for half a crown,” he began, with 
that lack of dignity which will challenge 
unexpressed opposition. 

She turned her back upon him and 
disappeared between the ricks. 

She. marched along towards the stone 
dwelling-house from whose windows Braes 
and his family could see across the fields 
to the other side of that sheet of tidal 
water, the Basin of Kaims. At low tide 
the South Lour, which ran into its western 
end, would lie like a silver snake upon 
the uncovered sands, and the gulls scream 
on the salt marshes full of thrift and 
mauve sea-aster. Between the foot of 
the hill and the water the stooks were 
ranked like an army waiting for some 
one to lead the forlorn hope of the 
morrow. 

Euphemia knocked boldly at the dwell- 
ing-house door. There was a bell with 
a brass handle and a foot-scraper and 
an india-rubber mat, but there was no 
place in her life for such things at this 
moment, and she ignored them all. The 
door was answered by a tidy maid, who 
opened her mouth as she saw the visitor, 
and then smiled broadly. The two were 
good friends. 

“It’s Braes I’m wanting,” observed 
Euphemia shortly. 

““ Losh !” exclaimed the other. 

“ Away ye go,” continued Euphemia, 
jerking her head sideways towards the 
closed door of the farmer’s business 
room. 

Before the maid could obey it opened, 
and Braes looked out. 

“A’m seekin’ a word wi’ ye, Mr. 
Thompson,” said Euphemia, advancing ; 
and the astonished servant found herself 
alone in the little hall. 

When Euphemia came out again she 
made for her own lodging. Five of the 
farm women were waiting for her in the 
garden by the rose-bush, and she hast- 
ened to tell them the result of her 
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mission; for it had been determined 
by them that, should the men refuse to 
work on the morrow, they would offer 
their own services and demand the re- 
jected wage. 

All were well accustomed to harvest 
work, and the six who had come forward 
to Braes’ rescue professed themselves 
able and willing to keep two of the 
carts going all day. ‘lhey consisted of 
Euphemia, the woman who looked after 
the men’s bothy, three girls, and _ the 
young wife of a “horseman,” who had, 
at the time, no domestic complication 
on hand to keep her from the fields. 
Euphemia, as the originator of the 
scheme, had been unanimously chosen 
to approach the farmer upon _ the 
matter. 

Her colour was high and her eye 
gleamed as she sought her comrades. 
Braes had accepted their offer, though 
he had been inclined to haggle over the 
half-crown, which, he said, he had _ in- 
tended as a man’s wage; but in the end 
he had given in. Perhaps the sight, 
from his windows, of the acres of im- 
perilled grain standing under the un- 
certain sky decided him; perhaps the 
finger of the fluctuating barometer ; 
perhaps the not unwelcome thought of 
making his men look foolish. In any 
case, he agreed to the proposal, and 
announced that he would be at the 
farm stables early in the morning to 
superintend the harnessing of the two 
carts. Not a word was to be said of 
the projected plan. ‘The men would 
take their Sunday long lie next day, 
and Euphemia and the women meant 
to get a load or two home before the 
bothy stirred. The horseman’s wife de- 
termined to put her working clothes in 
the scullery overnight, that she might 
dress before sunrise without disturbing 
her man, The little company of petti- 
coats dispersed to their respective homes 
in the dusk, 

It was getting light next morning when 
Braes opened the stable door with his 
master-key. ‘The men were asleep in the 
bothy, and the horseman’s wife had left 
her husband sound in one of those cottages 
at the foot of the hill where the married 
workmen lived. The six women went 
down to the fields, six shadows in the 
dimness. 

The dew lay thick on everything, 
spreading a grey veil where the clover 


had sprouted high among the sheaves. 
They had stood so long that there had 
been ample time for its greenness to 
swamp the stubble. ‘The sun was heaving 
himself up from behind the steeple of 
Kaims, and Braes, as he followed his 
volunteers down the road, toid himself 
that the price of this Sabbath day’s work 
might be well-spent money. 

Euphemia, bare-headed, walked beside 
the foremost cart, her pitchfork over her 
shoulder. She was a dexterous loader 
as good as Lachland Henderson, allowing 
for their difference m strength. In her 
mind’s eye she saw the stack, left half 
finished yesterday, ready for thatching by 
the time the kirk bell should ring. She 
had got a new hat which she had meant 
to wear to-day. She was smiling ironi- 
cally at the thought of it lying on the 
rough deal chest of. drawers in her little 
room under the roof. 

By the time the beadle’s hand sent the 
first clang of the bell ringing over the 
country, the girl was sitting in her empty 
cart looking at her handiwork before 
starting again down the hill. Yesterday’s 
stack was finished and a new one begun. 
As she turned the horse’s head towards 
the fields there passed her a handful of 
the farm men, 

‘The black coat of maturer respectability, 
and the grey suit by which the young 
farm-labourer of Angus honours the first 
day of the week, made a combination 
that smote Euphemia for a moment with 
some inherited feeling of wrong-doing. 
But it was only for a moment. Had she 
not the minister’s sanction at her back as 
she toiled to save the Lord’s bounty to 
His creatures? She sent a look of 
defiance at the group, which stood aside 
with jeers to let the springless farm cart 
rumble past. Patrick Duthie burst into 
a loud laugh ; he had a pink geranium in 
his button-hole that went ill with his 
ginger-coloured whiskers. She did not 
care for his laughter while the new stack 
was rising steadily in the yard 

Duthie had made himself more than 
usually smart ; every touch of sanctifica- 
tion that he could apply to himself was 
especially appropriate to-day. Neither he 
nor his admirers had pretended to found 
their action on any sabbatarian feeling, but 
they realised, at the same time, the ex- 
treme suitability of the strong muster they 
were making as churchgoers, They stood, 
after the custom of their kind, loitering 
































about the kirk door till the last of the 
congregation had entered. 

The sun came slanting brightly through 
the windows as Lachland Henderson sat in 
his place not far from the precentor. Most 
of the young men from Braes of Aird farm 
liked hearing their own voices, and the 
minister liked it too, for they made a con- 
siderable difference to the psalms and para- 
phrases. But for once in his life he would 
sooner have seen their seats empty. He 
looked grimly down upon them to-day, 
and upon Henderson’s sleek head, as he 
laid his hand on the Bible, and the usual 
rustle of opening books which heralded 
the giving-out of the text came up to the 
pulpit. ‘Chere were several gaps in the 
assembly which pleased him better than 
the sight of those Sunday coats which had 
confronted Euphemia by the stackyard 
corner half an hour ago; the _ places 
where sat the men from Windy Edge and 
Mains of Balmanno were vacant. His 
feelings were as robust as his opinions ; 
and, as he noticed Duthie’s pink geranium 
and consciously church-going look, his 
frame of mind was perhaps not the ideal 
one for a man of his age and calling. 
And another thing which he noted as he 
looked down on the familiar, up-turned 
faces was the great advantage there may 
occasionally be in extempore preaching. 

He had chosen his text from the nine- 
teenth chapter of Matthew, intending to 


base his sermon upon its last verse. But 
during the singing of the preceding 


psalm his eye had fallen upon the chapter 
which followed. He adjusted his black 
gown on his shoulders, with a gesture 
which came to him sometimes, and cleared 
his throat ; and as Patrick Duthie settled 
himself in a convenient attitude for sur- 
reputious slumber, the words “Why stand 
ye here all the day idle?” rolled out over 
his head. 

News flew as fast in the parish of Aird 
as it does in most country places, and it 
was not only the minister who had heard 
of the action of the Braes of Aird men—- 
though these had, for various reasons, 
kept their own counsel about the women. 
There were many who listened that day 
in the kirk, and few who slept. ‘The mis- 
tress of Windy Edge sat upright in her 
pew, her piercing eyes fixed on the young 
horsemen. ‘The sole member of her 
own establishment present was the old 
hen-wife, who had passed her seventieth 
birthday ; the place beside her was empty, 
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and her thoughts went to her husband, 
toiling with every available hand on his 
sloping acres a couple of miles away. 
She sniffed complacently. 

“Why stand ye here all the day idle?” 
thundered the minister finally, when he 
had applied the text in its wider meaning 
to human life and character. There was 
a pause in which the congregation almost 
expected him to address certain of his 
hearers by name, and the back of Duthie’s 
neck was seen by the occupants of the 
pews behind him to grow crimson as he 
fingered the metrical version of the Psalms 
lying on his knee. 

‘*T have no message to the shirker,” 
added the minister, ‘‘no word of en- 
couragement for those who will stand by 
and see the Lord’s good gifts perish when 
they might be saved; no feelings but 
those of contempt—I say contempt ad- 
visedly—for the man who will withhold 
his help when his fellow creature is 
struggling in the stress of this adversity 
for what is his living and his daily bread. 
I miss many here to-day; but of those 
absent ones I can say that the vacant 
seats wherein I am wont to look for them 
do them as much honour as their presence 
in this church does in less anxious times, 
when we may meet together to praise the 
Lord of harvest with quiet minds. . . .” 

Not a sound stirred in the kirk but the 
noise of fidgeting feet that came from a 
small child which sat by its mother and 
was conscious of nothing but its own 
desire for release. 

‘The sermon went on and drew to its 
close ; and, with the opening of the door, 
Lachland Henderson and his companions 
made their way out of the kirk. ‘There 
was no loitering now. ‘They sheered off 
together in a little knot, and when they 
had put a short distance between them- 
selves and the building, the wrath of 
Patrick Duthie was let loose; for this 
advocate of plain speaking was deaf to 
the suggestion that he should wait in the 
kirkyard and have his say out with the 
minister. The sharp voice of the mistress 
of Windy Edge could be heard as they 
went their way up the manse hill. ‘There 
was not much doubt about her opinions, 
LLachland Henderson walked a little apart. 
Certain misgivings that had come to him 
before the kirk went in knocked at his 
conscience more loudly. The others 
were too much occupied with their own 
comments to notice him as he slipped 





away from them and let them disappear 
down the road. He did not want to go 
back to Braes of Aird, for he had not 
quite enough courage to get home, to pull 
off his coat like a man, and to go into the 
fields. 

He stood, half-hearted, at a turn of 
the way; had he met one living soul 
who would have given him a word of 
persuasion or sympathy he might have 
repented yet, and gone, like the servanis 
in the parable from which the accusing 
words had been taken, to work at the 
eleventh hour. But no one spoke to 
him; the world was hurrying back to 
its dinner; and he turned on his tracks 
and went off northwards. He decided 
to ask for a piece of bread and cheese 
at the house of a woman he knew, and 
to keep out of the way till evening ; for 
the present he was sick of Duthie and 
the rest of them, and he promised himself 
fervently that, should there be leading on 
the morrow, he would work like ten men. 

He hated Euphemia with a jealous 
hatred for what she was doing, and he 
would have liked to drag her home from 
the work and to shut her up while he 
wrought in her stead. She was a re- 
proach—a living, taunting, maddening 
reproach. He put his hand into his 
waistcoat for his watch, and in his ab- 
sence of mind and perturbation of spirit 
drew out a copper instead. Britannia, 
holding the trident, reminded him of 
fuphemia sitting in the farm cart and 
holding her pitchfork. She had looked 
at him in passing by as though he were 
the dirt under her feet. 

The shadows were lying eastwards of 
the trees when he turned, after some 
hours of purposeless loafing, and saun- 
tered homewards. His pipe had been 
no solace to him, and though he avoided 
the more frequented ways he would have 
welcomed even the company of the cross 
farm dog which often followed him in 
his leisure moments. He was out of 
step with every man and every thing, 
including himself; most of all he was 
angry with Duthie, though his anger 
would have been more suitably turned 
upon his own weakness. Almost within 
sight of Braes of Aird he was suddenly 
confronted by the beadle. 

‘The beadle’s beard and whiskers were 
like a frill trimming his otherwise clean- 
shaven cheeks. Besides being a public 
functionary he was ‘‘the minister’s man,” 
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and, in opinion, he took his colour from 
his master. He had a twisted mouth 
and a searching eye; grave-digging had 
robbed him of none of his cheerfulness, 
and he played the fiddle. He was the 
most inquisitive man in the parish, and 
the precentor, who was sensitive, hated 
him. He contemplated Lachland with 
the leisurely interest he might have given 
to some odd but harmless beast. 

There was more humour in him than 
in his master. 

“He was a bittie sair on ye i’ the 
poupit,” he observed, as though con- 
tinuing a conversation. 

“He was that,” replied the young 
horseman, moved to the admission by 
his need of human intercourse. 

“Tr’ll no harm ye,” said the beadle. 
* A’ tell’t him that when a’ ca’ad off his 
gown to him. 

“It'll no harm ye,” he resumed, as the 
other was silent, ‘ but a’m thinking it’ll 
na’ do ony guid to Duthie (a’ tell’t him 
that, forbye). Says I to the meenister, 
‘Them that’s fond o' their ain blethers 
doesna’ like other folks’ blethers’ (Dod, 
he wasna’ ower pleased at that, though 
he kent weel eneuch I liket fine to hear 
him sort the lot o’ ye) Man, ye need 
it!” 

Lachland writhed. 

** Duthie was fair ragin’,” continued the 
old man, smiling unregenerately. ‘ What 
way did ye no gang hame wi’ him ?” 

“T couldna’ just say ” began Lach- 
land. 

“Weel, all tell ye, then,” interrupted 
the beadle, whose grin now stretched 
from whisker to whisker. ‘Ye was 
feared to meet the lasses.” 

Lachland swore heartily and with some 
originality. 

“Whisht! Whisht!” exclaimed the 
beadle, drawing in his mouth with an 
effort that was a mere official pretence. 
“Lad, ll gang down the hill wi’ ye.” 

He had been dying to get to the farm 
all day, but had not found a pretext. 
Lachland could have dispensed with his 
company, but there was no help for it. 

They walked on together; and the 
young man, though he would not admit 
it to his companion, was much out of 
conceit with himself. He had done 
shabbily, and he was sorry in his heart. 
The beadle’s caustic comments made his 
vanity smart, but what had gripped him 
and stung him all day was that sentence 
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of the minister’s about withholding help 
from a hard-pressed fellow creature ; 
though, to men like the one he had 
listened to in his folly, employers were a 
breed apart. And Braes, though not 
free-handed, had offered a fair price. 

The beadle’s talk ceased, because they 
were nearing the farm and he was 
enjoying himself in anticipation. He was 
listening, with a hand over his ear, to 
unusual sounds that were coming up from 
the bottom of the hill, and, as the two 
got within sight of it, they saw a small 
mass of people contending in the road. 

The beadle’s jaw dropped and he came 
to a standstill. Euphemia was struggling 
with a handful of men, who seemed to be 
forcing her towards the bridge. Her hair 
had come loose, and fell down her back 
in a long tail, and her field-apron was 
hanging by one string. Duthie had hold 
of her wsists and was dragging her along, 
while a ploughman, whose arm was about 
her, was doing his best to lift her from 
the ground. One or two women, who 
had apparently come to her rescue, were 
being held off by the remaining men. 
Cries and loud laughter were mixed with 
the sound of shuffling feet. 

“Rin, Lachland, man!” cried the 
beadle. 

Patrick Duthie had come back from 
the kirk in a frenzy of resentment. His 
tongue had never rested on the homeward 
road, but the minister had now taken the 
place of Braes as a theme for his elo- 
quence. No one could get in a word. 
As a rule he was quick to apply to his 
neighbours any home truths that came 
from the pulpit, but he liked to reserve 
the choice of culprits for himself. He 
did not notice the absence of Lachland 
from his audience. 

The women were having their dinner 
in the fields when he had finished his own 
meal, and he went out with his comrades 
to spend the afternoon in hanging about 
under the great sycamore by the stable 
door. It was a convenient place frou 
which to let them hear what he thought 
of them as they passed and repassed with 
their two carts, especially as Braes, who 
remained in the field, was out of earshot. 

When evening came, his state of mind 
was not improved by the complete lack 
of interest with which they heard him, 
and it was the culminating effect of the 
day’s events that Henderson and_ the 
beadle were looking at now. 














Lachland ran down the hill and came 
up with the strugglers as they reached the 
bridge. Braes had stopped the work and 
gone home to his house, for the light was 
beginning to fail, and the clear western 
heavens and a keen bite in the air were 
giving promise of a fair morrow. 

* Come awa’, man! come awa’ !” cried 
one of the ploughmen as the young man 
dashed in among them, “ we’re to gie her 
a drookin’ that'll be fine for her aifter sic 
a day’s work !” 

**Gie’s a hand, Lachland! 
another. 

Some were laughing, and some were 
merely urging their friends on; but the 
expression of Duthie’s face as he haled 
Euphemia towards the water suggested 
more than horseplay. He had found 
something he could make an impression 
on at last. 

[Euphemia was a strong woman, but 
her strength was availing her little against 
the men, and the grasp on her wrists 
seemed to her to be breaking them. 
Some one had got hold of her long tail 
of hair, too. Her breath came short, and 
she was so much exhausted that she had 
ceased to fight, when she turned her 
desperate eyes and saw Lachland Hender- 
son strike Duthie full upon the cheek- 
bone. 

The head horseman staggered, but his 
hold on her kept him on his feet, and he 
recovered his balance in a moment. 
Before the young man could attack him 
again he was overpowered by three of the 
others. 

“ Haud him ticht!” cried Euphemia’s 
second assailant, loosening his grip upon 
her. ‘Man! we're no to hurt her! 
We're just to gie her a fleg! Losh, 
Patrick ! but he’s gar’d ye look bonnie ! ” 

The blood was trickling down Duthie’s 
face. He would have liked to turn on 
Henderson, but he had not done with 
Euphemia yet. They had come to the 
water's edge, and he suddenly let her 
wrists go, pushing her from him into the 
shallow pool. She sprang away, slipped 
on the muddy weeds, and fell with one 
arm bent under her. 

At the sound of the splash Lachland 
made a tremendous effort, and wrenched 
himself free, hatless, and with his coat 
torn halfway down his back. Euphemia’s 
pale face and her hair slipping in the 
pool horrified him as:.he rushed in to her 
help. The stones were so slimy that he 
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could hardly keep on his legs, and his 
plungings in the shallow water raised 
roar of laughter from the men at the 
brink ; a clod of mud flew after him 
through the air and hit him on his white 
Sunday collar, then another, and another. 
They came in such a storm that one of 
them missed Euphemia by an inch. She 
had raised herself painfully and stood 
beside him. 

“ Get ahint me, lassie !” said Lachland, 
thrusting himself between her and the 
shower ; “I'll no let them touch ye. Just 
you wait, Duthie,” he shouted ; “you and 
me’s got to se ttle for this job—— !” 

He broke off as he felt a hand clutch 
at him, and looked round. He was 
barely in time to catch Euphemia as she 
fell against him. 

He stood in the middle of the pond 
with his arms round her. The sight of 
the fainting girl had somewhat subdued 
Duthie, and he turned away and began 
to push through the increasing number of 
men and women who had been attracted 
to the place by the noise. He looked up 
to see Braes and the beadle standing 
together on the bridge. The latter was 
proclaiming his opinion of every one 
present with extraordinary freedom, but 
Braes was silent. Nevertheless, as Duthie 
met his eyes, it was borne in upon him 
that the place of head horseman at Braes 
of Aird farm might soon be vacant. 


The weather mended with the last 
week of September, and the Equinox 
came in with a dry wind. All over the 
country the leading went forward un- 
disturbed, and the agricultural part of 
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the world began to hold up its head and 
to make concessions to Providence. It 
was admitted that things might be worse. 
Duthie, who had departed summarily, was 
busy preparing to sue James ‘Thompson 
of Braes of Aird farm for wrongful dis- 
missal. But, unluckily, when the case 
came before the sheriff he stated that 
the dismissal was due to his own feeling 
against Sunday work, while the farmer 
based his action on the fact that the 
head horseman had attacked a woman 
in his employment and broken her arm. 
[uphemia was brought into court wearing 
a sling, the sheriff dismissed the case, 
and the plaintiff paid the costs. 

At last the fields sloping to the Basin 
of Kaims were bare, and the stackyards 
dotted the landscape like so many tall 
yellow villages. ‘The plough horses had 
resumed their normal occupation, and, 
at Aird kirk, a Sunday came round on 
which the minister conceived it time to 
give thanks in the prayer preceding his 
sermon for what had, after all, proved 
to be a not indifferent harvest. ‘Then, 
when the last words of the psalm which 
followed died away, he took up a iittle 
paper from between the leaves of his 
book and read: 

“There is a purpose of marriage be- 
tween Lachland Wenderson, bachelor, 
and Euphemia Mary Lyall, spinster, both 
of this parish,” 

And the beadle, looking across the 
pews at a black head whose owner 
seemed anxious for the earth to open 
and swallow him, allowed the corners 
of his crooked mouth to approach his 
whiskers. 


THE DENOUEMENT. 


O you remember once how you and I 
Were groping in impenetrable gloom 
Until Love lit the way and bade us come 
To a sweet spot which he did sanctify— 
There he was king; his vassals in the sky 
Stood round his court in serried, bright array 
There on the air the breath of roses lay 
And the ecstatic wind went slowly by. 


Close-clasped we sat o’erpoweréd by the spell, 
Our thoughts commingling in the void of night, 
Enthralled with rapture, each to each enslaved. 


But soon alas! 


the shades of sadness fell ; 


A passing cloud obscured the moon from sight, 
And to my ears was borne—“ You might have shaved.” 





C. S. MILLINGTON, 
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A PARLIAMENT OF PEERS. 


COULD WE DO WITHOUT THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ? 


BY EX-*‘ M.P.” 


“* Within recent years the House of Lords has heen criticised not so much for any alleged incapacity 
to berform efficiently its legislative functions as on account of the uneven distribution of political 
parties within its walls.”—Report of the Select Committee on Reform of the House of Lords. 


‘© 7 invite the Liberal party to treat the veto of the House of Lords as the dominating issue in 
politics.” —Mr. Asquith at the National Liberal Club. 


I—THE LIBERAL SIDE. 


HAVE a friend in my county, an 

| eminent Nonconformist minister, 
who is a strong ‘Single Chamber ” 

man, and has recently made this sub- 
ject the main topic of several brilliant 
discourses, both from the platform and 
from his own armchair. So entirely 
does this revolutionary idea obsess him, 
that he not infrequently dreams of it 
at night; but nearly always, so he 
informs me, he awakens in the full belief 
that the House of Commons has been 
abolished, and the settled government of 
the country is being conducted by the 
House of Lords. And the worst of it is, 
from his point of view, that the country 
appears to be perfectly satisfied with the 
new arrangement, and indicates no desire 
of returning to the old order of things. 
The idea fitted in so exactly with certain 
prophecies which I had heard enunciated 
from other political platforms--to the 
effect that if we in England had to choose 
between government by the Upper or the 
Lower House, we should certainly choose 
to be governed by the Lords—that I 
determined to see for myself how far this 
amazing theory could be squared with 
practice byattempting tomake up Cabinets, 
drawn exclusively from the ranks of the 
Peers, which could reasonably hope to 
command the confidence of the public. 
The reader will judge for himself how 
far I have succeeded; he will possibly 
. find time to form far better Governments 
' than mine, but I think he will be surprised 
and delighted to discover that, if anything 
untoward should happen to the present 
House of Commons (adsit omen), and if, 
in a fit of frenzied economy, the people of 


England should decide to reduce their 
estimates by abolishing all the salaried 
politicians * in the Lower House, there 
would yetremain in the “Gilded Chamber” 
an admirable reserve of intellect and 
experience to carry on the business of 
the country for either of the two great 
political parties, 

Let us suppose that Mr. Asquith should, 
in his great anxiety to have a “ free hand 
in dealing with the House of Lords” (that 
I believe is the current phrase), should ask 
the electors to decide whether they desire 
to be ruled by the House of Commons or 
by the House of Lords ; and let us suppose 
that, during the past three years, public 
opinion has so far changed that it would 
pay any price to be rid of the present 
Ministry, most of whom are denizens of the 
Lower House ; the country then proclaims 
in favour of the Lords and, after certain 
procedure has been carried out, the 
Lower Chamber of the Palace of West- 
minster is locked up, and the key is left 
with the Lord Great Chamberlain.t 

A new Government has to be formed ; 
many old faces will be missed upon the 
platforms of the country, many old names 
will disappear from the columns of the 
daily press; for we have no time to 
trouble our heads about the sayings and 
doings of ex-Cabinet Ministers, so fully 
occupied are we with the worries that lie 
ahead of us. His Majesty sends, of course, 
for Lord Rosebery, whose double right 
to be consulted resides in the fact that he 
is an ex-Prime Minister and a Peer. A 
few days elapse, which we may suppose to 
be occupied in an amicable discussion 
between Lord Rosebery and his “ noble 
relative,” Lord Crewe, as to which shall 
be Prime Minister and which shall become 


* The saving of public money by abolishing the salaries of the Speaker, Chairmen of Committees 
and Under-Secretaries would amount to £28,000 per annum. 
t Saving on closing the House of Commons offices, £42,800 
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Foreign Secretary. It is finally decided 
that Lord Crewe shall form the Govern- 
ment, and that the once brilliant Foreign 
Secretary shall return to the post which 
he formerly aderned and adored. ‘This 
will be satisfactory to all parties, for it is 
a matter of common agreement and con- 
gratulation that no better leader of the 
Lords or Foreign Secretary has been 
found within the ranks of the Liberal 
Party for a long time past. Lord Lore- 
burn will certainly continue in the office 
of Lord Chancellor, whatever the news- 
papers may report to the contrary, and 
he will be responsible, not only for the 
making of J.P.s, but also for the many 
legal questions which are at present dealt 
with by the Attorney-and Solicitor-General. 
These gentlemen would, no doubt, be of 
great assistance to the Lord Chancellor. 
Once their attendance in the House of 
Commons was remitted, their other duties 
would be to represent the Crown in the 
Law Courts, as they occasionally do at 
present. Next in order of honourable 
precedence come the posts of Lord 
President of the Council and of Lord 
Privy Seal. It is not at all improbable 
that, when the “ Single Chamber ” Parlia- 
ment is reached, these purely orna- 
mental offices will be abolished.* But 
until this further reform takes place, we 
will name Lords Aberdeen and Shuttle- 
worth for them. ‘The former is entitled 
by the important offices of State which 
he has already occupied, to this high place 
among his compeers, Lord Shuttleworth 
has a long experience of public life both 
in Parliament and in the country, and will 
certainly perform all the duties of Privy 
Seal with a full sense of his responsi- 
bility. 

The positions of Secretaries of State 
fall easily to admirable candidates, though, 
in these days of “ too old at forty,” certain 
exceptions may be taken to the advancing 
years of some of them. Lord Rosebery, 
as I have already indicated, returns to the 
Foreign Office in place of Sir Edward 
Grey, who was once his Under Secretary. 
Lord Selby, better known to many of us 
as Mr. Speaker Gully, will bring all his 
ripe experience of men and things to 
the Colonial Office, where his great legal 
knowledge will be of the utmost advan- 
tage ; and Lord Elgin will return to public 


Another saving of £4,000 a year. ; 
+ By abolishing the Lord Lieutenant and his household we save £24,000 a year, some portion 
of which might be added to Lord MacDonnell’s salary. 


life as Minister for War instead of Mr, 
Haldane. ‘This appointment will com- 
mend itself to those who remember 
Lord Elgin’s Royal Commission and its 
report upon the British Army system 
after the South African War, as_ will 
also the retention of the services of Lord 
Morley of Blackburn as Secretary of State 
for India. ‘There remains the Home 
Secretaryship to fill up, and that goes to 
Lord Coleridge, after a brief experience 
of the Judicial Bench, for it is certain 
that this post is always most fitly occupied 
by a member of the legal profession. 
Here I beg to note, by the way, three 
slight reforms which require especial 
mention, lest they should be overlooked 
in the shadow of far greater changes. ‘The 
Home Secretary will no longer be con- 
sidered the premier Secretary of State — 
a position which his office has occupied 
until long after its importance has begun to 
wane—but he will figure at the lower end 
of the list, becoming junior to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who will henceforward 
be included among the State Secretaries. 
No one who knows Lord Brassey’s quali- 
fications in Liberalism and seamanship, 
and his great business ability, will be 
surprised to find him presiding over the 
fortunes of the Admiralty instead of Mr. 
McKenna. This will be a great change, 
especially for the Sea Lords, who will 
now feel that they are working with an 
expert instead of with a probationer in 
the ways of those who go down to the 
sea in ships, and it will probably bring a 
sense of relief to the pundits of the 
Navy and the Navy Leagues. It was 
long before a good Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could be found for this 
Cabinet, but after much (hypothetical) 
pressure, Lord Wolverhampton was. in- 
duced to undertake the work, on the 
understanding that Lords Grimthorpe and 
St. David’s would work with him at the 
Treasury, and relieve him of some of the 
labour in financial detail. The Secretary 
for Scotland, a post which yearly increases 
in importance, is accepted by Lord 
Breadalbane, whose whole life has been 
connected with the affairs of the Northern 
Kingdom ; and Lord MacDonnell of 
Swinford goes to Ireland, merging the 
offices of Lord Lieutenant t and Chief 
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Secretary—an amalgamation which should 
have been effected long ago. 

At the Board of ‘Trade, instead of the 
mercurial and attractive politician who 
now guides its deliberations, we have 
Lord Airedale, whose more familiar title 
of Sir James Kitson is an assurance that 
here again we have an expert in many of 
the most important branches of British 
trade, and one who has already won the 
confidence of leading commercial com- 
munities in the kingdom. For this post 
there are many admirable candidates, 
and, it Lord Airedale were to retire, his 
successor would probably be found in 
Lord Joicey. Over the Local Government 
Board Lord Fitzmaurice will preside, 
after a long and intimate acquaintance 
with most of the subjects which come 
under the notice of that department. 
Lord Blyth will be acceptable as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture to all 
practical agriculturists, who have long 
recognised in him a man whose whole 
career has been spent in examining and 
elucidating the problems of our country 
life in most of its many aspects. Of 
course Lord Stanley of Alderley will 
succeed to the Board of Education ; for 
no Liberal Peer, except perhaps Lord 
Reay, has such a profound knowledge of 
the Schools question as he, who (as Lyulph 
Stanley) has been in the forefront of the 
educational battle since the foundation of 
the London School Board and until the 
present day. ‘Two offices now remain 
to be filled in order to complete the 
Cabinet—the Chief of the Post Office and 
the First Commissioner of Works. For 
the former office we take Lord Lochee, 
who served in the last two Liberal 
Administrations as Mr, Edmund Robert- 
son —a lawyer of considerable parts, who 
learned the working of a great admini- 
strative department during the years which 
he served at the Admiralty. For First 
Commissioner we look for a peer well 
versed in the finer art of architecture, 
both ancient and modern, one who has 
considerable acquaintance with the cities 
and towns of Europe and America, and 
whose tastes attract him toward the 
beautification—in its social and artistic 
senses—of London and the preservation 
of our architectural possessions. All 
these qualities unite in Lord Northamp- 
ton, whose appointment thus completes 
the first Cabinet. ever formed entirely 
from Liberal peers, 
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It will be observed that several gentle- 
men now holding office are not in this 
list, but they will doubtless come by their 
own in time ; also, that no appointments 
have been made from those holding 
office abroad, or as Lords of Appeal ; nor 
have I withdrawn any of the great 
officers of His Majesty’s Household to 
serve Parliament. Yet, notwithstanding 
these limitations, I think_ that the 
following list might well be considered 
when the proper time arrives, 


LIBERAL CABINET. 


Lord Crewe. 

Lord Loreburn. 
Lord Aberdeen 
Lord Shuttleworth. 
Lord Rosebery. 
Lord Selby. 

Lord Elgin. 

Lord Morley. 


Prime Minister 

Lord Chancellor . 

Lord President 

Lord Privy Seal 

Foreign Secretary 

Colonial Secretary 

War Secretary 

Indian Secretary 

Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer_ . ; 

First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty ¥ Lord Brassey. 

Ilome Secretary Lord Coleridge. 

Secretary for Scotland , Lord Breadalbane. 

Secretary for Ireland Lord Macdonnell. 

President Boardof Trade Lord Airedale. 

President Local Govern- 
ment Board 

President Board of Agri- 


Lord Wolverhampton. 


Lord Fitzmaurice. 


culture ° ° . Lord Blyth. 
President Board of Edu- 
cation : . Lord Stanley of Alderley. 


Chancellor of the Duchy Lord Marchamley. 
Postmaster-General Lord Lochee. 
First Commissioner of 

Works. ; . Lord Northampton. 


IL—THE UNIONIST SIDE. 


But my investigations have drawn me 
far beyond the desire to help a_ new 
Liberal Prime Minister to find a Cabinet 
of Peers. I am conscious of a keen 
anxiety to assist the next Unionist 
Premier in a similar way, and _ thus 
to demonstrate to all whom it may 
concern that there is quite an_ extra- 
ordinary amount of talent to be found 
on the red morocco benches of the 
House of Lords. If I were a party man 
of the baser sort I would push my 
discovery still further and argue that, if 
two such admirable Cabinets can be 
formed from the Lords alone, there is 
some force in the contention that the 
nation would be wiser to use the Peers 
than to lose them. As with my Liberal 
Cabinet so with the Unionist Ministry, 
I draw its members not from those 
adherents who are at present serving 
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their country in other capacities (with 
the one exception of my Lord Chancellor, 
who is now Lord Chief Justice), but from 
the ordinary ranks available for political 
service. 

First of all we must presuppose a 
General Election—it may not be so very 
far off—when the country, quite satisfied 
with the Single Chamber system, declares 
by referendum for the Unionist party 
as against the Radicals. The obvious 
Prime Minister is Lord Lansdowne, who, 
with my list in his pocket, will find no 
difficulty at all in forming a Government 
that would command general approba- 
tion and respect. Distressed beyond 
measure at the discovery that Lord 
Halsbury declines to resume the onerous 
duties of the Lord Chancellor, the new 
Premier begs Lord Alverstone to come to 
his assistance and to preside over the 
House of Lords instead of over the Law 
Courts. In this he is successful, and 
also in persuading Lord Curzon, whose 
unrivalled knowledge of external affairs 
he is most properly anxious to utilise, to 
undertike the work of the Foreign Office. 
Lord St. Aldwyn now joins the Govern- 
ment as President of the Council, 
though he would certainly have gone 
to the Exchequer if he had felt himself 
in sufficient sympathy with the ever- 
advancing Tariff Reform movement, and 
Lord Halsbury continues to give the 
Cabinet the advantage of his long 
experience in the office of Lord Privy 
Seal. By the time that this Ministry is 
in course of formation, Lord Selborne 
will have returned from South Africa, and 
will be by far the strongest candidate 
for the post of Colonial Secretary, seeing 
that he has not only administered a group 
of colonies on the spot, but has also first- 
hand knowledge of the work of the 
Colonial Office (where he served under 
Mr. Chamberlain) and of the Admiralty, 
whose concerns with our Colonies are 
of the closest. At the War Office we 
shall have Lord Newton, an experienced 
Parliamentarian, and a very sound man 
to follow in military matters—although 
some migit think the Duke of Bedford a 
still better selection for the post. Lord 


Northcote, who has governed Bombay 
and Australia with distinction and success, 
follows Lord Morley as Secretary of State 
for India ; and Lord Bessborough, a 
trained lawyer and a man of business, 
once known to the House of Commons 
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as Edward Ponsonby, the Speaker’s 
Secretary, becomes Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. Lord Cawdor 
returns to his work at the Admiralty ; 
and Lord Milner, once the most brilliant 
of Treasury officials, dons the robes of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I hope 
that Lord Camperdown will step into 
the Scottish Office, and that Lord 
Donoughmore will become the representa- 
tive of Ireland. 

We have now to find Presidents for 
the group of (so-called) Boards which 
regulate the affairs of Trade, Local 
Government, Agriculture, and Education. 
Obviously Lord Balfour of Burleigh is 
the statesman who should be at the 
Board of Trade, bearing in mind not 
only his long connection with the com- 
mercial business of the country, but also 
his wide experience of arbitration cases 
and of Boards of Conciliation; and we 
may reasonably hope that fro bono publico 
he would accept the office, even though it 
entailed serving in the same Cabinet with 
many who go farther in the direction of 
Fiscal Reform than he himself is inclined 
to venture. Lord Jersey is the natural 
selection for the Local Government Board; 
for the previous experience that he has 
had has brought him into touch with most 
of the questions which that Department 
exists to solve. Similar training is required 
to make an efficient President of the 
Board of Agriculture, and as this is 
possessed by the present Duke of Devon- 
shire he will certainly perform those 
duties with a single eye to the prosperity 
of the great industry which is watched 
from Whitehall Gardens. Lord Salisbury 
is the Minister for Education whom I 
would select, since he has made a special 
study of this important subject; but, 
failing him, Lord Londonderry would 
perhaps return to the office over which 
he has presided in the past. As Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy, Lord Ampthill, for 
whom greater things are in store, will 
learn the hidden mysteries of Cabinet 
work and the management of a Govern- 
ment Office; and if Lord Revelstoke— 
another of the brilliant men of commerce 
on the Unionist side—could be induced 
to look after that gigantic National busi- 
ness concern, the General Post Office, 
then the Cabinet of Unionist Peers 
would be complete and would compare 
very favourably in public estimation, not 
only with its Liberal predecessor but 






























times. 


UNIONIST 
. Lord Lansdowne. 
. Lord Alverstone, 
. Lord St. Aldwyn. 
. Lord Halsbury. 

. Lord Curzon. 

. Lord Selborne. 

. Lord Newton. 

. Lord Northcote. 


Prime Minister 
Lord Chancellor - 
Lord President 
Lord Privy Seal 
Foreign Secretary 
Colonial Secretary 
War Secretary 
Indian Secretary . 
Chanceller of the Ex- 
chequer_ . : 
First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty 
Home Secretary 
Secretary for Scotland . 
Secretary for Ireland 
President Board of Trade 
President Local Govern- 
ment Board 
President Board of Agri- 
culture. ‘ : 
President Board of Edu- 
cation ’ ‘ 
Chancellor of the Duchy. 
Postmaster-General 
First Commissioner of 


Works 


with any average Administration of modern 


CABINET. 


. Lord Milner. 


. Lord Cawdor. 
. Lord Bessborough. 


Lord Camperdown. 


. Lord Donoughmore. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 


. Lord Jersey. 


Duke of Devonshire. 


- Lord Salisbury. 


Lord Ampthill. 


. Lord Revelstoke. 


- Lord Plymouth. 
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Scanning the foregoing lists, one is con- 
fronted with many changes besides those 
of mere personnel. ‘There seems to be 
on either side an accumulated store of 
ripe experience and of mature judgment 
placed at the disposal of our national 
affairs. When these noblemen are daily 
engaged upon the business which once 
was transacted by the Commons, they will 
not long continue to breathe the serene 
atmosphere which now permeates their 
Assembly ; for the scene of conflict will 
then be transferred, and there will follow 
such an exhibition of emotions andenergies 
as will bring forth all the talents of debate 
that have lain dormant too long in the 
Upper House. Give the young men 
their chance ; and, if this be the “Single 
Chamber” of the future—reinforced as 
time goes on by the creation of new 
peers drawn from the leaders of all the 
great professions in the land—then, what- 
ever comes of the ‘‘ democratic ideal,” the 
guidance of the Empire will be in safe 
hands. 






A SUSSEX TOAST. 


B ‘Breath of the summer, sweet and still, 

















Breath of the autumn, sweet and chill. 
September glides 

q Down green hillsides, 

And brings them bronze and gold. 

October and froth of her amber ale— 

November and croon of her Channel gale— 

j December carolling bold. 


F Sweet are the gifts of our Sussex days! 
4 Sweet are they all in their several ways: 
In the forest ridge 
Where, on red-rock ledge, 
The heather and pine grow free ; 
In beech and oak of the Wealden meads— 
In Downland air where the sheep flock feeds— 
On the Marsh, by the walled Salt Sea. 


I’m wishing to spend the rest of my days 
With Sussex folk and in Sussex ways, 

To live in the ghylls 

Which the true oak fills, 

Or the Weald’s good green and blue. 
O noble Downs with your air so sweet, 
O Marshland fairies that haunt their feet, 

Here’s love and health to you! 


Lewis Lusk. 





**Hanging over the side of the box, with her bright cloud of hair.” 

















BY DOROTHEA 


[LLUSTRATED BY JOHN E. SUTCLIFFE. 


OWEVER much Robin is in love 
H with Irene, would he—could he 
—approve of her behaviour last 
‘Thursday night ? It was in the Christmas 
holidays, so we had a box for Zhe 
Harlequin Girls at the Absurdity ‘Theatre. 
Aunt couldn’t go at the last moment, on 
account of her cold, and having to go 
early to bed with her feet in mustard and 
water, and I took Irene, and—never 
again ! 

It wasn’t a good musical comedy, but 
then, as Irene admitted, it might have 
been worse than it was, and yet better 
than most. 

I think it was because the rest of the 
company were so dull that the leading 
juvenile shone with such transcendent 
splendour in Irene’s eyes, for he wasn’t 
really half as good-looking as her own 
devoted Robin, even in his make-up and 
smart naval uniform. His voice, too, was 
merely passable. Yet she seemed, from 
the moment he first appeared, quite over- 
come. 

“T can't help it,” she said wildly; ‘‘it’s 
Fate. I knew it the moment he came 
on. He knows it too, and his smiles are 
all directed at our box. Oh, why didn’t 
I bring a bouquet for him ?” 

“He'd rather have a box of cigars,” 
said I unkindly, “or a five-pound note. 
Throw your purse at him, Irene, if you 
want to make a strong impression.” 

“T can't,” she said seriously ; “‘ there’s 
two shillingsworth of coppers in it, and it 
might hit him. 3esides, there’s only 
four and something altogether. Penelope, 
1 must see him again.” 

“You can see him every night if you 
can get Aunt to bring you. I’ve already 
had enough of Zhe Harlequin Girls to 
last me a lifetime.” 

Irene’s elbows were on the velvet edge 
of the box, her eyes on Mr. Penrhyn 
Gallaher’s sunburnt face ; but a good many 
eyes in the audience were beginning to 
concentrate their gaze upon Irene. She 
almost always attracts more attention 
than Aunt and I could possibly wish. 


THE SUPPER-PARTY. 


DEAKIN. 


“Tf I were a man,” said she, drawing 
a deep breath, “ and he was a girl r 

“You'd ask her to come and _ have 
supper with you after the play,” I suggested 
coolly. “And she’d come if she hadn’t a 
previous engagement.” 

* Would she? Would 1? 





What fun ! 


It’s dull work being a girl, isn’t it? Pen- 
elope, I wonder—— But no, he wouldn't. 
Of course he wouldn’t——” 

‘““Trene, don’t lean out so far. The 
man is smiling at you again,” 

“Is he?” She beamed at me. “I’m 
glad I wore my mignonette dress. You 


see it wasn’t too good for the theatre. 
You never know when you may meet your 
fate. Does he look as if he thought I 
looked sweet, do you think ?” 

“He looks,” said I sharply, “as if he 
thought you were going to fling yourself 
over into his arms. So does everybody 
in the stalls. Irene, do sit back a 
little i 

Mr. Gallaher, in the last verse of his 
song, kissed his hand to an audience 
which began and ended with Irene. 

Hanging over the edge of the box, with 
her bright cloud of hair, her pale, glittering 
dress, her big, excited eyes and parted 
lips, she was much the most attractive 
object in the house that night. I won- 
dered if any one we knew could see 
us. 

“Shall we go home after this act,” 
said I uncomfortably. ‘‘It zs dull, isn’t 
it?” 

She turned on me with a flash of amaze- 
ment. “Home! While there’s a chance 
of seeing him? Penelope, if we asked 


him to supper, do you think he’d 
come ?’ 
‘*Trene !” 


“Don’t speak so loud,” she said pet- 
tishly. Every one’s staring at us now. I 
don’t see why we shouldn’t. You're old 
enough to chaperone me.” 

“No one,” said I firmly, ‘‘is old enough 
to chaperone you.” 

“But, Penelope 
know. I 


-really—I mean it, 


you believe he’d come. He 


Copyright 1909 by Dorothea Deakin. 
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looked at me as if well, I shouldn’t be 
a bit surprised if he came.” 

‘Don’t be so absurd, Irene.’ 

She set her lips, and I turned my atten- 
tion to the programme. So did she—to 
some purpose. I heard her slip quietly 
to the back of the box; but she is always 
a restless child, and probably wanted to 
do something to her hair, I thought. It 
hasn’t been up very long. 

When she sat down beside me again, 
her eyes were glistening, her cheeks 
flushed and excited. ‘‘I’ve done it,” she 
said defiantly. 

* Done what ?” 

** Asked him to supper.” 

wat)” 

“Yes, I have.” She glanced at me 
apprehensively, and hurried on. ‘“ Yes, 
I know it’s unconventional, but too much 
was at stake. I had to see him again.” 

Trene !” 

**T wrote on the back of my programme, 
and tied it up with the green ribbon off 
my chocolate box, and gave it to the 
attendant. ‘Will you come to supper with 
us to-night after the play, at 40, Waldemar 
Street, W. IRENE MARIGOLD. Box 3?’ 
That’s exactly what I said. Do you think 
he’ll come ?” 

“Trene! You didn’t!” 

“What's the good of saying Irene in 
that silly way? Of course I did. He 
needn’t come if he doesn’t want to. Will 
he send an answer, do you suppose ?” 

But I was struck dumb. ‘“ The servants 
will all be in bed,” I said slowly. “I told 
Walters not to sit up. I told her that we 
shouldn’t want anything hot for supper. 
There’s the cold mutton and half a pigeon 
pie and a rind of Dutch cheese. Oh, 
Irene! And Aunt always sleeps with the 
key of the cellaret under her pillow.” 

“ You can make him some cocoa on 
your spirit lamp.” Irene giggled as she 
made the suggestion, but I thought she 
seemed to grow a little pale as she realised. 
When Mr. Penrhyn Gallaher came on 
again, he looked straight at Irene and 
smiled and nodded—yes, nodded. Irene 
blushed and drew back. 

“Do you suppose he will be a gentle- 
man?” I asked in troubled tones. ‘ You 
never know sy 





’ 





“‘How suspicious you are.” Irene’s 
tone was sharp. “You can see that he’s 
charming. Of course he hasn’t time to 
write reams of letters between the 
acts,” 


‘IT don’t want his letters,” said I. 
** Heaven forbid ! ” 

We sat in silence through the rest of 
the dreary performance, and I hated those 
Harlequin Girls more and more. 

It was at the beginning of the last act 
that Irene’s restlessness grew unbearable, 
and I asked her sharply what the matter 
was. 

“ Penelope, it is rather dull. You were 
right. Hadn’t we better go home and see 
about that supper as quickly as we can? 
We shall have to wait for a cab if we stay 
till the end.” 

I rose with joy, and hurried into my 
cloak. 

“Tm sure he'll be awfully nice.” 
Irene’s tone held a challenge. I made 
no reply, for I was busy wondering how I 
was to steal Aunt’s keys without waking 
her up, and whether she would be likely 
to go to sleep again if I did wake her and 
tell her what we wanted. 

‘‘He wears his uniform like a gentle- 
man,” she said, after a long silence. 

“Does he?” said I. “I didn’t know 
there was more than one way of wearing 
it. Why do his arms and legs wobble so 
when he’s singing ?” 

“They don’t !”—indignantly. 

“T wonder if it’s true that he drinks ?” 
remarked unamiably. 

“* Penelope ! ” 

** Oh, well, he may be sober to-night. 
Let’s pray for it. Irene, can you remember 
how much of that pie Robin left at lunch ? 
I hope to goodness the servants haven't 
had it.” 

“They can’t be such pigs!’ 

Another silence. 

I opened the door with a latchkey and 
we slipped in. 

Irene turned on the electric light and 
fled hastily upstairs. ‘To do her hair, of 
course. J was left to look after the 
supper. I might have expected that. 

There was a small cloth on one end of 
the dining-table and a spirit lamp with a 
pan of soup ready for us to heat. No 
supper laid at all. 

I said frankly what I thought of Walters ; 
hurriedly debated the desirability of 
ringing her up, and then decided that it 
would be brutal, and proceeded to lay the 
table myself as elegantly as possible, with 
next to nothing in the way of food, and 
all the fresh chrysanthemums from the 
drawing-room vases. I took out the new 
white satin table centre we were saving 
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for the New Year's dinner-party next 
week, and hoped Aunt would never know. 
It took me a long time, for I never know 
where the servants keep things, and I had 
to hunt for sweets in the cellar with an 
inch of taper that burnt my finger, and 
then I only found a grey-looking goose- 
berry cream that we hadn’t much cared 
for at lunch, and a roll of uncooked puff- 
paste waiting for to-morrow’s mince 
vies. 

Really, although there was very little to 
eat, the table looked charming when | 
had finished it, and, to my joy, I found 
that Aunt had had some whisky for her 
cold, and absent-mindedly left a decanter 
half full on the sideboard. I thought 
Mr. Gallaher might manage with that. 
Robin and the other men who come here 
always like to have whisky late at night ; 
but we are a feminine household, and one 
is never quite sure. 

At twelve I went up to tell Irene to 
come down and look. I opened her 
door softly, because Aunt sleeps just 
across the landing. 

“Trene,” I said. ‘The table looks 
sweet. Why is your light out ?” 

“I’ve gone to bed.” Her voice was 
muffled. 

What !” 

“I’ve got earache.” 

“ Trene !” 

“Don’t make a noise. You'll wake 
Aunt. My ears awful. It was the cold 
wind in that cab.” 

“Trene! You’re shirking it.” 

I heard a sound which might have been 
a suppressed giggle, but I wasn’t sure. 

“Tm horribly disappointed. ‘Tell him 
so if he comes. Beas nice to him as you 
can, Penelope, to make up for You 
look sweet in that pink dress.” 

“‘Trene, you little coward ! ” 

“You're nearly twenty-eight, Penelope, 
and it’s quite proper. Oh, my ear.” 

“Have a vinegar poultice ?” 

“No, thanks”—hastily. “I'll try to 
get a little sleep. Was that the front- 
door bell ? ” 

“Trene! You must get up at once and 
come down.” 

I left her in indignant haste and ran 
downstairs. ‘There was, however, only an 
icy blast to meet me at the front door 
when I opened it. 

I went into the dining-room and waited 
for an hour, and Mr. Gallaher didn’t 
come. I don’t suppose he ever meant to 
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come. Then I locked up, warmed my 
soup, drank it, and went to bed. 1 didn’t 
take any soup to Irene, and I crept 
noiselessly into my own room, a good 
deal relieved and at the same time 
seriously annoyed that I had had so 
much trouble for nothing. 

I had fallen into my first beautiful 
sleep when Irene crept in at two o'clock, 
turned a blaze of light on, and crouched 
on the end of my bed, huddled up in a 
white burnous like an Arab chief. 

““T thought you’d have come in,” she 
said reproachfully. ‘ What was he like ?” 

I rubbed my eyes sleepily. ‘“ You don’t 
know what you’ve missed,” I said, in as 
rapturous a voice as I could summon at 
the moment. 

““No—really?” Her face fell. ‘“‘Is 
he so handsome in real life then?” 

** Much handsomer,.” 

“No? Penelope, was he nice? 
Really ?” 

“Charming,” said I, turning over. 
‘** And so unhappy. Do go back to bed.” 

‘Unhappy? Back to bed? Not for 
worlds. Why is he unhappy?” 

“He hates the mockery of his life. 
He’s longing to meet a true woman friend 
who can really understand and sym- 
pathise with his deep nature. Do turn 
that horrid light out and go to bed.” 

‘Tell me some more,” Irene murmured 
with interest. ‘1 listened for his step, 
but he must have gone very quietly.” 

“He did,” said I irritably. ‘As 
quietly as he came. He poured out all 
his troubles to me as if he’d known me 
for years. He said he should like to be 
a sister to me.” 

“ Penelope, how could he? Don’t you 
mean a brother? Did he really say 
that? Did he say anything about me ?” 

“Yes, he said things about the shape 
of your eyes, and the way you smiled at 
him.” 

“ He noticed, then?” 

“Noticed!” said I crossly. “The 
whole theatre noticed. When he'd 
finished his supper, he laid his head on 
the table and cried like a little child.” 
That would settle her, I thought drowsily. 
But Irene sat upright with shining eyes. 

“Penelope! Oh, I wish I had stayed up. 
Poor dear. Did you comfort him? Oh, 
why wasn’t I there? ” 

** You had an earache,” said I gloomily. 

“Shall we ask him again soon? It 
would only be kind, wouldn’t it? I 
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expect he has no real womanly friends, 
poor fellow. Do let’s ask him again soon.” 

I sat up hastily and turned my hot 
pillow. This would never do. “ For one 
thing,” said I, “ he told me all about the 
way he doesn’t get on with his wife.” 

“His wife ! ” 

“Yes. Didn’t you know? His third 
wife. The other two died in asylums. 
His wife doesn’t understand him. ‘They 
none of them understood him. He has 
nine children, all unmarried, and his life 
is one long tragedy. He rides a motor- 
bicycle into the country every Sunday to 
get away from them.” 


'» 


“ Penelope ! 


“Oh, well,” said J, “‘ go to bed.” 
“T don’t believe a word of it,” said ; 


she fiercely, rising and collecting the 
folds of her burnous. “It’s not nice of 
you to deceive me like this at two o’clock 
in the morning. I don’t believe he came 
at all.” 

“Don’t you?” said I sleepily. ‘‘ Good 
night.” 

“Tt’s all a disgraceful lie.” Irene 
flounced away, scarlet and_ indignant. 
**] hate a person who doesn’t speak the 
truth !” 

“You do, do you?” said I grimly. 
“Then what about that earache ? ” 

She disappeared. 


TO MY PIPE. 


I 


H trusty friend of all the years, 
When times were hard, and life was sad, 


You charmed away my doubts and fears, 
You were the only friend I had. 
What if your bowl be black and charred, 
What if your stem be bitten through, 
When life was sad, and times were hard, 
I always could rely on you. 


II, 


Oh staunchest friend of many a day, 
Through ups and downs we’ve been together, 
And do you recollect the way 
I used to clean you with a feather ? 
What if your pristine beauty’s marred, 
Your tender youth be long since past ? 
I love you though you’re crack’d and scarred, 
I'll love you to the very last. 


| 

lI. : 

Ah, friend of mine, it gives me pain i 
To think that soon we two must part, 

What castles we have built in Spain, Fs 

What dreams have bound you to my heart! i 

But now, alas! you’re growing old, 
Another ne’er can be like you, j 


My creamy meerschaum leaves me cold, 
I do not care for friendships new 


ENVOI. 
What friend of all the chequered years 
Would never fail me, never tire. 
Would soothe like you my doubts and fears ? 
My faithful pipe, my ancient briar. 


UrsuLa TWENTY. 
































Exterior of the Kabuki Theatre, Tokio. 





WOMEN ON THE STAGE OF JAPAN. 


A movement ts now afoot for introducing women upon the Japanese stage 


BY ANDREW SOUTAR. 


, and the following article 


deals with the men who have hitherto taken feminine parts, including the chief among them 
all, the celebrated Batké, who hopes shortly to visit England with hts company and perform 
before the audiences of the West. As the famous ‘* Sicilians” took London by storm, so may a 


Japanese Company. 


“Ty AIKO! — Baik!” 
Thecurtain at the Kabuki Theatre, 


Tokio, has 
been up an_ hour, 
although it is not 
yet two o'clock. 
Like all good 
English playgoers, 
I have arrived in 
time to disturb the 
pleasure of those 
who appreciate the 
drama sufficiently 
to get to their 
seats before the 
commencement of 
the play. My boots 
have been left in 
the vestibule 
mud-stained aliens 
among a multitude 
of pitying sandals 
and well-scrubbed 
geta, or wooden 
clogs. And now, 
in stockinged feet, 
I am hurrying after 
the attendant along 

















Baiko. 
He is the greatest Japanese impersonator of feminine parts. 
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the matted corridors to the box that has 
been placed at my disposal. 


‘*Baiko!— 
Baiko!” 

Again the loud 
guttural cries of 
the audience reach 
my ears, and I 
turn inquiringly to 
the attendant. 

**BaikO is on 
the stage,’ he 
whispers; and 1] 
understand. 

The Japanese 
applaud their 
favourites after the 
manner that was 
dear to the hearts 
of patrons of the 
old Sadler’s Wells. 
Before the last 
syllable of a per- 
oration has been 
pronounced, or at 
the moment he 
rises panting but 
victorious from a 
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bloody duel, his name is shrieked aloud 
from every part of the theatre. It is a 
great reward for years of study. I had 
met Baik6 at dinner the night before, and 
I remember how his eyes brightened and 
his voice vibrated when he told me that 
his greatest ambition “is to draw the 
people closer to my heart; to hold them 
enthralled during every moment that I 
am on the stage.” 

I have met few more charming men 
than Baik6, the adopted son of the late 
Kikugor6, who shared with Danjuro the 


crowded theatre. The audience, packed 
in what seem like sheep-pens, is holding 
its breath, and leaning forward towards 
the low-lying stage that is on a level with 
their own cushions. Men, women, and 
children are held, fascinated, by the 
picture in front of them. It is a garden 
scene: the time, twilight. In the back- 
ground a silver moon is rising slowly 
through a delicate tracery of clouds, and 
in the foreground Baik is kneeling grace- 
fully on the greensward. What a meta- 
morphosis since the night before! The 


























Photo by Moriyama, 


Baikd, as a Samurai, avenging the death of his chief. 


honour of being the greatest actor Japan 
has ever produced. A young man— 
perhaps thirty-five—he lives for his art. 
There are no actresses in Japan at present, 
so that female réles are adopted by men. 
Baik6 is supposed to be the greatest female 
impersonator on the Japanese stage to-day. 
In my heart I had doubted, when sitting 
with him at dinner, that this tall, splen- 
didly proportioned man could affect, with 
anything approaching verisimilitude, the 
mincing graces and dainty coyness of the 
typical geisha. But. . 

I am squatting on the silken cushion in 
my box. A great hush has fallen on the 


Photo by Moriyama. 


Baiko, as the daughter of a Daimio. 


beautiful eyebrows that I admired so much 
have gone. The face is pale, the lips are 
rouged and pursed like a coquette’s. With 
gentle, refined movements he raises the 
multi-coloured fan, or sets aright the folds 
in his gold-and-amber kimono. He is 
representing the adventuress who enter- 
tains the usual dark designs against the 
man she has selected as her own special 
prey. On his right are two maids (both 
men), one being his own and the other 
the maid of the wife whose conjugal 
happiness is being undermined. It is 
essential in the best interests of the play 
to get rid of this young woman, and Baiko, 
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as “ O’Hidenokata,” instructs his or “ her ” 
maid to supply a poisoncup. ‘The unfor- 
tunate girl is in the act of drinking as I 
enter, and the subsequent incidents of 
that scene are sufficiently realistic to 
make me feel uncomfortable. As the 
stage revolves I catch a vision of a fair 
young form stretched across a flower-bed, 
a red stream pouring from her lips. A 
tall, handsome woman, simulating horror 
at a deed which she has prompted, is 
seeking to shut out the sight by covering 
her face with her 
fan, while a sinister- 
looking man stands 
behind her in mock 
sympathy. ‘The 
cries of “ Baiko!— 
Baik6!” that follow 
would be enough 
to turn the heads 
of many English 
“ stars.” 

Between the acts 
I have an oppor- 
tunity of studying 
the theatre and all 
it contains. The 
Kabuki is the best 
house of its kind 
in Tokio. It is 
run by a company 
who could pay a 
dividend of ten 
per cent.—if they 
pleased. Architec- 
turally, the theatre 
compares favour- 
ably with any of 
our surburban 
theatres, although 
the embellishment 
of the interior is 
not so lavish. It 
is a square build- 
ing, and the stage 
runs from wall to wall at the north 
end. ‘The ground floor, or pit, is divided 
into boxes—little square pens, each of 
which accommodates five persons. The 
stage is on the same level, but there are no 
footlights in the way, and the orchestra, 
consisting of half a dozen samisen players, 
is hidden away behind a grating at the 
side of the stage. A platform or aisle 
runs from the proscenium to the back 
of the pit, and this is frequently used 
by the actors when they wish to make 
a particularly dramatic entry. No matter 
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Baikd, in his part of a Geisha. 
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how deeply the actor’s hand may be 
steeped in gore, or how many dying 
heroes may lie upon the stage, the 
Westerner cannot repress a chuckle as the 
villain comes stalking along the platform 
among the people. But it is ill-taste to 
display mirth during a tragedy. The 
Japanese are an exceedingly emotional 
people, despite many assertions to the 
contrary. Here in this theatre dozens of 
women are drying their eyes after a quiet 
“weep” consequent on the death of the 
confiding maid- 
servant, 

The play has 
been in progress 
two or three hours, 
and the theatre is 
practically full. 
You devote awhole 
day to the drama 
in Japan. Attend- 
ants are running 
among the pens 
with small black 
food-boxes' or 
bento, and_ rice 
and fish disappear 
with wonderful 
rapidity, the chop- 
sticks flashing like 
knitting-needles in 
the sunlight that 
now streams 
through the open 
windows. There 
are two balconies 
or galleries, these 
being divided into 
boxes, as on the 
ground floor. 
Many geishas are 
present, and their 
coloured costumes 
stand out in strik- 
ing relief from the 
dull drab of the matrons’ kimonos. A 
bald-headed baby tries to crawl over the 
balcony to get a closer inspection of my 
fair hair—an uncommon sight in Japan— 
and his mother hauls him back to safety 
in the nick of time. He whimpers a little 
as he is dropped on the cushion in his 
pen, but his lips close with a snap as the 
beating of a tum-tum heralds the early 
rising of the curtain on the next act. 
The children are as ardent as their parents 
in their love of the drama. 

The scene that stayed the bald-headed 
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baby’s whimper is gruesome to a degree 
perilously near the horrible. It is the 
interior of the house of one Keya Mondo, 
who sits on his mat facing the audience, 
his wife and son by his side. He appears 
to have fallen on evil times, and creditors 
are pressing. Rather than allow his wife 
to redeem his forturies by becoming the 
slave of the creditor, the old gentleman 
decides to commit Aara iri, thus putting 
an end to himself and the debt at the 
same time. ‘The piteous cries of the 
“‘woman” invoke the tears of the audience, 
and a low. wail 





the understanding of the Westerner. On 
the beautifully clean white mats a Euro- 
pean dinner had been laid. I think 
Baik6 had pitied my predicament at the 
Japanese function the night _ before. 
Chrysanthemums of all shades of colour 
garlanded the room, and some delightful 
water-colours by Saito graced the wails. 
Baiko had put aside his female dress, and 
the grease-paint had been washed from 
his face, although he had but half an 
hour’s leisure before reappearing on the 
stage. Perhaps the greatest compliment 
of all lay in the 





of grief throbs 
through the 
theatre. Then an 
awful silence as 
the dirk is raised. 
The old = man’s 
“best friend” or 
**second,” in ac- 
cordance with 
Samurai rites, 
creeps to his side, 
clutching the sabre 
that will slice off 
the head of the 
suicide at the 
critical moment. 
Slowly, but with 
horrible deliber- 
ateness, the dirk is 
thrust into the 
stomach. A groan 
of anguish as the 
man falls forward. 
And the stage re- 
volves! The last 
glimpse I have of 
the scene shows 
the “best friend ” 








— _ actionof Kikugord, 
3aik0’s_ foster- 
brother, and a 
rising actor of the 
new school, and 
Oumeske, Baik6’s 
friend. ‘They dis- 
missed the ordi- 
nary waiters and 
took their places, 
assuring me, when 
I protested, that 
the honour was 
theirs. 

Over the wine 
BaikO talked en- 
thusiastically of 
the profession to 
which he belongs, 
Of the great 
Kikugoro, by 
whom he was 
adopted, he spoke 
with deep and 
touching  rever- 
ence. ‘‘He was 
a master of detail,” 








standing erect, Photo by Moriyams. 
whirling his sabre 
round his head. 

The bald-headed baby broke the still- 
ness that followed by kicking over a 
bento. 

The play being in six acts, I got up 
from my knees and left the theatre. A 
five-mile walk would take the stiffness out 
of my limbs. I got back about seven 
o’clock, and found Oumeske, a well-known 
actor attached to a neighbouring theatre, 
awaiting me at the entrance to my box. 
He had come as the special envoy of 
Baik6 to conduct me to the dressing- 
room of the celebrity. Baiko received me 
with that ineffable courtesy that passeth 


Baiké, in the character of a Daimio. 


—J said Baik6o, “and 
believed in hard 
work as a prepara- 
tion for fame. He 

would sit for hours before a mirror study- 

ing facial expressions, and insisted on his 
boys doing the same.” 

‘“* How long have I been on the stage ? 
Since I was five years old. I went on as 
a boy in a crowd. Ah, yes, we work 
much harder than your English actors. 
We commence at one o’clock and the 
play lasts till ten. Changes of dress are 
frequent, and a female impersonator’s 
wardrobe is a particularly heavy and ex- 
pensive one. 

‘IT have long cherished a hope that I 
may go to England. Only my present 
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contract, which extends over three years, 
prevents me from going at once. 

“Ves, I know that there is a wide gulf 
between the English stage and our own ; 
but in a few years’ time there will be a 
radical change. ‘The status of the stage 
is vastly improved already. Only a short 
while ago the principal actors of Japan 
were the guests of Count Saionji, a fact 
that did more to elevate the profession 
than our own efforts could possibly have 
done. In a new theatre which is being 
erected modern plays will be produced, 
and it is more than likely that the duration 
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ably annoyed by my seeming indifference 
to the husband, who professed great 
anxiety on my account. The good man 
tolerated my lightness until I reached 
the scene in which I met, clandestinely, 
the secret lover of the play. He was 
holding me in his arms, and I was pre- 
paring for a comfortable swoon, when 
‘whizz,’ a large juicy orange struck me 
full in the left eye. The honourable 
man in the audience had reached the 
limit of his endurance. ‘The juice of that 
orange blinded me, completely, for three 
days.” 




















Stage of the Kabuki Theatre, Tokio. 


The player standing erect is Shikwan, a well-known actor whose favourite réle is that of a Daimio or feudal lord. 


of the performance will be the same as 
in England. Women are being trained 
for the profession, so that, in almost every 
respect, we intend to be quite English. 
The difficulty will lie chiefly with the 
people. ‘The Japanese like plenty for 
their money. 

“Any incident in my stage career? Oh, 
yes! I'll tell you of one that happened 
some years ago in this very theatre. I 
was impersonating a woman who was 
supposed to be of the unfaithful order— 
what you call a flirt, eh ?—and a man in 
the audience who was possessed, evidently, 
of a high sense of honour was consider- 





“What a sacrifice,” I observed, toying 
with a wine-glass, and gazing at him 
critically, ‘‘ to remove those fine eyebrows 
of yours !” 

‘* All female impersonators must do 
that,” he smiled. ‘Mine have been 
missing for many years.” 

** But—but last night at the Japanese 
dinner——? ” 

*“Ah, yes, they are here.” he laughed, 
producing his ink-pad and brush. “I 
had to hurry away from the theatre, and 
painted them hastily. Were they very 
bad?” 

And so we talked, until the equivalent 
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to a call-boy came to the room, and, 
bowing low on the mat, informed Baiko 
that he must prepare for the next act. 
I was handed over to the care of a 
courteous attendant, who conducted me 
beneath the stage, where the mechanism 
was pointed out and described. From 
him I learned that the stock company of 
the theatre numbers one hundred and 
twenty-five, that an ordinary member 
earns as much as fifteen yen (thirty 
shillings) a night, and that a famous 
actor can command three thousand yen 
(£300) for twenty-five performances. 
‘The great Danjuro once obtained ten 
thousand yen for a similar engagement. 

I regained my box in time to hear 


loud roars of ‘‘ Baiko!—BaikO!” And 
there, in the wondrous raiment of a lady 
of Court, sat my charming host of a 
moment before, concocting with the villain 
some infamous scheme for the speedy 
despatch of a noble Samurai wife. 

One day Baiko and his brother Kiku- 
goro will come to England They will 
learn much from their English confréres, 
and they will play the réle of teacher in 
many respects. Kikugor6o’s special ‘‘line” 
is the impersonation of the smart young 
Englishman about town. All the effemi- 
nacies, the foibles, and, above all, the 
affected snigger of the dude are there. 
Why is it that the East never fails to get 
a laugh out of the laugh of the West ? 


FOR CHILDREN. 


STAR LULLAEBIES, 


HERE is an angel good and wise, 
Who packs the little stars to bed 
With many quaint old lullabies 
In one large cradle overhead. 


She rocks them gently to and fro 
From morning till the sun goes down ; 
And then they wake, and watch, you know, 
O’er field and desert, sea and town. 


And sometimes, when I’m swinging high, 
Sweet music seems to reach my ear— 
It is the stars’ old lullaby, 

The Angel’s cradle song I hear. 


D. EarDLEy-WILMOT. 


WE’VE NEARLY GOT A MOTOR-CAR. 


— nearly got a motor-car, 

/ My sister Sue, and Phil and JI, 

We’ve marked out routes both near and far, 
And have discussed the make to buy. 


We’ve each a pair of goggles got, 
And Sue has bought a motor-hat 

With a large veil; it cost a lot, 
But it is very snug and flat. 


We’ve got our number-plate all right, 
Phil’s got a chauffeur’s uniform, 

Our cycle-lamps will do for light, 
And we’ve a jolly hooter-horn. 


We've built a shed to put it in, 
And in the ground have dug a pit ; 
We’ve made some coats of rabbit-skin, 
Which are a fairly decent fit. 


And now we only need the car, 

And that must be of great horse-power, 
And it must run without a jar, 

And go at fifty miles an hour. 


ELIZABETH B, PIERcy. 
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WISDOM AND HUMOUR FROM THE MOUTHS 





OF INFANTS. 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS DONE BY SCHOOLBOYS. 


BY HENRY J. BARKER. 


The sollowing are seven genuine pieces of composition set as tasks in the ordinary routine of London 
primary schools, and written by the scholars during school hours, so that there is no suggestion 
of interference by any facetious relative, and the flowers of speech and thought have emanated 
from the youthful mind alone. The quaint and original spelling has been retained where possible, 
and as little reduction or diminution has been employed as possible. 


New Year’s Day. 


7 HIS day begins directly the clock 
has struck twelve o’clock on the 
last day of the old year. My 

mother let me lay on the sofy that night, 
and she woke me up just in time to hear 
the clock strike. Then she kissed me 
and wished me a happy new Year, and 
I did her, too. Father had gone to bed 
some time before, for he said at tea time 
that he wasnt going to lose his rest for 
any more blooming new Years. He said 
that he had seen enough of*them in to 
last his life time. 

New Year’s day is the time for making 
New Year's presents, and for making new 
resilutions. Father made me a present 
of a little penknife he had found at a 
place near where he works. He first 
gave me a hapenny, and then he asked 
me to give it him back again for the 
knife, because he said that knives cut 
love. Then mother gave me a beautiful 
new hapenny to make up for it. Father 
said he wasnt going to make no new 
year resilutions, except that he was going 
to give mother less money a week while 
he was on short’ time during January. 
The present that I gave my mother, which 
was a nice little looking glass, was from 
the money I had got by working on the 
Saturday which came after Christmas 
day. I stood outside a provision shop 
from ten till nine, and they gave me my 
dinner and tea, and two shillings wages as 
well. I had to keep people from stealing 
things outside, and to call out when there 
was anybody looked as if they wanted to 
buy something. My mother had such a 
nice hot supper for me when I got home 
at night about ten, for she knew I should 
be cold after standing about all day. I 
told her I was going to buy her something, 
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but I didnt tell her what till New Year's 
day came. 

We only got one picture card, which 
was from my uncle who lives in Cumber- 
land. He is my father’s brother, and 
father says he pretends he is not doing so 
well as him, so as we shant ask him to send 
us anything when father is out of work. 
I only see him once, when he was in 
London one time, and he is just like father, 
only he had his best clothes on. Mother 
seems to like him better than father does, 
for she got me to post a card to him, 
which under the picture she wrote Some 
nice words about our love and_ best 
wishes. I also wrote my name at the end 
after hers. 


The Way I spent Last Evening. 

I spent it very nicely indeed. After 
school I went straight home, except 
playing for a while with a girl I know in 
the Lane. I arrived at our Court about 
5 oclock. Tea was ready, and mother 
had a kipper and gave me and my sister 
the roe betwixt us. 

After tea I went and sat on that step 
which is next to a coal and wood shop, 
and waited there till my mate came and 
two girls that we know. 

We told nice things to one another, 
and talked about the people that passed 
by. Sometimes there was ladies and 
gentlemen passed, but not often, as most 
of them go round the other way. 

After that, we said we would go and 
look at the pictures on the walls of the 
music Hall where the beautiful lights are. 
We stopped there till the people began to 
line up. Some women was selling oranges 
to them, and a man was playing a tin 
whistle to them for money. When he 
had finished, he walked along side of 
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them with his hat, but most of them 
turned their heads to the wall and pre- 
tended not to see him. I dont think he 
got much, for when he come back, he 
stood and stared all round at them and 
said something nearly loud. He then 
looked down wild at us, though we wasnt 
larfing, and told us to be off quick. 

So we then went to a shop where there 
are hot steaming sossiges and potatoes in 
the window, and we spent a_ pleasant 
time looking at them and also at the 
people eating them on the seats behind. 
After that, we walked back to that step 
along side of the coal shop, and there we 
parted, 

When I got back to our Court, mother 
was standing talking to some other women, 
and she told me to eat that there bread 
on the table and go straight up stairs to 
bed. 


The Lord Mayor’s Show. 

As our school is near the street where 
the Lord Mayor’s Show goes by, we had 
a holiday to see it. My uncle what is a 
greengrocer took me, because my father 
could not get off from his work, because 
he doesn’t keep a shop. He said he 
would get the sack if he did, and _ besides, 
he said, he didn’t believe it would be 
worth seeing. 

It was very cold standing all that time 
in the crowd, and there was a bit of a fog 
as well. I was shivering all the time, 
because I had not brought my overcoat, 
only my muffler. At last it come along, 
though it was not so fine as Sangy’s 
Circus. ‘The Police on horses come 
trotting along first, and then it come on 
behind. It was a beautiful Show, and it 
was really worth seeing, as I told father 
afterwards. ‘There was some men in 
armer standing riding on a dray. ‘The 
men was real, but their armer was not, for 
it did not look heavy enough, and wobbled 
about. ‘There was also a woman standing 
high up on another dray with a heimet 
on, and uncle told me it was Britania. 
She was holding her arm out strait, and 
catching hold of a long fork. She was a 
real woman like the men, for 1 see her 
sneeze, though she was trying to look as 
if she was made of wax. 

I see the Lord Mayor that they have 
picked on, for uncle said, That’s him with 
the red face looking this way. I shall not 


no him again though, because I was 


looking at the driver and the horses more 
than at him. ‘The horses pulled the 
coach along quite easy, although it was 
so heavy with all that gold on it. It 
began to rain directly it had gone by ; 
and uncle took me strait back to his 
shop. 


A Good Night’s Rest. 

The way to get a good night’s rest is to 
work very hard, and to do everything they 
tell you. If you do this during the day, 
you will go straight off to sleep at once 
when you are in bed. You will not 
dream, and you will wake up a_ nice long 
time before breakfast time. If you carry 
out milk or papers, you can go straight to 
work before school. Or, you can help 
your mother to get the things ready for 
breakfast, if you only work after school. 

When you dont work and have too 
much supper, you dream in your sleep. 
You sometimes see yourself like a picture 
being crowned like a king, with beautiful 
robes all round you. You can’t see the 
throne except only the top. Or, you will 
see yourself standing under the gallows 
ready to be hanged and the minister read- 
ing your funeral sermon. Your brains 
are not at rest, but are kept at work trying 
to digest the food what you have in your 
stomach. Dreams are not now true as 
they used to be. People could then 
remember them and tell them to other 
people. And the people explained it to 
them how it would come true. When it 
was a good dream, it did not spoil their 
night’s rest, for it was nice to Know that 
it would come true in the morning. 


A Bank Holiday at Hampton Court. 


On last Bank holiday, I enjoyed 
myself better than 1 have ever done before. 
My father took us all to Hampton Court. 
There was my mother, and my sister who 
is sixteen, and my brother who is ten. 
We went by train to Kingston, and then 
we had to walk the rest of the way. 
‘There was a many carts full of people 
going along the road, and we had to keep 
on the path out of their way. 

After we had passed two public houses, 
father said he felt thirsty and could also 
do with one of them sandwiches mother 
had brought. So he and mother went 
into a nice little public house, and we 
waited on a seat outside listening to a 
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piano and watching the people go by. 
Mother brought us out some of the sand- 
wiches and a bottle of ginger beer. While 
we were sitting there, there was a cartful 
of laundry girls came up, driven by a man 
with a white top hat. After the girls got 
down from the cart, they got dancing 
round the piano. They put their arms 
round one another, just like men would 
do with them. ‘Then the man came out 
of the house, and told them they must 
stop dancing till they got there. Some of 
the girls said to him they wasnt doing any 
harm, and looked savage at him. Then 
they got into the cart again, and waved 
their handkerchiefs about, and drove away. 

Father and mother soon came out 
again, and we walked on till we came to 
the Green. We found a nice place on 
the grass to sit down on, and we played a 
long time amongst the other people. 
There was two men near us turning a 
very long thick skipping rope, and the 
girls and women kept paying them some- 
thing to have a skip. ‘They jumped in 
three or four at a time, and the men soon 
turned the rope quicker and quicker till 
at last it hit their legs and made them 
stop. We spent a long time like that, 
watching the different games, and we then 
went into the gardens and down to the 
river. Father and mother said they didnt 
want to go inside the place, as it would 
be so packed and they had seen it before. 
A bit later we started back from Kingston. 


A Boy’s Essay on Clothing. 

Clothing is an article which every body 
should ware. The least of this article 
is worn by savages or natives, which is 
a piece of cloth or a few leaves or feathers 
round the waste. In the very hottest 
part of that country the people cant even 
bear leaves, but they walk about just as 
they are. It is not wrong of them to 
do it, for the sun is so hot that they 
cant stand it. 

In cold countries same as Eskimos, 
the people ware more clothes than we 
do, count of the icy cold out there. 
They can skate all the year round, exept 
about one thaw there is in Summer. If 
they walked about like natives they would 
catch cold direckly and die of bronkitis. 
Even the babies, which I have seen 
pictures of them, are dressed all round 
same as their mothers. Our babies here 
do not catch cold when they are kept 
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undressed for a while, but they seem 
to like it, and they laugh and kick about, 
even crow. 

In our country, also France, Germany, 
and other places like that, the weather 
is not so hot nor so cold. So we dont 
ware those round clothes like as Eskimos, 
nor we dont go about in leaves and 
things. We put clothes on which are 
nearly like our bodies, same as caps, 
coats, and trousers, but women and girls 
ware hats and frocks to tell who they 
are. We have also boots for keeping 
off chilblanes in Winter, and making our 
toes feel nice and warm. Some _ poor 
boys have very old boots which have 
scarstly any bottoms to them, and so 
they get chilblanes. They are alright in 
Summer, for they keep their feet cool 
and dont slip about on the stones like 
what nails do. 


When I am a Man. 


After I have left school, I should like 
to grow up to be a well built young man, 
not too fat. I should like to be either a 
farmer, a sailor, or a professional football 
player. 

Sailors lead very healthy lives, as they 
are always in the fresh air. ‘They also 
see many distant lands and people, and 
so can learn many foreign languages at 
the different ports where they call. When 
they are on the ship, they can stand at 
the side of the vessel feeding the birds and 
the fishes, and watching the waves dash- 
ing and tumbling up and down so life-like. 
Sailors cant spend their money because 
they cant get out; so they have a deal 
to put in the bank or give to their wives 
when they get back home. 

Football players get about four pounds 
a week during Winter, and ten shillings 
for every goal as they kick. If I had all 
that money, I should put one third in the 
bank, give one third to my mother, and 
share the rest amongst poor people like 
orfans, cripples, and others like that. 

Farmers lead very happy and contented 
lives. If I was one, I should keep 
horses, cows, geese, fowls, calves, one or 
two donkeys, and other various animals. 
I should be kind to my wife if i had one, 
and should not spend my money at the 
public house like some men, but should 
amuse myself at the farm with my wife and 
the other animals (!) in the yard amongst 
the straw. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF THE ALVAREZ. 


BY HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. H. VEDDER. 


9 NE hundred and sixty acres of 
() the loveliest land in the world,” 
said Lafitte, editor of a little 
Californian monthly, as he traced his 
finger across the Government map, “ for 
the mere asking.” 

“We can build our bungalows there,” 
remarked Witram, the writer, peering 
over Lafitte’s shoulder, ‘‘and live like 
lords. We'll find our houses growing on, 
or rather in the redwood trees on the 
land.” 

“Tt is a golden land,” said Lafitte, his 
fine eyes drowned in dreams; “ there 
are dark canyons splitting the hills which 
carry their pastures and forests plumb 
into the bluest of seas. There are roar- 
ing streams filled with trout. Very large 
redwoods, too, and pines on the ridges. 
Mount Pico Blanco looms up like a grey 
ghost. On the shore are big sea-caves 
with wonderful coloured pools and snowy 
beaches. ‘The nearest house is the 
Alvarez rancho, settled in the old Spanish 
days. And the people in that region 
keep honey-bees and grow apples.” 

“Which is picturesque and pastoral,” 
remarked Horace Drake, third of this 
party at the club. He was a young pro- 
fessor of history at the State University. 
“When things are dull in the marts of 
literature and learning, we shall become 
breeders of bees and growers of apples.” 

“First we’re to be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water,” said Lafitte, “to 
comply with the homestead law. Build- 
ing one’s bungalow is one of the noblest, 
most natural tasks of man : 


Lives there a man with soul so dead, 
Who builds no home for heart and head ? 
That man who loves no bungalow— 

His head is dust, his heart is dough.” 


“Let our settlement be called after 
the famous Abbey of Theleme,” said 
Drake. ‘Its motto was, ‘Do what you 
would,’ ” 

“First let us do what we must,” de- 
clared Witram, “or we lose the land. 
We must build our bungalows.” 

“Bungalows by courtesy, cabins, 


shacks, or shanties in fact. Won’t the 
Land Office accept tents ?” asked Drake. 

“‘ Lazy pundit !” exclaimed Lafitte. 

“Landgrabbers both!” returned 
Drake ; “‘no mercenary desire for secret 
timber claims or marble deposits actuates 
my lust for the land. When I build I 
shall build for a thousand years, a sea- 
castle whose hearth shall be lit with 
eternal fires of hospitality. That castle 
shall be the monument to my valiant 
ancestor, Sir Francis Drake.” 

“Peace to his ashes,” said Lafitte, 
“and to the quacking of his descendant 
—a duck.” 

“Who has fallen in with vultures,” 
Drake replied. “ But if you would hear 
something ancient and interesting, lower 
your ears and listen. Last week I dug 
up some old Elizabethan manuscripts we 
have at the University. One was a copy 
of an old record of Sir Francis Drake’s— 
a report to the Admiralty, but not in his 


hand: 


Returning, we sailed South two hundred 
miles from the long inland Sea that flowed 
into the Great parent Ocean, when, it be- 
hooveth me to relate to your Lordshippes, 
the Golden Hinde fell into a sore leakage, 
and soe with difficultie and exceeding labour 
we careened her once more upon a slighte 
Sandbeache midmost two rampant Head- 
landes that brake into these waters righte 
boldlie. There rose to East a great pointed 
white mountain, whose Summitte was of 
marble stone, and did constantlie bear the 
semblance of Snow. With pitche from Pine 
trees we caulked again our Vessell. There 
be an Abundance of Sea-otters and seales 
in the Inlets. I flew her most Puissant and 
Most Illustrious Majesty’s Flagge from a 
treetopp, and nailing a shilling of the realm 
to the trunk I took possession of these 
Landes in the name of our English Crowne. 


“That ‘long inland Sea’ was Drake’s 
Bay ; the ‘ pointed white mountain’ was 
Pico Blanco of the Santa Lucia Range; 
the ‘slighte Sandbeache’ was this strip 
right here,” said Drake, as he pointed 
to the map, “ right on my own land!” 

“Well, Drake ought to have a monu- 
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ment for discovering it, and you another 
for discovering Drake,” said Witram. 

“The monument will be the sea-castle 
aforesaid,” answered Drake. 

‘Two days later the trio stood where 
the stage-road died away near the great 
Alvarez Rancho, which dated back to 
the glorious days of the Spanish governors. 
The cattle of the Alvarez family. still 
roamed a thousand hills. 

“Now we enter our kingdoms come,” 
said Lafitte, kicking the ground with his 
heavy boots; “if Witram’s fool Oxford 
ties hold out upon this granite, we will 
be there in an hour,” 

“Wonder if Horrie will see the ghost 
of old Alvarez mounting guard over the 
tract he comes to snatch from him by 
challenge of law,” remarked Witram. 

Drake scowled. ‘The ghost of the 
dead claimant of the land was a sensitive 
subject with him. 

They passed the open door of the 
Alvarez hacienda. Spicy smells of 
Spanish cookery clung in the air. Senora 
Alvarez came to the door in her perpetual 
mourning, her deep-burning black eyes 


full of questionings. Her hair had no 
trace of grey; heavy gold pendants 
dragged in her ears; at her throat 
gleamed an enormous’ brooch. Her 


manner was distant and dignified, full of 
a patrician hauteur. Behind this stately 
presence shone for a moment the radiant 
face of ayoung girl with long, loose hair, 
and white bare arms. Upon her head 
was a chaplet of tiny roses. Such faces, 
thought Drake, look forth from tarnished 
frames of painte1 Madonnas in dim 
cloisters of the old Missions. A boy with 
wide, rolling eyes, shaggy hair, and the 
malignant face of a goblin, clung to the 
girl’s dress. 


“Go back, my children,” said the 
mother gently; and angel and demon 
vanished. 


“Weare going to El ‘Toro Canyon, 
Senora Alvarez,” said Lafitte, gracefully 
lifting his hat: ‘could you direct us to 
the trail ?” 

For a moment a shadow of inner 
anguish crawled into the eyes of the 
proud woman at mention of the canyon. 
She measured Lafitte and his roll of 
maps, his companions, and the shoulder- 
sacks they carried. 

“There is no trail into El Toro Canyon 
now. We never go there-any more. 
The trail is grown over since my husband, 
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Simeon, was killed there. But that big 
rock is at the head of the canyon.” 

She pointed to a colossal white boulder 
that hung poised on a ledge on the hill- 
side above the tops of the redwoods in 
the gulch, bowed, and passed within 
doors. 

The young professor murmured half to 
himself: “That was the ‘ Flower’ of the 
Alvarez family we saw—I thought her 
merely a myth.” 

‘The three men made their way on the 
horse-trail to the white and mighty rock 
that lay stranded like a lonely moon of 
silver upon the green of the hills. It was 
ofsnow-white marble—“‘ator,” said Witram, 
**tossed down by Pico Blancowhen playing 
marbles with the lower hills.” A stream 
babbled about its base, then fell sheerly 
down for twenty feet. ‘The rock was so 
delicately balanced that it seemed a push 
would send it roaring down the canyon, 
bowling over the giant trees. 

“Tf ever it fell,” said Lafitte, “it would 
make an island in the sea.” 

“It is Nature’s monument to Drake,” 
remarked his remote descendant in 
admiration, “and when I discover his 
landing-place, I’ll cut an inscription on 
this stone.” 

* Drakie’s daft on monuments,” said 
Witram. ‘I hold this one to be a tomb- 
stone for Simeon Alvarez, ghostly squatter 
on your land, my noble Drake.  ‘Blest 
be he who spares these stones.’ ” 

“Just remember, you timber-thieves, 
the old verse, ‘“‘ Woodman, spare that 
tree!” retorted Drake. 

They plunged into the sombre, savage 
gulch, hewing away with hand-axes. ‘lhe 
rumbling of the surf rolled up the canyon 
from the beach ; the salt breeze played 
with the huge ferns. ‘Titanic redwoods 
leaned at all angles, some ruddy with life ; 
others, prone and black, like dead giants 
blasted with fire, sprawled across the 
stream. The vast trunks were like the 
pillars, erect or fallen, of some primeval 
temple of Nature. ‘The death and decay 
of endless years reeked from the damp 
ground, fantastic stones stood covered in 
robes of moss, and where the frantic 
stream ran madly down, the white bones 
of the hills lay disclosed like monstrous 
pearls in the thick forest gloom. The 
men felt the awful hush of the ancient 
presences about them; their intrusion 
seemed like a sacrilege. It was as if the 
earth and the spirit of the dead Alvarez 
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“Drake extended his hand. There lay upon it a silver coin with a ragged hole through its centre.” 
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whispered insistently: “ Forbear! for- 
bear !” 

They broke at last into the sunlight 
of the pure and blinding beach, and 
stamped the smooth sands with their 
footprints. 

“We will get our timber here,” said 
Lafitte, “and haul it to right and left to 
our tracts. Drake may build his shack 
right where these trees grow.” 

“To fell trees that have grown for a 
thousand years,” mused the professor of 
history, ‘‘trees that were centuries old 
when Drake landed on this shore or the 
galleons of Cabrillo went by out there in 
the sea! It is a crime!” 

“No trees, no cabin; no cabin, no 
claim,” said Witram tersely. 

That night, as they lay under their rude 
lean-to of redwood boughs, they listened 
to the everlasting rush of: the surf over 
the sands, and the sobbing of the re- 
treating waters. The trees groaned, sighed 
and whispered as if the coming of man 
meant doom for them. ‘The giants of 
the woods spoke and called to one 
another and cast their messages upon 
the wind. ‘The whole forest trembled 
like a living thing, and was filled with the 
might and the majesty of deep, unutter- 
able influences. 

“These are the voices of the truly 
eternal things,” said Lafitte in a hushed 
voice, “and we hope to master them and 
to own them—the forests, lands and seas ! 
Well, so we might—for a wink of their 
own existences ; then they own us, swailow 
and digest us, just as they now own 
Simeon Alvarez.” 

From the top of the canyon, rolling 
down in the night along the rock-strewn 
watercourse, there came a cry, a very 
shrill cry, broken and interwoven with 
piteous wails. ‘They tore the silence like 
a rag, and sank and swelled in volume. 
A gust of wind, as it were the gust of that 
cry, shook the trees and they rustled. 

“What was that?” asked the three 
men, as with one voice, as they sat up 
suddenly with eyes shining wide in the 
firelight. 

** Must have been a coyote on the hill,” 
said Witram ; “ they howl like lost souls.” 

Then Drake exclaimed quite irrele- 
vantly: ‘* Wish I knew how Alvarez died.” 
In the morning he said he had slept no 
wink. 

Da Costa, a half-breed Indian whose 
father was a clever Portuguese, came with 


the saws and axes the men had ordered 
at his rancho. 

“ How did Alvarez die?” Drake asked 
the Indian. 

“See that big hump o’ rock sticking 
out from the point there, with the sharp 
rocks in the water right under it ? Alvarez 
shot a sea-otter from there one day—fur 
0’ sea-otters brings about a_ thousand 
dollars in New York. The animal wasn’t 
killed at onct, and dove ; and Alvarez got 
excited and fell down on those rocks. 
As he didn’t come home that afternoon, 
Senora Alvarez sent down her son Pedro. 
The boy saw his father lying on the rocks 
and the tide rising. Couldn’t do any- 
thing but watch. A wave came and 
washed Alvarez away. He was a fine 
man—a big man! ‘lhe boy cried like a 
wounded wolf and went crazy. The next 
day they found the boy playing with the 
dead sea-otter on the beach. But they 
never found Alvarez.” ‘The men were 
silent. 

‘“*Pedro’s been crazy ever since,” re- 
sumed Da Costa. ‘Loved his father 
very much. Simeon was wild about 
getting this land—some said to do 
smuggling from the beach. He swore 
this land should never be owned by 
any one outside his family. But he died 
before he could make the homestead 
good. The boy, being weak-minded and 
not of age, can’t take it up. But he’s 
haunted by the idea it’s his. Some say 
the canyon’s haunted, too—claim to hear 
Alvarez calling from the beach at night. 
Once I thought I saw him walking white 
upon the water—like—like ” ‘The 
devout Da Costa crossed himself. 

“Who is the young girl at the house ?” 
inquired Drake. 

“The daughter, Marta—they call her 
La Flor de Alvarez. She’s the only one 
the boy will obey. She understands him. 
Mother Alvarez keeps her hid from all 
strangers.” 

Log by log the three cabins began to 
rise. Every noon Lafitte and Witram 
came wandering up the silver-sanded 
beach, one from the right, the other from 
the left, to Drake’s clearing. Drake, 
being spared this walk, always cooked 
the midday meal. ‘lhis day he was 
driving wedges into a section of log wide 
as a table top; the pots bubbled over 
the fire. 

“If only—if only—if only——” sang 
Lafitte, whose voice was splendid. 
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“Tf only. what?” asked Drake, with 
reversed and uplifted axe. 
Sir Francis Drake, 
Rover and rake, 
Might see his descendant now ! 


warbled Lafitte, who was also adroit at 
improvising rhymes. 

‘His piratical shade would smile his 
blessing,” avowed Witram: “ the ghost of 
Drake has a prior claim over the ghost 
of Alvarez.” 

“But Horrie doesn’t seem to be so 
sure now that this was Drake’s landing- 
place,” said Lafitte. 

The invading wedge sank deeply home 
into the groaning fibres, and the block 
split suddenly asunder. ‘The grained 
wcod showed red as blood, the sap 
glistened in the sun. On the side of the 
block was a black stain about a protruding 
point and a circular distortion of the 
grain of the fibres. Drake brushed his 
axe across it. Some object fell to the 
ground, Drake picked it up, rubbed it 
with sand, scanned it keenly, spat upon 
it, rubbed it again. Then he rose to his 
feet, tremblir g, and looked forth into the 
measureless distances beyond the sea with 
wide and vacant eyes. 

““What’s the matter, Horrie?” cried 
Lafitte, as he and Witram flew to his 
side. 

Drake extended his hand. There lay 
upon it a silver coin with a ragged hole 
through its centre. A few words could 
be deciphered along its edge : 


ELIZABETH— REGINA—DEI GRATIA, 


“By the Grace of God!” exclaimed 
Lafitte in an awestruck whisper, “ the 
shilling of the Queen !” 

“Drake’s shilling! Drake’s | shilling ! 
think of if!” said his distant descendant 
in a mechanical voice. Witram stared 
in speechless veneration. 

Drake, while the pots boiled over, 
began to reconstruct the thick disc he 
had just split, fitting the pieces together 
from centre to circumference. A head- 
less, rusty nail was still embedded in the 
wood. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six,” he 
began counting, tracing the point of a 
knife over the top of the block. 

“What are you doing, Horrie?” asked 
Witram after a time. 

“Counting the rings!” cried Drake: 
“three hundred and twenty-seven, three 
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hundred and twenty-eight, three hundred 
and twenty-nine—hurrah! Correct to a 
year—and every ring is a year! Deduct 
three hundred and twenty-nine from the 
present year and you have 1579, the date 
of Drake’s coming to California! See, 
here is where they cleared the soft spongy 
bark from the young tree and nailed this 
shiiling against the naked, living wood. 
You know how the redwood grows. It 
began to overlap the coin and the nail, 
year by year, till both were buried in the 
side of the tree.” 

All that day Drake worked no more, 
but walked the air in pride and glory. 
He showed them what diameter the tree 
had attained when William the Conqueror 


invaded England, and its girth when 
Luther nailed his defiance upon the 
cathedral doors at Worms. He drew 
majestic pictures of his freebooting 


ancestor plundering the opulent cities of 
Mexico and Peru; of his tiny war-vessels, 
stormed-tossed and sunk ; of the intrepid 
Golden Hind, the last of Drake’s fleet, 
sailing bravely along the lovely Californian 
coast, with all her weight of treasure and 
the seaweed and barnacles of unknown 
seas ; of his landing at the bay, north of 
San Francisco, and on this nameless 
beach—then his flight across the Pacific 
with millions of Spanish gold in his hold, 
“the first man to circumnavigate the 
globe !” 

‘The men talked late into the night. 
Drake could not sleep. Again the wild, 
terrible, and despairing cry of the coyote 
came echoing down the canyon—like the 
wail of a banshee over an Irish moor, 
thought the young historian. It seemed 
to char his heart and brain to ashes. 

At last he could bear it no longer. He 
leaped into his clothes, seized a lantern 
and a rifle, flung a great log on the fire, 
and made his way up the canyon. ‘The 
old trail had now been cleared. ‘The 
unearthly cries came from the direction 
of the marble boulder. He looked back- 
ward down the steep descent beside the 
leaping water, and saw the fire burning 
brightly on below. Near the top of the 
trail the white boulder gleamed pallidly 
through the trees in the moonlight. He 
extinguished his lantern. ‘The horrible 


shrieks were silent for a space, then burst 
forth in gnashing, almost articulate fury. 
What animal had ever cried like -that? 
He crept stealthily toward the stone, then 
stood in ambush behind a tree. 


A small 
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figure suddenly leaped darkly from behind 
the mighty monolith. Drake raised the 
rifle, his eye flew along the bleak, blue 
steel of the barrel, his finger sought the 
trigger, when these words shot shrilly 
into his ears : 

* Las tierras de mi padre! Las tierras ! 
las tierras !” 

He lowered the rifle. He saw a human 
shape, a boy’s shape, dancing like a 
demon in the lunar light ; he saw it beat 
the pale, spectral boulder with its small 
hands, crouch on all fours, then utter the 
appalling sounds that shook the canyon 
to the sea. The goblin creature turned 
its great head upward and bathed it in 
the moonrays. Drake saw the vacuous 
eyeballs floating in the distended whites, 
the black, straggling hair, the open, dog- 
like mouth of the lunatic son of the 
Alvarez. He saw the boy brace his 
shoulder against the house-huge rock, 
seeking to budge it from its bed! ‘Then, 
running to the rear, the lunatic lad began 
pushing upon the stone in a frenzy of 
rage. He was seeking to loosen the 
stupendous sphere and send it down the 
creek-bed, into the canyon, upon the 
camp-fire and the sleeping men beside 
it! ‘hen the boy, exhausted, whimpered 
and made wild leaps hither and thither, 
yelling and shrieking in impotent fury : 

“Los gringos! los gringos! Las 
tierras de mi padre!” 

The lands of his father! Drake re- 
called the strange tale Da Costa told of 
the elder Alvarez, his tragic death and 
the dark obsession of hisson. He slipped 
forth into the moonlight and confronted 
the boy. Pedro screamed as one that 
feels the fiery torment of the pit, and 
with the leap of a deer dashed down the 
horse-trail and disappeared. 

Drake returned slowly to his sleeping 
companions. But the voice returned, 
too, and for hours it wailed and clamoured 
through the canyon. ‘Then, when the 
dimmest dawn lay like lead upon the 
sea and land, and the moon had sunk 
in the Pacific, it grew silent. 

The next morning Drake walked to 
the hacienda of the Alvarez. ‘The stately 
mother received him with grave courtesy. 
In the great garden, amidst the flowers 
and the beehives, he saw the graceful 
Marta, shining like a flower or a flame 
against the green. 

“Tt is strange, but not unexpected, 
senor,” said the mother of the Alvarez, 


quietly, after she had listened to Drake’s 
tale. “It will be necessary to lock 
Pedro up at night. He is very cunning— 
he must have left the house after we were 
all asleep and retired before we rose. 
He has been very quiet and sleepy the 
last few days. ‘Thank you very much, 
sehor: you shall not be disturbed again. 
Adios, senor.” 

Drake bowed and left the house. He 
was conscious that the large and shadowy 
eyes of Marta were curiously fixed upon 
his back from her covert in the flowers. 
He went down the garden path, which 
was strewn with snow-white pebbles, down 
the road, down the horse-trail, to the 
head of El ‘Toro Canyon. The gigantic 
white boulder, like a clump of virgin 
silver, lay warm in the sunshine. ‘The 
grass about its base had been trampled 
and torn by the frantic leaping and 
dancing of the mad Pedro. Drake in 
fancy already saw blazing upon its sea- 
ward side, facing and reflecting the 
setting suns, and following the ancient 
wake of the English corsair across the 
Pacific, like the glory of his fame, the 
golden letters he, his living descendant, 
meant to chisel there. 

“ Drake’s always been a haunted man— 
haunted and _hell-harried,” remarked 
Lafitte to Witram a few days later, regard- 
ing their comrade’s pensiveness: “ noiv 
it’s some pedantic idea, now it’s his 
ancestor, now it’s a Spanish ghost, now 
it’s a girl’s eyes.” 

“He is rid of the yelling ghost, and 
he has made his great historical discovery ; 
but since he went to the Alvarez hacienda, 
he’s been under some new spell.” 

“A thousand to one it’s the girl we 
saw with the chaplet,” said Lafitte. 
“Yesterday I saw her come galloping 
along the hill-trail, riding astride, with 
her hair flying, a young Diana in spite 
of her Madonna face. She was riding 
like the wind toward the big white rock 
where Horrie was cutting his inscription 
to the memory of his piratical forebear. 
When the girl came back she was leading 
the horse, and young Pedro was with her.” 

Drake appeared between the trees with 
a chisel and a mallet in his hand. 

“Seems that inscription is taking a 
long time,” said Lafitte ; “ better finish 
your cabin, Horrie.” 

“You can’t cut marble like cold 
mush,” replied Drake; “the cabin can 
wait.” 
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Every afternoon Drake climbed the 
canyon to the rock—to work on the 
inscription, as he averred. Witram and 
Lafitte worked away lustily on their cabins. 

“Let us see how Drake’s monument 
is getting on,” said Witram one after- 
noon, as he flung away his low shoes, 
which had been torn to rags and ribbons, 
and tied on a pair of mocassins Da Costa 
had brought him. 

So they went up the canyon through 
the green dusk of the woods. When 
they were close to the tiny cataract 
below the white rock, a horse whinnied. 
They climbed up the slopes beside the 
water, and the marble mass blazed forth 
in the sun. Sitting before it they saw 
Drake, the dark-eyed daughter of the 
house of Alvarez, and the idiot boy. 
Drake was speaking to the girl in fluent 
and melodious Spanish. The boy was 
peering into Drake’s eyes with a strange, 
dog-like devotion, and his look seemed 
to be alight with a new intelligence. 
Sharply cut into the smooth rock-face 
above the heads of the group these 
words stood forth, outlined in sharpest 
shadows : 

ON THE BEACH 
AT THE 
FOOT OF THIS CANYON, 
THE IMMORTAL HERO AND ADMIRAL 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 
LANDED— 


Mallet and chisel lay idly at the feet 
of the great admiral’s descendant. In 
his hand he held a few tiny red roses, 
such as the two watchers remembered 
they had seen growing in the garden of 
the hacienda. 

“What a picture!” Lafitte whispered 
to Witram, and together they crept back 
silently to the beach. 

Though Drake, in a strange exaltation, 
went daily to work upon the monument, 
yet the inscription seemed to make no 
advance beyond the words 

IN THE YEAR 


On a certain night Lafitte and Witram 
announced the completion of their home- 
stead cabins, and the next day returned 
to San Francisco to obtain a clear title 
to the land. Drake, indifferent to all 


haste, remained behind “to finish my 
inscription and my cabin,” as he said, 
“in my own time.” His university 
vacation was not yet Over. 

When Witram and Lafitte were again 
in San Francisco it seemed as if utter 
silence and unfathomable mystery sud- 
denly engulfed the land they had just 
left, and as if Drake had vanished from 
the world and become part of the dream 
of that beautiful shadowland. They 
wrote him barbed and burning letters, 
and made stinging allusions to Hercules 
and the distaff of Omphale, and to 
Samson and Delilah. ‘They warned him 
that unless his cabin was completed 
within two weeks, his claim would be 
open to challenge. But even at that 
moment two letters were flying northward. 
One went to the President of the State 
University. It contained Drake’s resig- 
nation from the faculty. The second 
went to Lafitte, who read part of it to 
Witram : 


“ The cabin is finished,-and notice filed at 
the Land Office, cronies mine. But this 
cabin, mark you, is only the seed of the 
sea-castle of my dreams. That will be 
built, too—‘a castle in Spain,’ ‘a castle in 
the air,’-for I will clear a site near Drake’s 
Monument—which is also completed now— 
a site five hundred feet above your huts, and 
look haughtily down upon you— like a feudal 
lord upon his vassals. For be it known to 
you that I am now king of all these acres 
and hills, or rather Prince-consort of Queen 
Marta, the Flower of the Alvarez. She and 
I were married at the old Mission at 
Monterey three days ago. That pebbly 
path to the hacienda has become a path 
of pearls to me. I will remain here to look 
after the Alvarez Estate, which needs a 
manager. The ghost of Simeon Alvarez 
is at peace, for the land I took up is still 
in the family. And justice is done to the 
name of the great Drake. 

‘““No more for me the asphalt and cement 
and brick boxes of the city! There is a 
curse and a crime in every stone. I pity 
you until you come to dwell here in the 
houses your hands builded. Back, back 
to Nature! This builder of a bungalow 
builded better than .he knew—or you gave 
him credit. for... Out of this land of my 
ancestor’s discovery, I’ve reared a house of 
Life and Love, and the fires on its hearth 
will never go out. Camerados, inay you 
fare as well!” 
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reached under what appear to be 

most unfavourable conditions, just 
as men of humble origin, with apparently 
everything against them, often accom- 
plish things of which those more highly 
favoured are incapable. Some of the 
most important discoveries in science 
have had humble beginnings ; indeed it 
is probably true that most important dis- 
coveries have depended very little upon 
elaborate and expensive apparatus and 
surroundings. 

Not many years ago the laboratories 
in which students were trained, and in 
which all scientific investigations were 
carried out, were simply constructed and 
simply equipped, and every one who 
worked in them had not only to learn the 
principles of his subject, but also how to 
help himself. 

If he did not find exactly what he 
wanted ready for his use, he proceeded 
to make what he needed out of such 
simple materials as were at hand. He 
had to do this or fail. And it was the 
best kind of training. 

But within recent years the palatial 
laboratory has come into vogue, and 
everything is supplied to the worker. 
This is not objectionable—in fact it is 
highly desirable—for those who have been 
well trained, but for students who are 
being trained it is most objectionable. 

Some years ago the late General Arm- 
strong, of the Hampton Institute, told 
the writer that the Indians who came to 
the Institute were taught to take their 


] Mrescted un results are often 


baths in half-barrels, and not in modern 
bath-tubs, for the obvious reason that the 
half-barrel could be found in the home of 
the Indian, and the modern bath-tub 
could not. That illustrates the principle. 
A student who has been accustomed to 
elaborate and expensive apparatus finds 
it difficult, if not impossible, to adapt 
himself to the simple things which he is 
likely to find when he goes out into the 
world to shift for himself. 

A few illustrations, taken from the 
history of chemistry and physics, will 
show that great men have achieved great 
results with simple appliances. 

The English chemist, Dalton, was a 
school-teacher. He worked without a 
laboratory and with crude apparatus, 
mostly made by himself from simple 
materials. Here is an example described 
in his own words. “look an ale-glass of 
a conical figure, two and a half inches in 
diameter and three inches deep; filled it 
with water that had been standing in the 
room, and consequently of the tempera- 
ture of the air nearly; put the bulb of the 
thermometer to the bottom of the glass, 
the scale being out of the water. ‘Then 
having marked the temperature, I put the 
red-hot tip of the poker half an inch deep 
in the water, holding it there steadily for 
half a minute ; and, as soon as it was 
withdrawn, I dipt the bulb of a sensible 
thermometer into the water, when it rose 
in a few seconds to 180°.” He then 
determined the temperature of the water 
at the bottom after five minutes, after 
twenty minutes, and after an hour, and 
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found that it rose gradually from 47° to 
52°. This simple experiment proved 
that water has the power to conduct heat, 
which had been denied by no less an 
authority than Rumford. 

In much of his work Dalton used only 
a few phials and tubes with perforated 
corks, and frequently, instead of glass 
tubes, he used clay tobacco-pipes with 
long stems. Such pipes, known as 
“ churchwarden -pipes,” have been used 
by later workers, as notably in the re- 
markable work of Sir William Ramsay 
on argon, 

As a grand result of his investigations 
on gases and liquids Dalton gave the 
world the Atomic Theory, which has pro- 
bably had a greater influence on the 
science of chemistry than any _ other 
theory that has been put forward. 

This is not the place to discuss the 
atomic theory in detail; it will suffice to 
point out that it is a simple thought 
which helps chemists at every turn. It 
gave them a language that is intelligible, 
and suggested many important inquiries 
which in turn led to important experi- 
mental work. One biographer says: 
‘**T)alton’s results stand out the greatest 
landmarks in our science (chemistry). . . . 
To him is due the glory of placing the 
science on a firmer basis.” 

Scheele was, perhaps, the greatest dis- 
coverer of facts the world has ever known. 
He was a Swede who lived during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Throughout his life he had to contend 
with sickness and poverty. He was 
obliged to carry on the business of an 
apothecary on a small scale in order to 
keep the wolf from entering the house — 
he never succeeded in keeping it from 
the door. His great delight was to in- 
vestigate things chemically, and to find 
out all he could about them. 

It is simply astounding to learn how 
many discoveries of the highest impor- 
tance he made. The most important one 
was oxygen—a discovery that was made 
at the same time independently in our own 
country by the Unitarian minister, Priestley. 

Oxygen is the most important single 
discovery ever made in the field of 
chemistry. It is the most widely dis- 
tributed and most abundant substance in 
nature. It is necessary for the breathing 
of animals, and for most of the changes 
that are taking place upon the earth. A 
knowledge of oxygen, and of the ways in 


which it acts, has done more than any- 
thing else to give chemists an insight into 
chemistry, and therefore has contributed 
more than anything else to the develop- 
ment of this science. Operations that 
had before appeared mysterious suddenly 
became clear, and every one engaged in 
chemical work was helped in many ways. 

The discovery of oxygen has not only 
given us a broader and deeper knowledge 
of the earth and of the universe, it has 
also contributed largely to the material 
welfare of man;-not directly, perhaps, 
but by enlarging his knowledge of 
chemistry, so that it may be said that 
most discoveries made since 1774 have 
been in a way consequences of the 
discovery of oxygen. Indirect results 
are often of more value than direct ones. 

The moral of this story is found in the 
fact that this great discovery was made 
under the most unfavourable conditions, 
in a humble apothecary’s shop, by a man in 
poor health, who could provide himself 
with only the simplest apparatus. 

But this is only one of many important 
discoveries made by Scheele. Another 
that may be mentioned here is that of 
chlorine. This discovery ranks with the 
most important and the most valuable of 
chemical discoveries. That of oxygen 
outranks it certainly, but it falls in line 
not far behind. 

Why is it important? Primarily be- 
cause it, like the discovery of oxygen 
though to a less degree, aided chemists 
in their efforts to work out the problems 
of chemistry. 

That statement may, once for all, be 
made of every important chemical 
discovery. But while Scheele had no 
thought of any practical uses to which 
chlorine could be put, it proved eventually 
to be of the highest practical value, and 
to-day it plays an exceedingly important 
part in practical affairs. It is the great 
bleacher, and as such is used in enormous 
quantities, especially for bleaching straw, 
paper, and different kinds of cloth. Then, 
too, it is one of the best disinfectants, 
and is contributing to our welfare by 
interfering with the spread of disease. 
Further, it is essential to the manufacture 
of chloroform, which is of such inestimable 
value as an alleviator of pain. And it is 
now used extensively for the purpose of 
extracting gold from its ores. 

Compare the little room in the apothe- 
cary’s shop, the simple apparatus, and the 
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apparent uselessness of a noxious gas, 
with the great factories, the complicated 
machinery, and the valuable applications 
that have been the result. This discovery, 
like that of oxygen, was of humble birth. 

Berzelius was another Swedish chemist 
who achieved great results with simple 
things. Early in the last century, while 
Dalton was working, and not long after 
the death of Scheele, he was engaged in 
important investigations, the results of 
which advanced chemistry greatly. 

It is rather difficult to make his dis- 
coveries clear to those who are not 
chemists, but all chemists know that 
Berzelius was one of the great leaders in 
their science. Under what conditions 
did he work? We have an interesting 
description of his laboratory in a letter 
written by Wohler, one of the greatest 
German chemists, who went to Berzelius 
in 1823 to study chemistry. “With a 
beating heart,” he says, “I stood before 
Berzelius’s door and rang the bell. It 
was opened by a vigorous and _ portly 
man. ‘This was Berzelius himself. As 
he led me into his laboratory I was as 
in a dream, doubting if I could really be 
in the classical place which was the 





object of my aspirations. . . . I was then 
the only one in the laboratory. . . . The 
laboratory consisted of two ordinary 
rooms, furnished in the simplest possible 
way ; there were no furnaces or draught- 
places, neither gas nor water supply. In 
one of the rooms were two common deal 
tables ; at one of these Berzelius worked, 
the other was intended for me. On the 
walls were a few cupboards for reagents ; 
in the middle was a mercury trough, 
whilst the glass-blower’s lamp stood on 
the hearth. In addition was a sink with 
an earthenware cistern and tap standing 
over a wooden tub, where the despotic 
Anna, the cook, had daily to clean 
apparatus. . . . In the adjacent kitchen, 
in which Anna prepared the meals, was 
a small and seldom used furnace and 
a never cool sand-bath.” 

This was the laboratory in which one 
of the greatest chemists did his magnificent 
work. Nothing could have been simpler ; 
the work could not have been better. 

Liebig became the leading chemist of 
the world, and yet he worked under as 
unfavourable conditions as_ Berzelius. 
When he began the study of chemistry 
there was not a laboratory in Germany. 
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Liebig tells us that when a boy he saw a faker ata country 
fatr make an explosive substance for crackers Sle soon learned 


how to make this substance. 


He tried to get the instruction he wanted, 
but had to go to France to get it, as Wohler, 
also a German, had to go to Sweden. 
Liebig tells us that when a boy he saw 
a cheap-jack at a country fair make an ex- 
plosive substance for crackers. He soon 
learned how to make this substance, and 
one of his first investigations was due to 
the suggestions that came to him at the 
fair. In fact, some of his most important 
work came from this humble beginning. 
When he returned to Germany from 
I'rance at the age of twenty-one, he was 
appointed professor of chemistry in the 
little University of Giessen. There was 
no laboratory. There was none in 
Germany, as has been said. He proceeded 
at once to get one. ‘The first result of 
his efforts was a sorry affair—a barn 
without floor except such as was furnished 
by Mother Earth. ‘There was no apparatus: 


nothing that we now regard as essential 
to a laboratory—except the enthusiastic 
leader. 

In regard to this laboratory one of 
Liebig’s most distinguished pupils, the 
late Professor Hofmann, of Berlin, wrote, 
many years later: “It was at the small 
University of Giessen that Liebig organised 
the first educational laboratory, properly 
so called, that was ever founded. ‘The 
foundation of this school forms an epoch 
in the history of chemical science. It 
was here that experimental instruction, 
such as now prevails in our laboratories, 
received its earliest form and fashion ; and 
if, at the present moment, we are proud of 
the magnificent temples raised to chemical 
science in all our schools and universities, 
let it never be forgotten that they all owe 
their origin to the prototype set up by 
Liebig.” 
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Liebig had not only to fit up a 
laboratory with inadequate means, and 
therefore with the simplest things, but 
he had to devise various forms of 
apparatus in order to carry on his work. 
We owe to him some forms of apparatus 
without which it would be impossible to 
do much of the chemical work in progress 
to-day. 

Liebig’s most important work was done 
at Giessen. As time passed on he got 
a better laboratory, and finally he was 
called to Munich, where’ everything 
possible was done for him by the 
King. He now had a fine laboratory, a 
fine, almost palatial residence, unlimited 
funds—in short, ideal conditions—and 
what followed? Why, from that time 
to the end of his life—a period of twenty- 
one years—his contributions to chemistry 
amounted to very little. His best work 
had been done under the unfavourable 
conditions. 

In a recent address Lord Rayleigh, 
the distinguished physicist, said he 
thought “it just possible that nowadays 
scientific work was made too easy, or, at 
all events, too mechanical for the full 
advantage of it to be reaped; and that 
the scientific spirit and method were, 
perhaps, better cultivated by the less 
perfect appliances of the past.” He 





stated that many of the great experi- 
menters had “worked with exceedingly 
homely apparatus.” 

Among those named by him in this 
connection was Clerk Maxwell, who had 
always got along with simple things, and 
yet he was one of the greatest physicists 
of the last century. Another great 
experimenter, who achieved much with 
little, was Hughes, “the father of many 
electrical inventions.” 

Lord Rayleigh called upon Hughes 
one night and found him working at the 
microphone which he had invented. He 
says: “ Hughes had no apparatus at all. 
A few match-boxes, a stick or two of 
sealing-wax, some nails, and a single cell 
of a battery made up in a bedroom 
tumbler, constituted the material of his 
invention,” 

The late Professor Rowland, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, had, to a 
remarkable degree, the power of making 
what he wanted out of what he found at 
hand. Some of the important pieces of 
apparatus with which he either carried 
out or started his investigations were 
apparently thrown together in the most 
haphazard way; yet the essential con- 
stituents were there. His early work was 
done without a well-equipped laboratory 
—some of it in a kitchen, and a poor 
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kitchen at that. Like other great ex- 
perimenters he could help himself. 

Examples could be multiplied without 
end, all going to show that many of the 
best thoughts of the world have been 
in humble surroundings ; their birth has 
been attended by little pomp and cere- 
mony. These examples, if properly studied, 
show us something else. ‘They show us 
that great results have often been reached 
in the course of investigations begun most 
modestly without an idea as to where 
they would Jead. The masters in science 
have not been afraid to attack what 
appeared to be small problems ; but, as 
their work advanced, the small problems 
have become large. 

When Dalton began his simple experi- 
ments on gases and liquids he had not a 
thought that he was laying the foundations 
of chemistry. His great thoughts came 
to him as his work went on. Scheele 
had no idea that his experiments would 
lead to the discovery of oxygen and 
chlorine. He did what his hands found 
to do, and he had the power to appreciate 
his results and to interpret them, though 
he never could have realised the impor- 
tance of his fundamental discoveries. 
Even now we do not realise their full 
importance. 

A good illustration of the way in which 
a simple observation may lead to impor- 
tant results is this. 

In the early part of the last century, at 
a ball given at the Tuileries in Paris, the 
guests were much annoyed by something 
irritating in the air. The source of the 
trouble was found to be the wax candles. 
The matter was referred to the principal 
chemist of the day, who, in turn, en- 
trusted it to his son-in-law, who happened 
to be one Dumas, then quite a young man. 

Dumas found the explanation. The 
wax used in making the candles had been 
bleached by chlorine. But the chlorine 


had not only bleached the wax, it had 
found its way into the wax, and when the 
candles burned it was given off in the 
form of a compound that is irritating to 
eyes and throat. 

Thisled Dumas tostudy more thoroughly 
the effect of chlorine on wax, and results 
followed that practically revolutionised 
the views of chemists and contributed 
very largely to the advancement of 
chemistry. 

In this case, it will be noted, the 
circumstances that surrounded the birth 
of the discoveries in question were not 
humble. From a worldly point of view 
they were regal. But it is further to 
be noted that the splendid surroundings 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
discovery. It is safe to assume that 
there was not a person present at that 
now famous ball who could have thrown 
the least light on the cause of the dis- 
comfort. ‘The genius of Dumas found 
its opportunity. The guests of royalty 
had coughed and wept to some purpose. 

But enough. Only one thought in 
conclusion. It may be asked if so 
many discoveries have been made with 
simple things in simple surroundings, 
why should so much be spent on scientific 
work? Times have changed. Many of 
the problems that in earlier times could 
be solved with simple things have been 
solved. The difficulties of scientific 
investigation are increasing. More and 
more refined apparatus is coming to be 
necessary. Though it is true that a 
considerable part of the money that is 
spent on laboratories could be saved, ex- 
pensive apparatus is often required, and 
many profitable lines of investigation 
could not now be followed without large 
expenditures. Millions are now available 
for such work, and no doubt many 
millions could be used to the advantage 
of the world. 


A SONG. 


S when an inward sorrow steeps the soul 
In mutest agonies, 
The power of speech goes out of our control, 
Our prayers are apathies. 


Where words might come, there rise the 
misty tears 
And darkest silences, 
Re-echoing the burden of our fears 
To far, vague essences. 


So when a joy, whenas our life has been 
Torn from its primal places, 

Tries to reach us through the mists between 
Mortality’s embraces, 


We scourge ourselves with dumb petitionings, 
Unspoken subtleties, 
And stretch our hands up blindly towards 
the things 
Omnipotence denies. 
K, JEROME COYLE. 
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A drawing by Harry Rountree. 


Gotr-CLus Rook: “‘Here, I've had enough of this fooling! Sixteen long weeks, and no sign 
of a chick yet—not a signi” 
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WHICH ? 


A DIALOGUE THAT TOOK PLACE IN A PUNT. 


BY SIDNEY 


7 ELL, perhaps, when all is said, 
better is the devil you know 
than the devil you don’t 

know.” 

“ Hu—sh! What expressions you use!” 

“Why ‘hu—sh’? ‘There’s not a soul 
within earshot.” 

“One never knows ; besides, the water 
is a perfect telephone.” 

“T daresay. But to return to the sub- 
ject in point, or rather the sedjects. Let 
me put them each in turn dispassionately 
before you, then you will be able to give 
your opinion ez connaissance de cause. 
I’m not going to ask you for anything so 
crucial as your advice.” 

‘No, please don’t ; it’s a’great deal too 
much responsibility at any time, and in 
your case ” 

“ My ‘case,’ as you call it, has nothing 
to do with the matter in hand; let us keep 
to the points—you see I immodestly put 
them in the plural. First, there is George 
Fulton, a man I’ve known all my life, and 
like immensely — but ¢mmensely ; and 
there is Merrick Murchison, whom I’ve 
known just six weeks, and met perhaps 
less than a dozen times. It lies between 
the two.- Sometimes I am swayed by 
what dear Loti calls ‘le joyeux petit fiévre 
de l'inconnu,’ at others—-my prosaic mo- 
ments—I stupidly yearn for the sure and 
safe. George is all that.” 

“JT should think so indeed! George 
Fulton is a splendid fellow, just as nice 
as he is nice-looking, and he is devoted 
to you. ‘lo you yourself, I mean.” 

“Oh! I quite understand the inference. 
He is also extremely well off, so I shouldn’t 
have to worry over thinking it might be 
for my goods and chattels. I can quite 
fancy myself married to George, and being 
very decently happy.” 

“You ought to be; such a chance 
doesn’t fall to most girls.” 

“There is no ‘ought’ in the matter. 
It is a question of what 7s, and you are 
too much of a partisan! Now having 
catalogued George’s merits and advan- 
tages, pray display equal zeal on Mr. 
Murchison’s behalf.” 





PICKERING. 


*T have none to display, except for his 
appearance, which is undeniably striking. 
He has the best figure I ever saw, and a 
nice smile. Yes, I admit the smile; but 
his eyes are full of temper, as quick and 
fierce as a tiger-cat’s, and he hasn’t any 
money to speak of, makes a point of 
ostentatiously saying so, and——” 

“What? I feel that this is going to be 
the most serious ‘and’ of all.” 

“Well, I don’t think he values you 
sufficiently, is enough aware of his enor- 
mous good fortune in having caught that 
queer fickle fancy of yours, because of 
course the man must see he has caught 
it, if even I notice how your eyes change 
when you look at him.” 

“Dear me! am I so transparent as all 
that? After six seasons and so much 
experience.” 

“You are not in the least transparent. 
I never in all my life met a girl who had 
herself so well in hand, and kept her own 
counsel so completely.” 

“You are divagating. Return to busi- 
ness, please: it is not a question of my 
characteristics. What further have you to 
say against Mr. Murchison? You mean, 
don’t you, that he has an eye to the main 
chance ?” 

“He is poor, and he is ambitious.” 

“Yes, he has told me that frequently 
himself. When he proposed to me he 
said i 

“Oh! then he actually has proposed ?” 

“Very actually. Should I sit here 
discussing the subject if he hadn’t? He 
proposed in form on Sunday. Shall I tell 
you exactly what he said? It will help 
when you finally come to giving your 
opinion. I regard the whole thing as 
lying between him and George, because 
they each, in their own way, did it better 
than any one else—said nicer things.” 

“What did they say? I always wonder 
what men say when they propose; and 
women so seldom tell you, or if they do 
I don’t believe them.” 

“Well, you may believe me in this 
instance. Which will you have first—the 
devil I know, or the devil I don’t know?” 
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“ George.” 

“Well, this was what George said. We 
were out together in the punt. He said 
quite suddenly, @ propos of nothing at 


all: ‘Jean, I’m tired of this soit of 


“ec 


thing ; it must be either “fon” or “ off.” 
You know quite well what I mean, 
because you know quite well that I’ve 
loved you ever since you were a brat, and 
a very spoilt brat too. I’ve never said 
anything about it of late, because I 
thought you ought to have your fling first 
and see what other fellows are like ; but 
as no amount of fling seems to bring you 
nearer to making up your mind to marry 
any one else, I’m going to propose once 
and for all. I’ve never cared a brass 
button for any other woman, and I care 
for you. As to money and things, it’s 
about an even game, else I wouldn't 
ask you; but before I come down here 
again you must be honest with me, and 
say “yes” or “no.” I can’t stand this sort 
of business any longer.’ Dear George, 
he looked positively ferocious, and so 
nice!” 

“Yes, Ican hear him saying it. You 
are a lucky girl.” 

“ Hold on—we’ve not got to that yet. 
You must wait till I’ve reproduced for 
you Mr. Murchison’s little effort at elo- 
quence.” 

“T reserve judgment, but——” 

“Ves, I know; but you'll think me a 
fool if I don’t marry George. ‘This was 
how the other man put it: ‘ Look here ’— 
with a pause ; he didn’t want to call me 
‘Jean,’ and he wouldn’t call me ‘ Miss 
Ashton ’—‘ there’s something I want to 
say to you here and now’—‘here’ was 
the conservatory and ‘now’ was after 
dinner. ‘Of course, you know that I like 
you—I’m not saying that I don’t; but I 
do say that I couldn’t ask you to be my 
wife unless you had money of your own— 
shouldn’t, any way; haven’t the temper 
for pigging it on five hundred a year, 
nor have you, by the look of you.’ ” 

“Heavens! what overweening cheek!” 

“Don’t interrupt, please, or I shall 
forget what came next. Oh! I know. I 
asked him if he meant that he was asking 
me to be his wife, and he said ‘ yes,’ and 
lit a cigarette, and began talking about 
the flowers quite as if nothing had hap- 
pened. I talked about the flowers too— 
I hope with equal sangfroid, but—oh, 
well! when I got up and bade him good- 
night, and said T knew he was longing to 
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go and play billiards, he took my hand 
and held it rather hard. ‘ Look here,’ he 
said, ‘I daresay you think I’m too cool 
about it, but I’m hanged if I’m going to 
sue humbly for a wife because she’s well 
dowered. I want your dowry, but Z want 


you too. Understand—no fortune on earth 


would induce me to marry a woman I 
didn’t like.’ 

“*JTike!’ I couldn’t help repeating 
the word in the same tone in which he 
had said it. ‘Ah! you don’t think that 
good enough. Well, no, p’r’aps not ; but 
then there is the off-chance of my doing 
much more than like you, later on. 
After all, we start fair, I’m not such a 
presumptuous ass as to ask you if you love 
me. But I'll tell you one thing; once 
you’re my wife, you will love me. It’s 
a leap in the dark, I admit : you can con- 
sider whether it’s worth the racket.’ 
That was all.” 

“Oh, Jean, you never would marry a 
man who had the impertinence to propose 
to you like that 2—you of all people, with 
your looks and—and everything! Besides, 
I’m sure he is cold-hearted and mercenary, 
and I don’t believe he would be.a bit 
nice to you, just for the sake of asserting 
his independence. My opinion is made 
up. George—George Fulton is the man 
for you, and you know all about him; you 
know next to nothing about the other man, 
except what he chooses to tell you.” 

“1 think he spoke the truth. I think 
—I think myself, that if I married him I 
should love him much more than there 
was any occasion for. That is how I 
found it easy to forgive his mode of 
speech. Iam sick of men who flatter me 
when they ‘lay their hearts at my feet,’ 
etc.” 

“Yes, that’s just it, it’s so dangerous. 
I don’t believe in grandes passions ; they’re 
another way of saying that the wretched 
woman has to suffer a lot, and it’s only 
romantic in books, as in real life no one 
talks about it. Every one naturally sup- 
poses that you have only a decent affection 
for each other.” 

‘** Like I have for George ?” 

“Yes ; and that—believe me—is what 
wears well.” 

“Oh! I know. But don’t you ever get 
tired of things that won’t wear out, and 
always look the same ?” 

“Never. But then, I’m a poor-woman 
who can’t afford fantasies.” 

“ Am I fantastic ?” 
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* You will be very if you chuck George 
and throw yourself away on a man like 
that.” 

“ Ah, how disappointing you are! I 
might have foreseen that you would be all 
for the devil one knows.” 

“Of course I am. Any reasonabie 
being would be in this instance ; and you 
who have always been so fond of Mr. 
Fulton —fancy your suddenly giving him 
up for a mere stranger.” 
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“T haven't given him up yet—perhaps 
I shan’t. Who knows but what I may 
elect for a steady jog-trot on the safe 
high-road, daylight all the way ?” 

“You will—you will. Jean, I beseech 
you.” 

“Don’t be too sure, or you'll make me 
hanker for the leap in the dark.” 

“But you must face facts. Which 7s 
it to be?” 

“Ah, which ? Hi, there !—boat ahead!” 





A DIFFICULT QUESTION. 
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Young Hopeful: “I say, grandpa, how can you take one pill three times a day?” 
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AN EXPERIMENT. 





BY CHARLES JAGELL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. MARGETSON. 


* ELL, if you really mean it,” I 
said hesitatingly. 
“Of course I mean it,” said 
Cecilia loftily. ‘“ Are we ready to go?” 

“Not yet,” I replied. “ I'll run out just 
now and fix things up.” 

Cecilia and I had just finished our cup 
of tea, with all the dainty little acces- 
sories which, in the month of roses and 
strawberries, a good farmhouse can always 
provide. ‘Through the open window 
came the breath and the music of the 
meadows and gardens, subdued and 
slumberous. ‘l’o sit talking and drinking 
tea with Cecilia under such conditions 
was the nearest approach to Paradise 
which had ever been vouchsafed me, 
so naturally I was not in a hurry to go. 

We had called at the house specifically 
for that cup of tea, but during our stay 
it had occurred to Cecilia to bring away 
some fresh eggs and butter for some of 
her poor protégés in the village. The 
suggestion, however, had not met with 
my very ardent approval, since there was 
something inartistic in the mental picture 
I formed of myself trudging along a hot, 
dusty road with a basket on my arm. 
But Cecilia is very imperious, especially 
where I am concerned. 

Cecilia and I are related, or, as she 
puts it, I am _ her first—and, thank 
goodness, her only—cousin. Which is 
not very encouraging. Of late she has 
developed somewhat progressive ideas, 
the result, I suspect, of an unfortunate 
reference of mine to the \Woman’s Suffrage 
movement. Her doctrine is somewhat 
crude, even for a Suffragist, and once 
heard, the lesson is soon _ learned. 
“Woman being the equal of man, should 
share his duties, responsibilities, and 
privileges,” she says— which is clearly 
absurd, for Cecilia is incomparable and 
quite on a plane of her own, while it is 
Impossible to conceive of any one being 
more privileged than her serene majesty 
Is already. 

The subject had of course been dis- 
cussed again, what time we _ lingered 
luxuriously over the tea. And I, of set 
purpose, had said many things whereby I 
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might urge Cecilia to scorn and pride and 
anger and indignation ; while all the time 
I sat wondering if there was anything in 
all the world so lovely and altogether 
charming as she. 

“If you were logical,” I had said, with 
smug strategy, “you would ask to be 
allowed to carry the basket ; but of course 
girls know their limitations.” 

“Do you mean that I could not carry 
it?” she asked, with a certain pitying 
contempt. 

“Suppose I say that I think you 
prefer not to do so?” irritatingly. 

“T insist upon carrying it,” she said 
calmly. Whereat I smiled gently, thereby 
irrevocably sealing her determination. 

“Tsn’t it time you went to look after 
those things?” she inquired again— dis- 
playing, it seemed to me, a most un- 
flattering eagerness to get away from the 
cool, fragrant little room. I went. 

“Gracious! what a time you have 
been !” she said when I returned—which 
I certainly had. 

“ You really mean to carry it ?” I asked 
again, as we prepared to depart. 

“Of course,” impatiently. “Give me 
the basket, please.” 

“ Right oh,” I assented willingly ; “ but 
you’re becoming a bit of an extremist, you 
know. However, since you’re determined 
on it, suppose we decide upon an equal 
division of labour—you to carry as far as 
Three Lane Ends, say, and I the rest of 
the way ?” 

Cecilia serenely agreed. ‘Three Lane 
Ends, I may mention, was nearly two 
miles away. 

I handed the basket to her, noting its 
weight the while with unholy satisfaction. 
She took it with an air of easy indiffer- 
ence; but a loud laugh from one. of 
the farm hands somewhat disturbed her 
composure. When I turned indignantly, 
however, the boy’s face was motionless 
and solemn as he devoted his attention 
to a wheelbarrow. 

“Tf we walk pretty sharply,” said 
Cecilia, when we were well outside, “ the 
time won’t drag so much.” 

“ Thank you,” I murmured meekly. 
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“Well, you know what I mean,” she 
explained, 

“Ves,” I said resignedly; but she 
ignored me. She often dces—in self- 
protection, she says. She thinks I am sen- 
timental, and she hates sentimentality as 
being indicative of weakness of character ; 
which obviously is very hard on me. 

**]T don’t think,” I said, determined to 
make her talk, “‘that you are disposed to 
work out the Emancipation of Woman on 
proper lines. You seem to be relying on 
physical rather than intellectual means.” 

“We don’t want to work out our 
emancipation,” she said calmly. 

“Oh?” I asked, with polite eagerness. 
“Then what is it you do want ?” 

“We want recognition,” she _ said. 
“We are already emancipated, and our 
emancipation was not worked out—it 
simply evolved, as it was bound to do. 
We only want recognition of the fact that 
we are emancipated.” 

This was too subtle for me, and 
staggered me for a time. 

“Oh, I can see what you’ve been 
doing,” I said at last. ‘“ You’ve been 
reading the sporting papers.” 

Cecilia had decidedly scored, as she 
knew, when she laughed that gentle little 
mocking laugh of hers. But she cut it 
off suddenly, for she found that she could 
not afford to laugh much, since the 
basket was already beginning to hang 
badly, and Three Lane Inds was yet 
quite a long way off. But I was very 
determined. I talked unceasingly, asking 
questions about the most trivial things 
and the most irresponsible people ; and 
she jerked back breathless answers, while 
her lovely little face grew hot and tired 
beneath the merciless sun. 

“Oh, you are a bore! 
desperately, at last. “I never knew any 
one who could ask such senseless 
questions and make such silly remarks 
as you do,” 

“Well, I wasn’t thinking of myself,” I 
said, with my most injured look - “T was 
trying to make things comfortable for you. 
You know what the school-books say— 
‘A merry heart goes all the way,’ ” 

“Oh! don’t,” she said sharply, “ or I 
shall be saying somethin Which, of 
course, was just what wanted her 
to do. 

“ All right,” I said, with resignation ; 
“T won't say another word. ‘There is 
no music in my voice, nor hath my soul 
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a melody.’ I should have known that.” 
Cecilia glared at me. 

Another half-mile, and I could see that 
she was beaten. We had just turned into 
a path that wound by the wood and 
through the fields. On one side, close 
to the pathway, lay a shallow pond. 

‘Are you tired, littlhe woman?” I 
asked sympathetically. 

“Don't ‘little woman’ me!” she said 
fiercely. ‘ Oh, bother the wind!” 

Then I saw her hand steal up to 
her hat; saw it remain there just long 
cnough, as it occurred to me afterwards, 
to remove two hatpins; saw a_ suspici- 
ously sudden movement of the arm, and 
lo! the wind had blown the hat clean 
into the pond. 

““Oh dear!” she gasped, putting down 
the basket with remarkable alacrity— 
“there’s my hat gone! What shall I do?” 

There, resting ‘nearly in the middle of 
the pond, the hat lay floating with all 
the buoyancy that a cheap “sailor” can 
assume ; and as I looked at it in its inex- 
pensive neatness, I began to understand 
why the wind had suddenly and for one 
brief moment been so strong. 

“Do?” I asked in extreme surprise: 
“you don’t mean to say that you are 
going to leave it there!” 

“Leave it there?” she said blankly. 
*‘ Aren’t you going for it?” 

“Of course I'll get it out if you wish,” 
I said politely; ‘but I thought, from your 
conversation this afternoon——” 

“Oh, I see,” said Cecilia calmly. 
“Wait a minute,” and off she tripped into 
the wood close by. 

When she returned she was minus 
shoes and _ stockings. Daintily she 
gathered her skirts, while I sat down to 
smoke a cigarette. 

“Do you think that will do?” she 
asked, as she paused on the brink of the 
pond. 

“Do?” I said enthusiastically ; “I 
should just think so!  Tt’s lovely!” 

“Yo be sensible, please,” she said 
coldly. “I mean—is the water very 
deep ?” 

“Ves, pretty bad,” I said, surveying 
the vision calculatingly ; ‘‘ deeper even 
than that.” 

“Oh!” she said sharply, and she 
dropped her hands angrily. “I think 
you are abominable !” 

Straightway she walked back to the 
wood, and after a while came and sat 
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she asked, as she paused on the brink of the pond.” 


*Do you think that will do?’ 
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watching from a little bank while I waded 
in for the hat. 

“Thank you,” she said politely; and 
then, when I was ready, “ Are we going 
along now?” she asked. So off we set. 

“ But what about the basket?” I asked, 
as we both walked on without it. 

Cecilia went slowly back and sat down. 

“Oh! I’m tired of it,” she said, 
glancing at the offending receptacle with 
unfriendly eyes. ‘So you may begin to 
laugh as soon as you wish ; and if you feel 
that you’d like to say something delight- 
fully smart and beautifully sarcastic, ‘ll 
help you out.” 

I tried to look reproachful, but only 
succeeded in raising a vacuous grin. 
Cecilia, flinging the wet hat on the grass, 
went over to the basket, brought it across, 
and set it down beside her. 

‘*Hello! what’s up?” I asked, as she 
began to untie the strings that bound it. 
“You'll make yourself frightfully messy 
if you begin knocking those eggs about.” 

“That won’t matter,” she replied, 
apparently following out some train of 
thought. ‘I’ve had to admit a woman’s 
weakness, so I’m going to claim a woman’s 
privilege—I’m going to indulge my 
curiosity.” 

**Oh, I say !” came helplessly from me ; 
“you'll have me muling about here for 
a week trying to pack the thing again.” 

** Yes,” said my lady serenely. 

Carefully she took out the eggs and 
the packets of butter, laying them gently 
on the grass beside her, while I developed 
a sudden interest in something that lay 
in the opposite direction. 

“Oh!” broke suddenly from Cecilia— 
one sharp dread note of condemnation. 
There in the bottom of the basket, 
cunningly covered with hay, lay two 
somewhat considerable pieces of lead. 
She looked down at the weal across her 
white skin where the handle of the basket 
had lain. ‘Then, I suppose, it all flashed 
across her—the coarse laugh of the boy 
at the farm—my own unceasing sniggers 
and cheap banter, —all a humiliation now. 
As I thought of it I began to grow un- 
comfortable, for these things had not 
bothered me when I had first thought of 
the clumsy joke. 

Silence. I turned to look at her; she 
had arisen, and was walking along the 
path homewards. 

“Cecilia !” I cried, catching up with her. 
“Tm awfully sorry: I—I didn’t oi 
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stopped suddenly, as she turned to face 
me. I have seen Cecilia scornful ; 1 have 
seen her in passing anger; but never 
have I seen her so magnificent or so 
lovely as she was in her real anger then. 

“Don’t bother about it,” she said 
pitilessly ; “ it really doesn’t matter, except 
that I am a little curious to*know why 
you did it.” 

*T know I’m an utter fool,” I said—and 
indeed I felt like one ; “ but it was really 
my stupid idea of a joke. I wanted to 
pack the basket so that you’d have to 
acknowledge yourself unable to carry it. 
And then—-—” 

“* Ves ?” she said gently, looking steadily 
into my eyes. ‘I should think it must 
be a very clever joke.” 

“Oh! I say!” I faltered ; and it seemed, 
at that moment, as though a worm were 
royal compared with me. “I didn’t mean, 
you know——” and I stopped again. 

**T hadn’t thought,” said Cecilia, very 
deliberately, ‘‘ that any one could possibly 
be capable of such an utterly mean 
action. When I think of that rough dusty 
road, and the sun, and your sneers—— 
Oh!” Her voice trembled and her eyes 
began to fill. 

‘*Good heavens, Cecilia!” I cried; “I 
am an ass; I never thought of it as being 
so bad, you know; I intended to take the 
thing from you long before.” 

But she was not listening. She had 
begun to walk on again, for the dread of 
tears was upon her. And there followed 
a silence whose like I had never before 
known. 

“Cecilia,” I said softly, after a while, 
“IT wish you’d be kind to me.” 

“ Kind!” scornfully, ‘You were very 
kind to me, were you not ?—so kind that 
you’d have let me take that basket up 
again, although I had already struggled 
with it until it nearly broke both my arm 
and my heart.” 

It may be that I am subject to phases 
of insanity, for I did a very bold thing then. 

“I wish I could break your heart,” I 
said, taking hold of her protesting hands, 
‘because you've broken mine long ago.” 

She looked at me coldly, deliberately, 
contemptuously. Then, as my eyes met 
her own resolutely and compellingly, a 
sudden rush of colour came to her face. 
And then, at something that I saw there, 
I drew her to me. 

“Let me go!” she said hotly. 

“T won’t!” I said. And I didn’t. 
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:. 
THE BROWN BAG. 


N accident to a goods train had 
blocked the line, and passengers 
travelling by the night express 

from the North to London, faced by the 
dreary prospect of waiting a couple of 
hours till the line was cleared by the 
breakdown gang, were offered the alter- 
native of putting up at an hotel in York 
and resuming their journey the next 
morning. 

John Malcolm, junior partner of Mal- 
colm & Fitzroy, Bond Street jewellers, 
was among those who chose to spend the 
night at York. He was annoyed at 
the interruption of his journey, naturally ; 
as for the delay, that was not a matter 
of extreme importance, and could be ex- 
plained by a telegram to his partner. 
‘There was no business that demanded his 
presence in London in the morning, and 
by catching an early train from York he 
could reach Bond Street comfortably 
during the afternoon. 

One thing, only, caused him to hesitate 
before deciding to spend the night at an 
hotel ; that was that he had with him 
jewellery to the value of about £10,000. 
For the convenience of a customer he 
had travelled to Newcastle-on-Tyne with a 
valuable selection from the stock of the 
firm’s Bond Street show cases, but to his 
great disappointment scarcely any of the 
articles he had brought with him had met 
with the customer’s approval. In the 
end a comparatively trifling sale was the 
only result of his long journey, and the 
plain brown bag that he carried with him 
as he left the train was practically as rich 
in contents as when he left London. 

His responsibility, however, did not 
veigh heavily on him; he had travelled 
in safety many times before with jewellery 
quite as valuable, and had no reason to 
fear that he was now in any danger of 
being robbed. His hesitation, therefore, 
was only momentary. The prospect of 
supper and a comfortable night’s rest was 
too alluring to be dismissed in favour of 
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the wearisome wait until traffic could be 
resumed. He accepted the station mas- 
ter’s offer to provide him with a bed at 
an hotel. 

The warm and cosy coffee-room of 
the hotel was a welcome change from 
the bleak platform. Few of the passen- 
gers of the delayed train had elected to 
wait in their carriages while the break- 
down gang was doing its work, and when 
John Malcolm entered the room he found 
that practically every table was filled 
and that many sharp-set appetites were 
keeping the waiters busy in every direc- 
tion. ‘Taking a closer survey in his search 
for a seat, he presently discovered that 
there was a small table for two in a corner 
of the room and that at. the moment only 
one of the seats there was occupied. 
Crossing the room hastily to secure the 
vacant chair, he did not notice until he 
reached the table that its solitary occupant 
was a man who had shared the same first- 
class carriage with him in the journey 
from Newcastle-on-T'yne to York. Mal- 
colm had already set this individual down 
as a surly sort of person, for he had 
replied with uncommunicative grunts to 
the few remarks that had been addressed 
to him in the train, and showed a very 
evident desire not to be drawn into a 
conversation. Contenting himself, there- 
fore, with a bare nod of recognition, the 
jeweller drew the vacant chair towards 
him and set the brown bag on it while 
the attending waiter relieved him of his 
hat and coat. 

Holding the hat and coat on one arm, 
the waiter stretched out the other to take 
the bag from the chair. 

“Don’t bother about the bag,” said 
Malcolm casually ; “it will do very well 
here.” 

He took it from the waiter’s hand and 
put it on a shelf that projected from the 
wall at one end of the table. As he did 
so he chanced to glance at the man who 
sat at the other side of the table, and 
surprised him in the act of staring with 
unconcealed curiosity at the brown bag. 
Malcolm could not forbear an interroga- 
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ting lift of his eyebrows at this unwelcome 
interest in his property, but the stranger’s 
only reply was to look furtively at him for 
a moment and then push back his chair 
and leave the room. About two minutes 
afterwards he returned and resumed his 
interrupted meal without betraying any 
further interest in Malcolm or the brown 
bag. 

Interested somewhat by the peculiar 
behaviour of the man, Malcolm, in the 
course of his meal, looked him over rather 
more carefully than he would otherwise 
have done. ‘I'he man was evidently well 
over fifty, but still in the prime of his 
vigour and, judging by his massive build, 
of considerable physical strength. His 
face was ruddy and weatherbeaten, and 
his hair and moustache, both worn close- 
cropped, were perfectly grey. Fierce- 
looking reddish eyes were deep sunken 
under grey shaggy brows, and his bullet- 
shaped head and square ugly-looking 
underjaw gave him a particularly pugna- 
cious appearance. Probably a well-to-do 
bookmaker, Malcolm eventually decided, 
but certainly a very ugly customer to have 
a quarrel with. 

When Malcolm left the table, to adjourn 
to the smoking-room for a cigar before 
retiring, the stranger was. still sitting 
there; but the jeweller’s interest in him 
had grown cold, and all thought of the 
man had passed from his mind when he 
finished his cigar and sought his bedroom. 


IT. 
THE DOOR OF ROOM 35. 


Joun Matcotm’s bedroom was No. 42. 
The night-porter informed him that it 
was in the second-floor corridor, and, as 
the rest of the staff of the hotel had dis- 
appeared for the night, he offered to show 
him the way to it. Malcolm declined the 
offer, however, confident of being able to 
find the room unaided. As it turned 
out, it was a matter of no difficulty, for, 
though the corridors and staircases were 
almost in darkness, being but dimly 
lighted by a small jet of gas at each 
landing, yet, when he got to the head of the 
second stairway, he saw that the number 42 
was among those that were painted on 
the wall just under the gas-jet, and that 
there was a painted hand that directed 
him to turn to the left in search of his 
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As he took the turning indicated, he 
noticed the absolute stillness of his 
surroundings. ‘The silence was so com 
plete as to be almost startling ; even his 
own footfalls were deadened by the thick 
drugget that covered the floor of the 
gloomy corridor from end to end. 

A momentary inspection of the numbers 
on the doors immediately right and left 
of him told him that Room 42 was the 
fourth door on his left-hand side of the 
corridor. As silently as a phantom he 
moved towards it. 

Impressed rather more than he would 
have thought possible by the sepulchral 
gloom and quiet of the corridor, he ex- 
perienced a distinct feeling of relief when 


he at last drew abreast of the door of 
Room 42. He gripped the handle of 
the door and turned it. The docr 


yielded to his pressure without a sound. 
As it swung inwards, a strange feeling 
that there was some one close beside 
him caused him to glance hastily over 
his shoulder. As he did so, his nerves 
received a curious shock; his grip on 
the door-handle grew tense, and every 
muscle of his body stiffened as though 
impressed by the need to prepare for 
some mysterious encounter. 

The door opposite to Room 42 was 
moving slowly, noiselessly, back. 

With an uncanny feeling that something 
queer was about to happen, Malcolm 
stood motionless, watching the moving 
door. ‘Then suddenly his common sense 
asserted itself, and he turned fully 
round to make sure that he had not been 
deceived by the gloom into an illusion 
for which the shadows were responsible. 

But no. The door opposite to him 
was certainly receding, and if the move- 
ment was due to human agency there 
was neither sound nor sign to support 
this explanation of the curious occurrence. 
lor at least a minute Malcolm watched 
the noiseless movement of the door, 
wondering what was to come _ next. 
Casually he noted that the number on 
the door was 35, and that the bold 
white-painted figures of the number were 
growing dim as the door swung farther 
inward. He waited till the door ceased 
to move, but even then he _ was left 
searching for a solution of the mystery. 
It swung almost to right-angles with the 
lintel before it hung at rest; but the 
dense gloom of the room within yielded 
no hint of what had impelled it to open. 











“The door again hung at rest, almost at right-angles with the lintel, and Malcolm was on the point of 
crossing the corridor boldly to seek an explanation when he was thrilled by the discovery that two fierce, 
reddish eyes were gleaming from the opposite doorway.” 
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Malcolm shrugged his shoulders sud- 
denly, as though by the movement he 
could shake off the eerie feeling that had 
set him breathlessly watching such a 
commonplace occurrence as a_ door 
swinging open, then he turned and 
stepped into his room. 

A moment later he was standing, with 
his back to the open door of his room, 
lighting the gas-jet within. As the flame 
of the match caught the gas, the door of 
Room 35 closed as noiselessly as it had 
opened. 

Malcolm had turned to close his door 
when he remembered that he had _for- 
gotten to leave instructions that he wished 
to be called at seven o'clock in the 
morning. He had placed his brown bag 
on his dressing-table, but now he picked it 
up again, and left the room intent on 
giving the necessary message to the night 
porter. 

As he stepped into the corridor he 
noticed with wondering curiosity that the 
door of Room 35 was closed, and he 
checked his footsteps to stare at it with a 
puzzled frown. But this time he quickly 
dismissed the matter as being too unim- 
portant to speculate further upon, and 
hurried downstairs, 

It was about five minutes later when 
he reappeared at the head of the stairway, 
and during his absence neither sound nor 
movement had broken the intense quiet 
of the corridor. He moved swiftly 
towards his room’ and had nearly reached 
it when a recollection of the strange 
behaviour of the door opposite flashed 
through his mind. He glanced at it 
curiously as he was turning in to his own 
room, and to his utter amazement saw 
that it was again opening, slowly and 
silently as before. 

This time he did not spend a moment 
in speculation. He stepped instantly 
into his room, turned off the gas and 
placed himself so that, himself unseen, 
he could watch the door of Room 35. 

That the door had opened quietly at 
his first approach and had then been shut, 
to reopen stealthily when he returned to 
his room, brought it into range as a 
suspicious circumstance that might reason- 
ably be supposed to have some connection 
with the fact that there was £10,000 
worth of jewellery in his brown bag. 
He peered from the dense blackness of 
his room across the gloomy corridor, 
determined to get to the bottom of the 
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mystery of the moving door of Room 
35: 

Moment after moment passed and 
Malcolm still stood watchful. His eyes 
never shifted their steady stare at the 
opposite door, but nothing occurred to 
reward his scrutiny. The door again 
hung at rest, almost at right-angles with 
the lintel, and Malcolm was on the point 
of crossing the corridor boldly to seek an 
explanation when he was thrilled by the 
discovery that two fierce, reddish eyes 
were gleaming from the opposite door- 
way. 

In the shock of the discovery Malcolm 
felt sure that the eyes were looking 
straight at him, and he made an involun- 
tary movement to step farther back, but 
he realised in time to check himself that 
he was effectually shrouded by the gloom. 
But the brown bag was still in his hand, 
and to prepare himself for what was to 
follow he bent and laid it noiselessly on the 
floor. Then he stood erect, and waited. 
Being young, strong, and athletic, he felt 
quite able to cope with any attack that 
might be made on him, 

The gleaming eyes advanced out of the 
darkness of Room 35, and Malcolm 
realised with a quiver of excitement that 
the silent watcher was the man who had 
travelled in the same carriage with him 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne, the man _ with 
whom he had shared the table at supper. 

He saw the burly figure of this man 
advance until it almost filled the doorway 
of Room 36, he saw the massive head 
thrust forward, and knew that the fierce 
eyes were staring from under their shaggy 
brows in an effort to pierce the darkness 
of Room 42. Then the man moved 
forward with a threatening gesture. 

Malcolm braced himself for the struggle 
that he felt was coming, but halfway 
across the corridor the man halted, stood 
indecisive a moment, and then stepped 
swiftly back into his room and noiselessly 
clossed the door. 

The jeweller drew a long breath and 
the tension of his muscles relaxed. His 
first impulse at this unexpected truce was 
to hurry downstairs and deposit his bag 
of jewellery in the hotel safe.’ Then he 
recollected that there was no one down- 
stairs but the night porter. He decided 
that the jewellery would be safer in his 
own charge. 

For a brief space longer he watched 
the opposite door, but it showed no 
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further sign of movement. Thoroughly 
on his guard now, he closed the door and 
again lighted the gas. ‘Then he examined 
the lock of the door and found that it was 
strong and in good order. He turned the 
key, made sure that the door was locked, 
and then began to undress himself. His 
last action before getting into bed was to 
place the bag of jewellery at the bedside, 
within reach of his hand. Five minutes 
later he was asleep. 


ri. 
ROBBED. 


Matcotm awoke suddenly, with all his 
senses alert, and impressed vividly with 
the feeling that some one had either called 
him or touched him. He had just raised 
himself on one elbow, when a cold draught 
of air blew straight across his face. 
Amazed at this, for he knew that his 
window was shut when he went to sleep, 
he turned his head and realised that the 
window curtains were fluttering. Plainly, 
the window was open. 

Malcolm heard the clock of an adjacent 
church ring out the hour of six while he 
still stared toward the window. As the last 
peal died away, he sat up suddenly, for 
his ears had caught the sound of some 
stealthy movement in his room. He 
peered towards where he fancied the 
sound came from, but his eyes could not 
pierce the darkness that surrounded him. 
The heavy blind that shrouded the 
window completely obscured the dim 
morning light. 

Again a faint sound came out of the 
darkness. A sudden fear gripped Mal- 
colm ; he swung his arm quickly over the 
side of the bed, and groped where he had 
placed the jewellery before he went to 
sleep. ‘The brown bag was gone! 

An exclamation of intense alarm broke 
from his lips. It was all clear to him 
now. The open window, the vanished 
bag—the whole thing meant robbery. He 
had but one hope—he clung to it desper- 
ately—and that was that the mysterious 
sounds he had lately heard in the room 
were an indication that the robber had 
not yet been able to make his escape. 

He sprang madly from the bed, and 
rushed towards the window to throw up 
the obscuring blind. His hand was 
thrust through the curtains, when he 
heard a quick movement behind him. 
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He drew back from the window and 
swung sharply round, ‘The grating of the 
key in the lock of the door burst on his 
ears with an effect as startling as though 
it was a crash of thunder. In a twinkling 
he leaped towards the door, had almost 
reached it, when a brawny arm shot 
towards him through the darkness and a 
fist crashed heavily against his throat. 

Malcolm’s head was painfully jerked 
back, countless lights flashed across his 
eyes, he staggered helplessly, and then 
fell to the floor, gasping, and feeling 
horribly sick. As he fell, the door of his 
room was swung open, a man passed out 
into the corridor and closed the door 
softly behind him, 

It was fully half a minute before Mal- 
colm was able to rise to his feet again, 
and when at last he flung open his door 
and dashed into the corridor he found it 
silent and deserted. He rushed back 
into his room, threw up the blind, and 
found the bell-pull. He was still tugging 
violently at the bell when a full recollec- 
tion of the happenings of the previous 
night flashed into his mind. He recalled 
vividly the strange movements of the door 
opposite, 

When the manager and two sleepy 
waiters, all half-dressed, arrived on the 
scene a few minutes later, they found 
Malcolm shouting threats and hammering 
like a madman on the door of Room 35. 

“T’ve been robbed! By heavens, 
man, I’ve been robbed— £ 10,000 worth of 
jewellery clean gone!” was his excited 
reply to the manager’s angry remonstrances 
at his behaviour. 

The door of Room 35 suddenly flew 
open, and its occupant, fully dressed, 
stood in the doorway. 

“What's the meaning of this?” he 
roared, glaring at Malcolm with snapping 
eyes, while his red face twitched with 
rage. 

Malcolm’s reply was to fling himself 
forward, and try to get into the room 
beyond in search of his brown bag. The 
big man clipped the jeweller in his 
brawny arms, lifted him from his feet, and 
threw him back into the corridor. 

The waiters and the manager inter- 
cepted Malcolm’s vengeful return rush, 
and then the jeweller, realising that an 
explanation was necessary, suddenly grew 
calm. 

“T want this man’s room searched,” he 
said, addressing the manager, and heedless 

















of the explosion of wrath from the big 
man. ‘A bag containing £10,000 worth 
of jewellery has just been stolen from 
my room, and I am certain that this man 
has taken it. I caught him watching 
my room last night, and I believe he 
followed me from Newcastle-on-lTyne to 
rob me.” 

The man whom Malcolm so_ boldly 
accused seemed now to be speechless 
with rage. His face grew purple, and he 
was convulsively clenching and opening 
his great hands, 

“This isa very serious charge, sir,” 
said the hotel manager, at last breaking 
the silence that followed Malcolm’s 
speech, 

“T want that room searched,” replied 
Malcolm curtly, flinging out his arm 
towards Room 35. 

Then the big man’s powers of speech 
returned, and he broke out into a furious 
oath. 

“T’m going to catch a train at twenty 
past six,” he bellowed. “ You can do 
what you like with the room then, but no 
one enters it until I leave it, and if I 
miss my train some one will pay heavily 
for it.” 

Malcolm answered him. He had been 
peering past the burly figure into the room 
behind. 

“ T am afraid you won’t catch that-train 
to-day,” he remarked vindictively, for he 
had caught sight of a brown bag lying on 
a chair inside Room 35. 

“Will you send for the police?” he 
added, turning to the manager and hand- 
ing him one of his business cards. 

The manager, who was looking from 
accuser to accused with a pale, worried 
face, took the card and glanced at it. He 
looked from it to the big man at the door 
of Room 35. 

“Will you let us search your room ?” 
he asked. 

“No, I will not!” roared the other 
angrily, and swung round into his room, 
slammed the door behind him = and 
locked it. 

Two policemen were walking heavily 
along the corridor when the occupant of 
Room 35 stepped out to catch the 6.20 
train. He was clad in a cap and a heavy 
overcoat, he carried a travelling-rug over 
his left arm, and underneath the folds of 
the rug the end of a brown bag was just 
visible. His face was still blazing with 
anger. 
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Malcolm impulsively snatched at the 
bag when he caught sight of it, but the 
big man swung it back and his right hand 
caught the jeweller a staggering blow 
on the chest. The next moment the 
police intervened and the brown bag was 
in their possession, 

“You say this is your bag, sir,” said 
one of the policemen to Malcolm, while 
the big man belched forth a volley of pro- 
fanity. ‘* Will you give me some descrip- 
tion of the contents ?” 

Malcolm quickly and briefly gave suffi- 
cient particulars to identify his property ; 
the policeman opened the bag, and within 
it was the jewellery as the jeweller 
described it 


IV. 
A PAINFUL SITUATION. 


“THE police seem to think there has 
been some very strange mistake, Mal- 
colm,” said Mr, Fitzroy. ‘I hope it does 
not turn out that they are right.” 

“What mistake can there possibly 
be ?” questioned Malcolm irritably ; “ the 
man was certainly caught with the jewellery 
in his possession. 
can the police want that he was the 
thief?” 

One of Malcolm’s first acts after the 
recovery of the jewellery was to telegraph 
to his senior partner at Bond Street and 
ask him to take the first train to York. Mr. 
Fitzroy, wondering at the urgency of the 
message, arrived at York late in the after- 
noon. He had seen the police, who had 
taken possession of the jewellery until the 
case should be dealt with by a magistrate, 
and had corroborated Malcolm’s identifica- 
tion of it. The two partners were now sit- 
ting in Room 35 discussing the unfortunate 
business. Room 35 was the only un- 
occupied room at the hotel when Mr. 
Fitzroy had arrived, and though he was 
told that the jewel robber had occupied 
it on the previous night, he had raised 
no objection to having it assigned to 
him. 

‘Personally I do not see how there 
can be any mistake,” said the senior 
partner; “you caught the man _ red- 
handed. The police, however, have dis- 
covered that their prisoner is a Mr. Ivor 
Watson, a well-known, wealthy, and highly 
respected Northumbrian solicitor. They 
still have him under arrest, of course, and 
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he will be brought before a magistrate 
to-morrow.” 

“ Extraordinary !” ejaculated Malcolm. 
“Why, the man dogged me like a pro- 
fessional thief.” 

Mr. Fitzroy was evidently much_ per- 
turbed. ‘It’s curious, very curious,” he 
remarked, as he stared thoughtfully at his 
junior partner. “It would be a very 
painful matter if it turned out that we 
were charging an innocent man.” 

“Tmpossible !” exclaimed Malcolm 
testily. As he spoke he rose from his 
chair. ‘The door of the room had just 
swung open and he stepped towards it to 
see who wished to enter. He found no 
one there, however, so he shut the door 
sharply and turned again to his partner, 

“Impossible!” he repeated; ‘the 
man had the jewellery and was on the 
point of leaving the hotel when I caught 
him.” 

The senior partner found this remark 
unanswerable, and for a moment or two 
was silent. 

“There’s some one at the door, Mal- 
calm,” he said presently. “ Will you see 
who it is?” 

Malcolm looked towards the door. It 
Was open again and was swinging inward. 
There was a perplexed look on his face as 
he moved towards it. 

Again he found no one at the door ; 
but as he stepped from the doorway into 
the corridor a waiter almost ran into him. 
“Did you open this door?” asked 
Malcolm. 

“No, sir,” replied the man. He had 
been hurrying and was almost breathless, 
“But I was coming to tell you, sir,” he 
went on, “that there’s a police inspector 
downstairs what wants to see you and 
Mr. Fitzroy.” 

Mr. Fitzroy had stepped to the door. 

“Tell the inspector to come up, waiter,” 
he said quietly, 

There was an air of suppressed excite- 
ment about the stout, ruddy-faced, police- 
inspector when he walked into Room 
35 and shut the door behind him. 

He carried a brown bag that Malcolm 
promptly recognised as his own, and he 
placed this carefully at his feet as he took 
the chair that was offered to him. 

He looked both the partners over 
silently for a moment, and then he leaned 
and spoke in a low, confidential voice. 
“There is something very strange about 
this robbery, gentlemen,” he began. “In 
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the first place it seems a queer thing that 
a gentleman like Mr. Ivor Watson should 
turn to thieving.” 

“£10,000 worth of jeweliery is a 
big temptation, inspector,” interrupted 
Malcolm. 

“We'll allow that, Mr. Malcolm,” said 
the inspector, looking curiously at the 
junior partner for an instant; “ but 
Mr. Ivor Watson tells a strange story, 
and we have reason to believe that there 
is a good deal in what he’s got to 
say.” 

At this point he paused a moment, and 
picked up the brown bag and placed it on 
his knees. 

Suddenly he turned to the junior 
partner. “ Mr. Malcolm,” he said sharply, 
“Mr. Ivor Watson tells us that in the 
train last night you tried to force your 
acquaintance on him, and that, much 
against his will, you tried to draw him 
into conversation.” 

Malcolm uttered an angry protest, but 
the inspector continued calmly : 

“Then he told us that you seated your- 
self at the same table as him at supper, 
anc that, on top of that, you opened his 
bedroom door twice.” 

“What an infernal lie!” cried Malcolm, 
** hhe——” 

Malcolm stopped suddenly as Mr, 
litzroy rose to his feet and stepped past 
him. His eyes followed his partner’s 
movements. He saw that the door of 
the room was again open, he saw Fitzroy 
step through the doorway and come back 
again instantly, looking very puzzled. 

“To you know,” said the senior part- 
ner, looking queerly towards Malcolm, 
“that’s the third time since we’ve been in 
this room that this door has opened 
without any one touching it.” 

Malcolm stared blankly at his partner, 
and the inspector’s face betrayed his very 
strong interest in the situation. 

“Of course there’s something wrong 
with the door, and it won’t stay shut unless 
it’s locked.” He locked the door at the 
words. ~ 

Malcolm opened his lips to speak, but 
the policeman suddenly laid a big hand on 
his shoulder. 

“Just one moment, Mr. Malcolm,” he 
said. “I think that door explains the 
mystery ; but first of all tell me if you 
know this bag.” 

Malcolm looked at the brown bag the 
inspector held up. 

















“ Of course I do,” he replied ; “ it’s the 
one that was stolen from me.” 

“You are quite right, sir,” said the 
inspector, and his mouth twitched with the 
suggestion of a smile, “ but just look at 
what is inside it.” 

He opened the bag as he spoke and 
showed the astonished partners that it 
contained nothing more than two or three 
heavy books and a bundle of legal-looking 
papers. 

“When I heard Mr. Ivor Watson’s 
stery,” he explained, “I went looking 
somewhere else for the thief. The night 
porter of the hotel didn’t turn up to- 
night—he’s disappeared ; but I found this 
bag at his lodgings. He was the thief 
that was in your room, right enough, but 
he didn’t get the jewels. As for the 
door, well, Mr. Watson swears that you 
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opened it twice, and you thought he 
opened it to watch you, but that mystery 
is cleared up now.” 

“But how did Watson get the 
jewels ?” asked Malcolm, looking rather 
dazed. 

“Will you swear that the brown bags 
didn’t get exchanged in the train ?” asked 
the inspector, with a keen, triumphant 
glance at Mr. Fitzroy. 

Malcolm flushed, and looked shame- 
facedly at his partner. He felt that this 
was the only solution of the matter, and 
he realised at the same moment that he 
must have aroused the night porter’s thiev- 
ing instinct by his evident solicitude for 
the brown bag. 

“We have a painful situation to face,” 
remarked Mr. Fitzroy. His glance at his 
partner was reproachful, 
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“The Lady of Fashion now looks very much like a stove pipe.” 
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HEN Mrs. Jones, the day being fine, 
Hung out the clothes upon the line, 


She quite forgot, I grieve to state, 





“A famished mule in search of oats 
Attack the flannel petticoats.” 


BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 


~. BROCK. 


To fasten-to the garden gate. 


Soon after, Mary Jones at play 
Remarked in quite a casual way 
A famished mule in search of oats 
Attack the flannel petticoats. 


Knowledge that Mrs. Jones was wise 
Had darkened Mary Jones’s eyes, 
Who, with an interested smile, 

Stood idly looking on the while. 


When but a waistband still remained, 
The situation was explained, 

And out came Mrs. Jones with speed 
To dock the donkey of its feed. 


But from its flannelled feast the red 
Had mounted to the creature’s head, 
And Mary Jones, I grieve to state, 

Stands orphaned at the garden gate. 


Amazed at proud Creation’s plan, 

In timorous tones she thus began : 

“Mother, a moral here I miss,— 

What lesson shall I learn from this?” 
Copyright 1909 by Laurence Housman. 
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“* OOD cheer has always been as- 
sociated with Yuletide ever since 
our Christian festival replaced the 

pagan Saturnalia of the Romans, and re- 
tained, in a measure, the feasting, holly, ivy 
and mistletoe decorations, and general jollity 
with which the ancient Druids celebrated 
the cutting cf the mistletoe to mark the 
sun’s return to its upward course. 

Gastronomy in excelsis is, therefore, an 
appropriate subject for the month, though, 
as will be seen, it is not confined to Christmas 
and the New Year ; indeed, the majority of 
the luxurious entertainments subsequently 
described took place amid roses and sun- 
shine, and not amid snow and evergreens. 

It will always be a disputed point as to 
what of the civilised 
most luxurious, and no age has been with- 
out its sybarites, gourmets, and fops, whose 


age world was the 


expenditure was denounced by contemporary 
ascetics and reformers. As there have 
always been admirers—if not followers—of 
the simple life, so have there ever been 
men and women whose love of display and 
extravagance have branded their names as 
warnings to posterity—posterity, following 
on with its own equivalents in the same line. 
The Roman historian relates with amaze- 
ment, mingled with disgust, that Lucullus, 


whose name has been synonymous with 
gluttony ever since, spent £1,700 on a 


single banquet, but he does not say how 
many guests were entertained at this feast, 
an essential detail, if we are to compare 
the Roman’s extravagance with that of his 
up-to-date imitators, 





BY SUSAN CARPENTER. 


LUCULLUS. 





London is perhaps the spot where one 
can oftenest see the extremes of poverty 
and economy, contrasted with lavish ex- 
penditure. We find strawberries on the 
costers’ carts selling for a couple of pence 
the pound, and earlier in the year Lucullus 
or Luculla has paid a shilling, even five 
shillings, apiece for the same fruit. 

The “sparrowgrass ” so prized by the 
Cockney when he buys it for a few pence 
the bundle, has frequently fetched as much 
as £2 5s. and £2 10s. a bundle when out 
-that is, of 
Argenteuil asparagus. 


of season the large 
There are apples at 


twopence the pound, while the aristocrat 


course, 


of appleland, the Calville variety, sells at 


one-and-six, or two shillings each. Many 
other fruits are equally expensive. The 
Custard apple, the Doyenne de Comice 


pear, cost two shillings apiece, and even 
in a cheap grape season Canon Hall grapes 
go for 12s. lb. In winter, 
rooms, and French 
sell at 2s. 6¢. per lb., and with such costly 
little items as these thrown in, one can easily 


per mush- 


new potatoes, beans 


understand that a recherché dinner at a first- 
class restaurant mounts up to a sum incred- 
ibleto the average person, whose gastronomic 
knowledge is bounded by the menu whose 
culminating point is five shillings a head. 

However, the price of a dinner is not 
always in proportion to its cost. The worst 
dinner I ever ate, certainly, cost £1 1s 
a head ; at another West End re- 
staurant I enjoy an excellent little dinner 
once a year for the modest sum of 7s. 6d. 
a head with wine included. 


while 















THE 









Food and drink alone, even when pre- 
pared by a culinary artist whose salary 
equals that of a cabinet minister, can never 





run into the lavish sums paid for certain 
It is the floral and other decora- 
special 


repasts. 


tions which mount up, and _ the 
arrangements which have to be made when 
hosts demand something with which they 


may surprise their guests. 


A Dinner to Remember. 
To give an idea of really high-class 
dinners it is best to quote the actual menu of 
a dinner, served by a well-known restaurant. 
Here is a £6 a head dinner served at 
Prince’s, for example : 
Caviare d’Astrakan. 
2 Nid d/hirondelle soup. 
: Fish —Timbales de sole, Nageoirs de requin. 
Entreé Poulard a la gastronome. 
* Selle Chevreuil Grand Veneur. 
Sorbet au Mandarines. 
3écasses flambée a Ja fine Champagne. 
Mazarine de Poires, a la Darenberg. 
Créme au Marrons. 
Glace au Ballon. 





Fondu au Paprika rose. 
Dessert. 
Muscat grapes, pine-apple, Calville apples, and 
Corbeille de friandises. 
Liqueur—Iine Champagne, 1820. 


Wines. 





Sherry, 10s. per bottle; Old Port, 41 5s. the 
bottle ; Pommery, 1892, £t 8s. the bottle ; 
Veuve Cliquot, same date, £1 55. 

Table decorations—roses and orchids. Cigars 
and cigarettes included. 


The wine was extra in this menu. 


Some Details of the Repast. 

To gauge the value of the repast we must 
consider the price of some of the viands. 
The birds’- 
a head. A small 
nests, with thick layers of 
paper between each row of nests, costs £6. 


The caviare costs £1 55. per Ib. 
nest soup comes to 55. 
box of these 


The MNageoirs de reguin (sharks’ fins) are 
about as unpromising a material for food 
off the roof, but, after days 
and _ boiling 


SB 


4 as a slate 


of soaking may possibly be 
converted into something very delicious. 
I can only speak of such things from hear 
say, ‘Lhe 
Poularde & la gastronome is stuffed with 
truffles, rice, and fove gras, and served with 
créme de foie gras sauce. The woodcocks, 


Anyway, it costs 3s. a head. 
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over which choice champagne is_ poured 
and set alight, are stuffed with truffles, and 
there is a salad of asparagus, when it costs 
£2 2s. a bundle, and served with sauce 
New French 
beans, at the prices already quoted, were 
In the Mazarine de Poitres 
artfully 

could 


mousseuse. potatoes and 
the vegetables. 
things 
introduced, as only a cordon bleu 
do it; and the ice, in airship shape, was 
also by a _ master 
loud au Paprika rose 
fine 


many beside pears are 


elaborately decorated 
hand. 


cost 2s. 


The savory 
a guest; and the liqueur 
is valued at 5s. the little 
glass and £3 Ios. the bottle. 

At the Carlton Ritz restaurants a 
feature is made of the £3 and £4 dinners, 
including wine, but not taking in the floral 


Champagne, 1820 


and 


decorations, which may amount to anything 
from £5 to £500. 
The 


dinners 


menu of one of the best of these 
served last March—was as follows : 
MENU. 
Caviar d’Astrakan. 
Blinis a la Russe. 

Royal Tortue. 
Consommeé aux Nids d’hirondelles. 
Truite Saumonée a |’ Admiral. 
Eperlans Diablés. 
Noisettes de ris de veau Montpensier. 
Petits pois frais. 
Suprémes de bécasse Metternich. 
Baron de Pauillac a la Grecque. 
Haricots verts nouveaux. 
Mousse de jambon Moscovite. 
Neige au Clicquot Rosé. 
Pou-sins a la Polonaise. 
Brochette d’Ortolans. 

Coeurs de laitues. 
Asperges de Paris See. Mousseline. 
Bombe Marie Louise. 
Beéches Ninon. 
Mignardises. 

Canapes Kitz. 

Vins. 

Marlborough House Golden Sherry 
Steinberg Cabinet, 1893. 

Chateau Lafite, 1878. 
Pommery Nature, 1892. 
Dow’s Port (bottled 1865), 1863. 
Denis Mounie, 1808. 


Bears’ flesh is an expensive dish demanded 
The has to be 
specially found and killed in Russia, and 


by some _ hosts. animal 
brought to England, and after all it is only 
the four paws which the gourmet considers 
worth eating. The terrapin, a kind of small 
turtle, is another highly prized dainty, and 











ortolans and some other birds when out of 
season cost fabulous prices. How they are 
procured at all out of season the poachers 
may best know. 

In addition to the choice dinners alluded 
to, we have many gevre dinners which run 
into thousands of pounds. 

Not long ago, for the purposes of a dinner 
given by “The Pilgrims” at the Savoy 
Hotel, the dining-room was transformed into 
the main-deck of a warship—H.M.S. Wel- 
come—the waiters were dressed as sailor- 
men, and the whole scheme was set off 
by a realistic scene of Portsmouth Harbour 
at night. 

A “Roman” dinner for fourteen guests 
worked out at £14 per head, but the room 
had been specially decorated to represent a 
Pompeiian house—the couches upon which 
the guests reclined were strictly classical, 
the waiters wore the toga, and the bill of 
fare was as nearly that of the time of 
Lucullus as possible, including a peacock 
roast and covered with its gorgeous 
plumage. 

In contrast to this was the “ Polar” dinner 
given by an Arctic explorer to fifteen friends 
the evening before he started upon a Polar 
expedition. On this occasion the courtyard 
of the Savoy was filled with snow and 
icebergs, and all the guests and waiters were 
clothed in furs with all the items of the 
Arctic explorer’s costume. This meal cost 
£900. 

One of the daintiest and most artistic of 
the fancy dinners at the same restaurant was 
the “Louis XV.” dinner. The room was 
decorated and furnished in that charming 
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style ; menus copied from those used at a 
genuine Louis XV. court dinner were 
specially woven ; the glass, the plate, and 
the dinner service were procured—also 
genuine Louis XV. ; the fare was the same, 
and all the guests and waiters wore 
powdered hair and the picturesque Louis 
XV. dress. Verily, had the frail Pompa- 
dour herself revisited the scene, she might 
have supposed herself at Versailles instead 
of on the banks of our murky Thames. 
This beautiful repast worked out at the 
rate of £50 per guest. 

This was but a trifle compared with the 
famous “ Night in Venice” dinner. This 
was a record in the way of speedy and 
clever arrangement. The host gave Mr. 
Pruger only twenty-seven hours to prepare. 
Over a hundred men worked through the 
night, coating the Savoy courtyard with 
concrete and filling it with water to simulate 
a lagoon. A special gondola, large enough 
to seat the twenty-four guests and allow 
room for the waiters, had to be built, with 
smaller ones to carry the guests from the 
“quay” to the white gondola placed in the 
centre of the water. This was a mass of 
rare pink carnations, and there were arches 
of the same flowers over the landing-steps, 
and all about, the flowers alone coming 
to £900, and the entire entertainment to 
£3,000. 

So far as I am aware this is the most 
lavish outlay on a dinner given in London, 
but the result was chaste and beautiful, and 
there was nothing of that vulgar display 
and buffoonery in which the jeunesse dorée 
of other cities have indulged. 


PHYLLIS. 


URELY Phyllis is the strangest maid, 

7 If our lyric-mongers tell us true : 
Hair she has of almost ev’ry shade, 

Eyes of brown, and grey, and heav’nly blue. 
Thompson says she’s graceful, tall, and slender ; 

Jones avers she’s but of medium height ; 
Smith describes the girl as gravely tender ; 

Brown as fickle, and a merry sprite. 


No, my dearest Phyllis. 


Also I myself sometimes address 
Phyllis in a dainty little thing 
Of my own. But freely I confess 
That my heavier fancies don’t take wing 
In a wild, rhapsodic eulogising 
Golden hair and eyes of liquid blue, 
In the strange and really most surprising 
Way that Messrs. Brown’s and Thompson’s do, 


When to thee 


I attempt a verse or two to pen, 
Compliments by no means flow from me 

In the way they flow from other men. 
For you’re neither graceful, slim, nor pretty, 

As you squat there blinking on the rug ; 
Neither sweet nor tender, wise nor witty, 

You are just my lazy, fat, pet pug, — 


W. L. CoLLER. 
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BEING A DIARY, SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


OYAL patronage is so frequently 
R bestowed upon foreign goods, that 
it was specially refreshing to find, 
upon turning into Gainsborough’s, Hanover 
Square, recently, that a splendid order had 
been given to this firm by no less than 
three Queens and_ several Princesses 
Queen Alexandra, the Queen of Spain, and 
the Queen of Norway, who had all selected 
smart hats, and will surely do so again, 
as those supplied to the Royal ladies 
were marvels of smartness and beauty. 
Her Majesty’s coiffures were all distinctive 
of her—rather small and mostly in shades of 
heliotrope, and with the dainty chic which 
our beautiful Queen has made her own. 
The Queen of Spain has always been a good 
customer of Gainsborough’s, and generally 
wears the large picture-hat; and Queen 
Maud’s hats were as pretty as heart could 
desire. 


New Models in Hats. 


Judging by the new Gainsborough models, 
extreme size of hat will still be the thing, 
though the big fur busby toques, brought in 
by Parisians, were also well represented ; but 
I feel sure this whim will be ephemeral. 
Still Gainsborough’s are making a great 
feature of these toques, with stoles and muffs 
to match. One set consisted of a moleskin 
busby toque, bordered with chinchilla, and 
trimmed with lyre-bird feathers. The long 
stole was twisted round the neck, and the 
muff was very large and satchel style—that 





is to say, with a sort of flap coming over the 
front, edged with the chinchilla. 

A lovely toilet was carried out with a 
smart gown and fur set. The dress was of 
satin-de-laine in a new shade of peacock- 
blue-green, and had a band of sable round the 
foot of the skirt, headed by a single line of 
very narrow gold braid. The neckband and 
yoke were of tucked cream net, and the 
chemisette, of similar net, was enriched by 
an embroidery worked out with brown and 
blue silks. This was set in by a narrow 
band of sable and a single line of the 
narrow gold braid. Below this came in a 
bertha of tucked satin. The waistband was 
particularly handsome, and consisted of 
beautiful shaded gold embroidery, slightly 
raised, giving it an embossed effect, and 
little balls of sable were “ cutely ” introduced 
as a finish at the back. The sleeves, it 
may be remarked, were of rucked satin 
with cuffs of tucked net, and on these again 
there was a finish of narrow gold braid. 

To go with this lovely dress was a stole 
of velvet, of the same blue as the satin, 
but a trifle darker, and gauged almost to 
the ends. These were trimmed with rich 
chenille embroidery in peacock-feather 
shades of blue and green, with touches of 
gold and brown, and except at the ends, 
the stole was bordered with sable. Then 
came a large fancy muff of the velvet, also 
trimmed with fur andembroidery, A pretty 
choice of coiffure was given to the fortunate 
possessor of these adornments. First, there 


was one of the large toques made of the 
16* 
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blue velvet, bordered with sable and 
trimmed at the side with a tuft of blue 
ostrich tips, which would be ideal on very 
wintry days. For perhaps more dressy 
occasions, or when the sun gave a sug- 
gestion of coming spring, there was a large 
hat covered with satin matching the gown 
—the satin draped in soft and pretty lines 
about the crown and with narrow bands 
of sable meandering lightly through it, 
finished off in a knot to one side, from 
which sprang a flowing peacock-blue-green 
osprey. The chic of this toilet was re- 
markable, and the harmony of shades 
decidedly artistic, as it was made for a lady 
with pretty little mignon face. The large 
toque or the picture hat would be equally 
becoming. 


Fashionable Fur Garments. 


I was very much amused by a caricature 
in Punch burlesquing the fashionable fur 
garments of the season. The ladies drawn 
had on their heads, instead of hats, the heads 
of large animals, like those worn by persons 
simulating beasts in a pantomime, and they 
were hung over with tails, paws, and heads of 
others— not very great exaggerations of the 
modes of the moment. But what I delighted 
in most was the large muff carried by one 
lady, which was of white fur, and decorated 
with a cat’s head and paws, the paws stretch- 
ing down toa fringe of mice. There is no 
reason why we should not come to mice- 
fringes. There is nothing more revolting 
in such a fringe than in a fringe of paws 
or a bandeau of stuffed little humming- 
Animals’ heads az naturel are 
possibly too unbecoming a coiffure to be 
adopted ; but they might be trimmed up 
chiffon and flowers and _ rendered 
* smart.” 

There is a callousness, if not savagery, 
about the use of an entire animal’s skin as 
decoration, suggesting the slaughter of the 
beast ; though logically, I suppose, it is not 
more unfeeling than wearing the skins so 
manipulated that the fur suggests nothing 
but a beautiful material. 

Long ago, fur trimmings were considered 
as specially distinctive of ladies and gentle- 
men of “great estate.” Ermine and 
“lettice ” appear to have been specially the 
aristocratic peltry, and many were the laws 
made to keep the commonalty from imitating 
their betters in donning fur. 


birds. 


with 
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Sumptuary Laws. 


We read of the sumptuary laws of the good 
old times, and wonder how the “ ’Arrietts ” 
and “’Arries ” of to-day would receive them. 
As a matter of fact, like the penal laws, they 
existed rather on parchment than in reality, 
for an old chronicle states that “ serving- 
women of low estate put furs on the collars 
of their garments which hang down the 
middle of their backs, and at the bottom are 
daubed with mire.” All of which does not 
look as if the “common people” were less 
inclined towards finery than they are to-day. 

Then, as now, ecclesiastics thundered 
forth their denunciations against the extrava- 
gance and folly of attire ; but happily men 
came in for as great castigations as women, 
the fashions then permitting them to indulge 
their natural taste for personal decoration 
without outraging the conventionalisms. 
Their enormous plumed hats were held up 
to scorn—though these hats were worn as 
ornaments slung on their backs and the 
head covered with a cap or netting. In this 
man’s lack of rising to the occasion is pain- 
fully manifest. No woman of any class or 
age, seeing a plumed hat for the first time, 
would dream of putting it anywhere but on 
her head; but these men, just emerging 
from helmets and the like—while admiring 
the dashing feathered hat, hesitated to put it 
to its proper use, until they tentatively first 
accustomed themselves to its presence, as a 
supplementary article of their toilet. 

Gallants, too, in old times had an un- 
pleasant fashion of stuffing themselves, or 
rathertheirclothing, with bran—also violently 
denounced by the satirists of the time ; and it 
is recorded that one beau, while engaged in 
animated conversation with a lady, made a 
slit in his doublet with his nail, and the 
bran poured out—which must have been 
decidedly objectionable if she wore any 
stuff likely to be injured by the unexpected 
shower. Fortunately our toilets run no such 
danger from masculine foibles nowadays— 
which shows that present fashions for men, 
if hideous, have certain advantages. 


The Round of the Fashions. 


After all, there is little really original in 
the style of our clothing, and we go the 
round of the fashions as a squirrel goes 
round on his wheel in a cage. In a very 
old book I lately came across a print of a 
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lady wearing a dress the “ very moral” of the 
present sheath dress, and that was centuries 
ago. I believe it was originally called the 
céle hardie ; and there was a nice improving 
little story told of two sisters of a noble 
house, the one very beautiful and the other 
rather homely in appearance. The father 
had selected a most eligible husband for the 
beauty, and to “show off her elegant shape 
and slender waist to the best advantage,” 
she donned her best cé¢e hardie, which, again 
to quote the old chronicler, “sat straight and 
close to her, and was without lining or facings 
of fur.” The sister, considering herself out 
of the running, went to no trouble to make 
an impression, but attired herself in warm and 
fur-trimmed garments. As the weather was 
very cold, the slender-waisted damsel looked 
white and pinched, and the other comfortable 
and rosy, and the youth who came to select 
his bride fixed his affections on the more 
sensibie and healthy-looking of the sisters, 
who I expect had a pretty unpleasant time 
of it until she finally escaped to a home of 
her own. I fear such prompt retribution 
will not overtake the wearer of the “ skin- 
tight” robe of to-day. We know how to 
warm our rooms now; and above all, we 
have so advanced in the matter of under- 
wear that women can cover themselves 
warmly without any perceptible increase of 
bulk. 
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Woollen Garments. 


Woollen garments are now presented with 
so fine a finish, and in such perfect shape, 
that they fit the figure like a glove, and 
with, say, the Keymo process, may be washed 
over and over again, even by an ordinary 
laundress, without the slightest shrinkage. 
We have grown accustomed to unshrinkable 
woollen clothing, but until very lately there 
was no preparation known by means of which 
mixtures of wool and silk could be made 
washable and unshrinkable. Some of the 
daintiest and prettiest of materials are of 
wool, with silk stripe or pattern ; and to see a 
pet blouse sent to the wash charming, if soiled, 
and returned hard and reduced to about half 
its original size, was enough to draw tears 
from the eyes of a stone, if we can suppose 
a stone with those appendages. 

I was therefore enchanted to read, in one 
of the recent pamphlets issued by Messrs. 
William Fulton, that they now apply their 
Keymo process to silk and wool fabrics, and 
with perfect success, and that in future we 
have only to demand that anything in this 
line we may purchase is guaranteed to have 
passed through the hands of the Paisley 
firm—who deserve the thanks of mankind, 
especially the woman part of it, for having 
found out such a splendid way cf preserving 
to pretty materials their original attractions. 


Mrs. PEPYS. 





BRITAIN’S GREAT AUTHORS. 
THE Fine Arts Publishing Co. have 
recently introduced a delightful portfolio of 
photographs that should prove very accept- 
able to all who take any sort of interest in 
English literature. It is entitled “ Britain’s 
Great Authors,” and contains portraits of 
twelve of our greatest writers and poets from 
Shakespeare to Tennyson. The portraits 
have been selected with the greatest care, 
and the publishers have done well in passing 
by the conventional pictures of the different 
authors and securing portraits that, from 
their character and importance, are largely 
interpretative of the authors portrayed. 

The whole collection is placed in a hand- 
some vellum portfolio, printed in gold, with 
accompanying Introduction and a three or 
four hundred word Appreciation of each 
author by Arthur Waugh, M.A. Either 
in the portfolio or framed for the study 
or living-room walls, the collection of 
“ Britain’s Great Authors” will be a source 
of great pleasure and satisfaction to its 
owners, 


TRAINING THE MEMORY, 


NOTHING is more important than a good 
memory for everything else depends upon 
it. The business man and the professional 
man both rely to a considerable extent for 
their success in life upon the experience 
gained in the past, and unless the memory 
is sufficiently retentive to recall the informa- 
tion desired at the time when it is most 
required, opportunities are missed, and im- 
portant stages in the upward direction are 
probably lost for years te come. It is worthy 
of note, therefore, that the Pelman School 
of Memory, of 24, Wenham House, Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C., has been established for 
the express purpose of training the memory, 
and from the large number of testimonials 
they receive, it is evident that their efforts 
are entirely successful. The cost. of the 
complete course is comparatively small, and 
an interesting book, entitled “A Good 
Memory,” has been prepared by the School, 
and will willingly be sent to any of our 
readers who would like to learn more about 
the system. 
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The Pianola Piano 


is one of the greatest attractions 
you can secure for your home. 
Its purchase is an easy matter 
and would not inconvenience you. 








pleasure of playing good music oneself cannot be over-estimated. 
The Pianola Piano is one of the greatest of present day advantages, for it gives to every one what 
was formerly the privilege of the gifted few, the ability to give the fullest expression to their musical desires. 
The Pianola Piano does more than give to every one the ability to play the world’s music. Through its 
unique devices the Metrostyle and Themodist, it teaches and helps to a fuller understanding of all that the 
correct interpretation of music means. 


; ‘HE home where there can always be music correctly and artistically played can never be dull, for the 
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The Metrostyle has only been made possible by the co-operation of famous musicians, and is the only 
means of showing on a music roll exactly how a composition ought to be played. Composers and pianists 
have specially indicated interpretations, and before playing a composition according to your own ideas you 
can, with the aid of the Metrostyle, play it exactly according to one of these —_— interpretations. By 
using the Metrostyle you secure the advantage of what are tantamount to lessons from great masters. 

The Themodist accents the actual melody notes of a composition and relegates the notes of lesser 
importance to the position which the composer intended them to occupy. ; : 

Either the Weber or Steck piano is combined with the Pianola to form the complete piano, the Pianola 
Piano, which can be played by hand just as an ordinary piano. Better pianos than the Weber and Steck 
you cannot find, and their musical culties are the delight of connoisseurs. 

The Pianola Piano will be delivered to you on payment of £10, and you can spread the balance over a 
period of three years if you care to. We will allow the full value for your present piano in part exchange, 

You are invited to call at AEolian Hall, and to write for full particulars, DPPOINT yg 
specifying Catalogue V. ‘> 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 
AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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THE LATEST FASHIONS IN FRENCH HATS. 


FROM OUR PARIS 


{ERE are people who declare they 

can tell a woman’s character by 
her hat, and it has often struck 

me this winter that, if this be true, the 
Parisiennes may lay claim to some 
curious traits. I wonder what sort of char- 
acter is expressed in the so-called moujik 
toque, that has changed the face of the 
Paris streets during the last few months, 
by giving 
French- 


CORRESPONDENT. 


meaningless, miserable, Mephistophelean 
feathers. Even the milliners who make 
these monstrosities cry out against their 
ugliness, and perhaps for this very reason 
we are seeing some of the spring fashions 
rather earlier than usual. 

At Colombe’s I saw several hats which 
were being sent off to a society woman 
for wear on the Riviera. One was a big 
picture - hat 
in fine 





women so 
foreign an 
air. Many 
a time I 
have longed 
for the 
graceful 
women one 
knew of old 
to come 
back, with 


their flowing 
skirts and 
well - poised 
heads. 


They gave 
the city a 
note of dis- 
tinction 
which one 
misses _ sad- 
ly, and my 
heart has 
misgiven me 
frequently 
as I have 
watched 
their succes- 
sors in short, 
narrow 
skirts, long 
coats, and 
on their 
heads enor- 
mous erec- 
tions made 
of some un- 
pleasantly 
rough ma - 
terial, out 





mauve 
straw with a 
shade of 
pink in it. 
The rather 
low, wide 
crown was 
swathed 
with tulle 
shading 
from mauve 
to pink, and 
on the right 
side rose 2 
fine mass of 
pink and 
white roses. 
Another 
was in 
coarse Bur- 
gundy 
straw, very 
moderate in 
size, and 
simply 
trimmed 
with a 
double 
wreath of 
anemonesin 
Bordeaux 
shades, dy- 
ing to the 
palest 
mauve. 
This hat 
also had the 
mass of 
trimming on 
the right 








of which 
waved two 


Photo by Félix, 


For Monte Carlo. 


side, not on 
the tradi- 
Continued on Supplement page 8 
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THE WORLD .FAMED 
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The Angelus Player-Piano is the ORIGINAL 
Invention, and contains master patents of 
the greatest importance, the product of three 
generations of Inventive Musical Genius. 


THE MELODANT The glorious possibilities of 
. the “ANGELUS” PIANO- 
PLAYER have been still further enhanced by a recent Patented 
Invention called the MELODANT. The Melody is made by its 
use to predominate over the accompaniment and each note in the 
central or inspired part of the composition given its full value. It 
seems hardly credible that so human-like an effect can be obtained, 
but the independent and individual action of the two hands of the 
pianist are realised. 


THE PHRASING LEVER. aevict*Controt 


ling every variation of tempo, enabling the performer to answer 
perfectly the technical, intellectual, and emotional demands of the 
most simple or difficult music, preserving its marked time and true 
character, but admitting of rhythmic variations which give distinction 
and impart individuality to the performance. 

The other exclusive devices of the Angelus all combine to 
render it the pre-eminent Player-Piano, notably the MELODY 
BUTTONS, for bringing out the beauties of any melody at will, and 
the DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS, which impart the pliant, 
resilient, human-like touch of the keys. 


THE ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD 
PLAYER-PIANO oreines,2 iis eeatest 
instruments in one case, The result is unrivalled touch, tone, and 


expression, with the maximum of reliability. The Angelus is also 
embodied in pianos of other eminent makers. 


THE ANGELUS PIANO-PLAYER 


(in Cabinet Form) will play any Grand or Upright Piano ; is adjusted 
and removed from the Piano in a moment. Beautiful in design and 
appearance, it contains all the exclusive features which have made 
the Angelus supreme. 


Kindly call or write for Ilustrated 
Catalogue No. 25. 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL, 


Dept. 25, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
233, Regent St., London, W. 
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U 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment are 
the purest, sweetest, most 
effective and economical 
Emollients for winter irrita- 
tions, chappings, redness 
and roughness of the face 
andhands. Inthe treatment 
of cutaneous affections that 
torture, disfigure, itch, burn 
and scale and destroy the 
hair Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment work wonders. 


1d throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
ot ea: ue de ix Paix; Austra- 
; India, B. K. Paul, 

Drug Co.; Ja) 
mon, Ltd., Cape 
Chem. Corp. 


free, tells ail you need 
post- 5 y 
and Hair. 
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tional left. Then again there was a 
charming blue straw, trimmed with a 
black velvet band and a wreath of tiny 
pink rosebuds round the crown. I was 
told that Empire green and Bordeaux 
would be the favourite colours for the 
first months of the year, and that the big 
hat, though still in vogue, would not by 
any means supersede the more moderate- 
sized shape, which is so necessary to the 
woman of medium height. 

Another fashion, which is to be much 


MALL 


MAGAZINE. 


were far too easy prey for amateurish 
fingers, and that was why the milliners 
signed their death warrant so decidedly. 
Not so with hats of the hour, though. 
Big or little, all of them show fine work 
of a kind far beyond the skill of any 
fingers except those of a professional. 

In our first illustration we show a toque 
which will be much seen with variations 
at Monte Carlo and Nice this spring, as 
it is dainty enough for evening dress, and 
sufficiently solid for afternoon affairs. 














Photo by Félix. 


A half-season hat. 


favoured, is the quilted taffetas or liberty 


hat. In either material it is a style to be 
recommended as practical and becoming. 
And quite a new material is the printed 
cotton in 1830 designs. The work in 
these hats is necessarily very fine, and 
needs clever fingers; so do the tulle 
frillings which are used to line the brims 
of the new straw hats ; and in general there 
is to be a great deal more delicate work 
in the spring hats than we have seen for 
some time. ‘The big hats of last summer, 
trimmed with tulle and one rose or chou, 


This particular model is in pale green 
liberty, with an aigrette of a deeper shade 
and a twist of huge uncut pearls. The 
putting on of a toque like this is more 
than half the battle towards its success, 
and it is not easy to become a past 
mistress in the art. Neither is it easy to 
explain how to set about it. The best 
way is, I think, to ask the milliner to give 
one a lesson. If she is a French milliner 
she will be only too delighted to do so, 
for all Parisian modistes like to work 
for English ladies. One clever little 
Continued on Supplement page 10 
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How I Took MY WRINKLES OUT 


AFTER MASSAGE, CREAMS, AND BEAUTY DOCTORS HAD FAILED. 
By HARRIETT META. 


Trouble, worry, and ill-health brought me 
deep lines and wrinkles. I realised that they 
not only greatly marred my appearance and 
made me look much older, but that they would 
greatly interfere with my success, because a 
woman’s success, either socially or financially, 
depends very largely on her appearance. The 
plain woman with deep lines and furrows in 
her face must fight an unequal battle with 
her younger and better-looking sister. 

I therefore bought various kinds of cold 
cream and skin foods and _ massaged 
my face with most constant regularity, 
hoping to regain my 
former appearance. But 
the wrinkles simply would 
not go. On the contrary, 
they seemed to get deeper. 

Next I went to a. beauty 


specialist, who told me she 


could easily rid me _ of 
my wrinkles. I paid the 
money and took the treat- 
ment. Sometimes I thought 
they got less, but after 
spending all the money 
I could afford for such 
treatment I found I still 
had my wrinkles. So I 
gave up in despair, and 
concluded I must carry them to my grave. 
One day a friend of mine, who was versed 
in chemistry, made a suggestion, and this 
gave me a new idea. I immediately went 
to work making experiments and studying 
everything I could get hold of on the subject. 
After several long months of almost num- 
berless trials and discouragements I finally 
discovered a process which produced 
most astounding results on my wrinkles 
in a single night. I was delighted be- 
yond expression. I tried my treatment 
again, and, lo and behold, my wrinkles were 
practically gone. A third treatment—three 


nights in all—and I had no wrinkles, and my 
face was as smooth as ever. I next offered 
my treatment to some of my immediate 
friends, who used it with surprising results, 
and I have now decided to offer it to the 
public. Mrs. J. E. Black, of Yonkers, N.Y., 
says that when she looks in the glass she 
scarcely knows herself, the improvement is 
so great, and that her wrinkles are entirely 
removed. The Rev. Josephine Talmage, 
of Chicago, IIll., says: Your system is 
the only treatment in the world that 
will actually remove wrinkles. When all 
others failed, yours stands 
alone as a success. A 
celebrated London actress 
writes from the Garrick 
Theatre that Harriett 
Meta’s treatment has worked 
wonders on her, and that 
she is pleased to praise it 
in every way. Gladys 
Desmond, the Pittsburg 
actress, says it made her 
wrinkles disappear in a 
single night. I will send 
further particulars to any 
one who is interested free of 
charge. I use no cream, 
massage, face steamings, 
bandages, or straps; there is nothing to 
inject and nothing to injure the skin. 
It is an entirely new discovery of my 
own, and so simple that you can use it 
without the knowledge of your most in- 
timate friends. You apply the treatment 
at night and go to bed. In the morning, 
lo! the wonderful transformation. People 
often write me: “It sounds too good 
to be true.” Well, the test will tell. If 
interested in my discovery, please address 
—Harriett Meta, Dept. 81c, 61, New 
Oxford Strect, London, and I will send full 
particulars, 
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person amused me immensely one day 
by summing up the different European 
nations by the way in which the women 
bought their hats. Without in any way 
wishing to wave the Union Jack ostenta- 
tiously, I may say that the Englishwoman 
came out of the ordeal very well. “ Elle 
est droite,” said the milliner; “and if a 
thing is too dear she says so, and asks 
for something cheaper; but she rarely 
bargains.’’ 
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legion, as the war which has been raging 
against the big hat on such occasions 
has induced most well-bred Frenchwomen 
to adopt a head-dress which will not 
cause any inconvenience to these who 
sit behind them. Our third illustration 
shows a quite new coiffure in gold beads 
and a big white aigrette. This kind of 
thing is very harmonious with the Byzan- 
tine style of gown so much in vogue; 

but it needs 





Now I really 
think that is 
com plimen- 
tary ! 
Oursecond 
illustration 
shows a half- 
season hat in 
grey net, 
bound with 
grey > velvet 
and trimmed 
with -skunk, 
and a huge 
grey-and- 
gold _ para- 
dise feather. 
The particu- 
lar virtues of 
this hat lie 
in its Jight- 
ness and its 
pretty lines, 
socurvedand 
sweeping, 
and different 
from the 
straight, all- 
round forms 
we have seen 
so much of 
during the 
last year. 
Ah! and 





a certain 
cia a6 1 © 
beauty to 
give it quite 
the proper 
note. An- 
otheroriginal 
style is the 
“marmotte,” 
or handker- 
chief, tied 
round the 
head in the 
same fashion 
as those of 
the old pea- 
sant women 
in Trench 
country _ vil- 
lages. Isaw 
one in nat- 
tier-blue vel- 
vet, and 
another in 
rose; but 
they demand 
a piquant, 
striking 
beauty which 
will excuse a 
little eccen- 
tricity in 
one’s taste. 
The more 








here is 
another 
point about 
French millinery: it is very seldom really 
heavy even if it looks so, for the Parisienne 
is far too careful about her coiffure to 
risk upsetting it by a heavy hat. 


Photo by Félix. 


The capuchon is still in favour as a 
theatre wrap, and it is very becoming to 
all young and pretty faces; but where 
time has traced interesting lines, it is 
scarcely the thing. For wear in the 
theatre actually, the styles of coiffure are 


Coiffure de théatre. 


usual style is 
the ribbon 
or gold filet, 
twisted through the hair and fastened with 
one large flat pearl button over either side 
of the brow, or maybe a flower or a 
chou; but the pearls are less ordinary. 

Several practical little shapes are being 
made up in taffetas, felt, or ottoman. 
Old-fastfioned ribbons and stiff choux are 
being used to trim them, and the brims 
may be lined with soft gathered tulle of 
a becoming shade. 


M. E. CLarkKeE. 
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«« TEMPERANCIA’ 


© ASSOCIATION @ 


ORGANISED IN 1895 BY 
ALEX’R. G. EDISON, M.D., L.F.P.S., &c., and Revd. HENRY MARTIN JANEWAY, D.D., B.A., L.H.D. 


are now accepting FREE as well as paying patients from any part of England and the British Colonies 
for the treatment of 


ALCOHOLISM 


(DRUNKENNESS) 
IN ANY STAGE (incipient or Chronic), EITHER MALE OR FEMALE. 
THE 


TREATMENT prepared by the Assn. is for the purpose of eradicating all desire for drink, creating a permanent 
dislike for alcohol, and to restore the nervous and diseased system to a healthy and natural condition. The 
treatment is of a purely vegetable origin of perfectly harmless nature, and is adapted for both sexes. 

For those who voluntarily wish to be relieved from the drink curse the Assn. prepares a HOME TREAT- 
MENT so as to enable patients to treat themselves at their own homes, while at work or travelling, without 
publicity, inconvenience or interference with their daily occupation whatsoever. 


The unfortunate victims who, through the grasp of drink, fail to realise their peril and will not listen to 
reason, can be treated secretly, without their knowledge and against their will, by any member of the family, 





with the special treatment prepared by the Assn. for this purpose. 


Full particulars can be obtained FREE either by letter or at the Offices of the Association in 
strict confidence. Address: 


The “TEMPERANCIA” ASSOCIATION, Seaton Mansions, 
2134, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 





yee, WHAT ARE 
MILLIONS 


e 7 ve eed 


Only a bitter mockery. The world is full of delights in which 
he cannot share. He can buy them but not enjoy them, and 
‘ is poor despite his millions. This is specially true of the 
4 dyspeptic—the man who cannot digest his food. When the stomach 
ceases to effectually perform its natural work, food ceases to nourish and 
causes pain, heartburn, wind, acidity, and a host of other troubles which 
spoil life. Perfect digestion is the foundation of sound health, and that 
is assured by the use of the world-renowned digestive tonic and 
stomachic remedy, Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
Mrs. S. A. Carter, of Welbeck Street, Castleford, Yorks, writes on April 13th, 1908 : 
‘* I Jost much time and money upon medicines which quite failed to cure me of indigestion 
before Mother Seigel’s Syrup was recommended to me. But soon after I began to take 
that remedy a new world opened to me. I could again breathe freely, my appetite 
returned, and so did my old strength and energy.” 


MOTHER 


EIGELS SYRUP. 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup is now also prepared in Tablet Form as Mother Seigel’s Syrup Tablets. Price 2s od. 
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